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PREFACE 

Histofy  k  the  record  of  human  experience.  It  is  the  one  great 
tcxt-t)Ook.  The  only  way  to  understand  the  present  is  to  know  the 
past ;  and  to  us  of  to-day,  who  are  face  to  face  with  immediate  prob- 
lems, the  history  of  the  immediate  past  is  more  important  in  its  de- 
tails than  the  events  of  centuries  that  have  long  been  musty.  We 
may  read  in  the  older  generations  the  great  tendencies  that  lead  straight 
to  the  center  of  present-day  energies.  Given  those  tendencies,  our  chief 
concern  is  with  their  results  to-day.  And  as  we  observe  those  results  we 
gain  some  inkling  of  what  lies  ahead. 

Some  historians  have  argued  that  the  long  perspective  of  a  hundred 
years  is  essential  to  accuracy  in  the  selective  judgment  of  events; 
that  he  who  writes  in  1900  should  lag  behind  the  period  at  least  as 
far  as  the  Battle  of  Waterloo;  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  write 
judicially  the  history  of  the  Victorian  era  in  Elngland,  the  American 
Civil  War,  or  the  foundation  of  the  new  German  Empire.  The  point 
is  well  taken  in  one  regard,  namely,  that  the  final  word  can  never  be 
said  of  the  past  as  long  as  there  continues  to  be  a  present  and  a  pos- 
sible future.  The  book  of  history  is  never  finished;  and  we  must 
continue  to  revise  old  estimates  to  make  them  consistent  with  the 
latest  entries.  Two  hundred  years  from  now  the  American  Civil  War 
may  be  seen  to  have  a  meaning  which  at  present  we  cannot  suspect. 
Yet  the  fact  that  our  view  of  that  conflict  is  bounded  by  a  horizon 
which  must  expand  as  the  decades  go  by  is  no  reason  why  the  history 
of  the  war  should  not  be  written ;  nor  is  it  good  ground  for  refusing 
to  make  interpretation  of  the  events  recorded.  We  do  well  to  study 
recent  history  for  what  it  means  to  us,  rather  than  to  ignore  it  because 
it  may  mean  something  different  to  our  great-grandchildren. 
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The  tradition  of  the  long  perspective  has  made  many  historians  of 
the  recent  past  ultra  conservative  in  their  conclusions.  They  have 
too  often  been  fearful  of  a  reversal  of  opinion  by  the  Higher  Court 
of  Next  Year.  Thus  we  find  annuals,  year  books,  and  even  what  pur- 
port to  be  historical  narratives,  which  are  little  more  than  compilations 
of  facts  without  regard  to  meaning  and  relative  importance.  They 
lack  the  emphasis  which  is  necessary  to  make  history  illuminating. 
This  attitude  is  a  mistaken  one.  Given  a  comprehensive  plan,  the 
careful  student  may  safely  interpret  last  year  for  us  in  the  light  of  our 
present  view-points;  and  the  interest  and  value  of  such  an  interpre- 
tation is  not  to  be  gainsaid. 

The  plan  of  Our  Own  Times  is  especially  adapted  to  a  trust- 
worthy interpretive  narrative  of  events  that  are  still  green.  It  con- 
siders human  activity  under  certain  comprehensive  divisions  which  align 
themselves  naturally  and  include  everything  worth  while  to  know. 
The  main  division  deals  with  political  history,  which  may  be  defined 
as  man's  endeavor  to  control  himself  and  his  surroundings.  The  second 
division  relates  to  man's  endeavor  to  learn  more  about  himself  and  his 
surroundings.  Here  we  have  archaeology,  exploration,  science.  The 
third  division  deals  with  man's  endeavor  to  improve  himself  and  his 
surroundings.  In  this  division  are  chapters  on  invention,  medicine,  re- 
ligion, education,  and  social  betterment.  The  last  division  is  devoted 
to  art,  music,  literature,  and  the  drama — which  represent  man's  enjoy- 
ment of  the  beautiful. 

So  much  for  the  general  plan.  While  refreshingly  novel,  it  is 
thorough.  It  remains  to  speak  of  the  method.  Historians  commonly 
write  history  "by  countries,"  so  to  speak.  If  they  are  trying  to  cover 
the  whole  world,  they  say  what  is  to  be  said  first  about  one  country, 
then  about  another,  and  so  on  until  they  have  gone  through  the  roster. 
The  result  is  confusion  to  the  reader  who  wishes  to  get  the  broad  sweep 
of  events.  By  the  time  he  has  read  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  United 
States,  he  has  probably  lost  sight  of  facts  recorded  in  the  chapters 
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about  Germany  which  would  throw  light  on  American  Affairs.  Human 
progress  should  not  be  considered  under  arbitrary  geographical,  or  even 
ethnological,  divisions. 

The  special  feature  of  Our  Own  Times  is  that  it  grips  the  vital 
general  movements  of  the  period,  dealing  with  each  in  turn  and  re- 
lating everything  of  importance  in  its  proper  connection,  without 
duplication.  Each  chapter  is  devoted  to  one  phase  of  history,  which 
may  be  common  to  many  countries.  In  some  of  the  chapters  the  nar- 
rative carries  the  reader  into  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  value  of  this 
method  is  apparent;  for  example,  in  treating  colonial  expansion  as  a 
world  movement,  and  grouping  together  the  colonial  activities  of  all  the 
great  Powers,  instead  of  devoting  a  section  under  each  country  to  colo- 
nial history.  Here  is  history  as  it  should  be  written ;  a  readable  narra- 
tive that  is  naturally  interpretive  by  virtue  of  the  sweeping  plan  on 
which  it  is  prepared;  that  is  accurate  and  comprehensive;  that  is  not 
littered  up  with  irrelevant  facts  or  uninteresting  figfures.  These  quali- 
ties will  appeal  to  every  reader  in  his  perusal  of  the  volumes  in  this 
series. 

The  Publishers. 
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CHAPTER    I 
THE   KEYNOTE   OF   THE    NEW    CENTURY 

"  The  period  of  exclusiveness  is  past,"  said  President  McKinley  in 
his  last  speech.  The  words  sounded  the  kejoiote  of  the  time.  Though 
the  President  had  in  mind  only  the  progress  of  his  own  country,  his 
expression  was  entitled  to  a  wider  application,  for  the  countries  of 
Europe  were  restive  under  a  similar  new  impulse.  The  Nineteenth 
Century  had  seen  almost  every  valuable  part  of  the  world  distributed 
among  the  stronger  Powers.  Political  colonization,  both  strategic  and 
reproductive,  had  virtually  come  to  an  end.  Of  decadent  governments, 
China,  Korea,  and  Turkey  had  not  succumbed,  but  their  possessions 
were  already  marked  down  by  keen  eyes,  and  it  seemed  as  though  their 
actual  sovereignty  would  soon  be  no  more  than  theory.  The  irrespon- 
sible republics  of  South  America  still  bickered  among  themselves,  un- 
touched by  Europe,  protected  indeed  by  the  great  American  Poctrine. 
But  it  was  becoming  clear  that  before  very  long  the  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  South  America  would  be  necessary  to  civilization, 
and  that  when  the  time  should  come  means  would  be  found  to  accom- 
plish that  development.  The  great  nations  had  discovered  the  uses  of 
their  strength  and  they  were  beginning  to  make  those  uses  profitable. 

Europe  had  approached  the  problem  of  industrial  colonization  gradu- 
ally. Even  as  she  assumed  control  over  new  territories  she  tentatively 
began  experiments  in  trade.  But  the  United  States  was  hardly  thought 
of  as  a  colonial  competitor  until  the  war  with  Spain.  The  results  of 
that  war  were  such  as  to  thrust  the  United  States  squarely  into  the 
thick  of  international  affairs,  to  make  her  a  factor  of  high  importance 
in  the  g^eat  movement  of  national  expansion.  Unexpectedly  she  ap- 
peared armed  before  the  world.  And  her  own  Government  was  quick 
to  seize  the  opportunity  and  to  apply  the  country's  energy  to  the  admin- 
istration of  new  possessions.     The  appearance  of  the  United  States  as  a 
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World  Power  was  the  most  important  immediate  condition  during  the 
last  two  years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  the  sudden  rise  of  the 
United  States  to  a  climax  of  trade  supremacy  was  the  wonder  of  the 
first  year  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

The  equipment  of  the  United  States  for  international  competition 
was  shown  in  1901  by  the  statistics  of  the  twelfth  census.  The  coun- 
try's total  wealth,  which  had  been  about  sixty-five  billion  dollars  in 
1890,  had  risen  by  1900  to  about  ninety-four  billions.  The  per  capita 
wealth  had  increased  from  $307.69  in  1850  and  $779.83  in  1870  to 
about  $1,235.  The  population  had  grown  to  76,303,387.  There  were 
in  1900  nearly  513,000  manufacturing  establishments,  putting  out  prod- 
ucts valued  at  more  than  thirteen  billions  of  dollars.  The  number  of 
farms  had  jumped  during  the  decade  from  4,500,000  to  5,700,000,  with 
farm  products  valued  in  1900  at  about  $3,764,000,000.  Mine  products 
had  reached  the  amazing  total  of  about  five  billion  dollars.  These  few 
figures  show  the  nation's  growth  at  several  points. 

The  American  Advance 

The  following  facts,  moreover,  will  indicate  the  country's  position  in 
comparison  with  the  European  powers ;  Russia  alone  among  the  aggres- 
sive nations  had  a  larger  population  than  the  United  States.  In  Euro- 
pean Russia,  in  1900,  were  112,000,000  people;  in  the  United  Kingdom 
41,500,000;  in  Germany  58,500,000;  in  France  38,600,000;  and  none  of 
these  countries  could  record  so  high  a  rate  of  increase  as  the  United 
States  during  the  century.  And  as  to  trade,  in  1900  the  United  States 
passed  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  total  value  of  exports ;  eclipsed,  in  a 
word,  the  leading  commercial  nation  of  the  world ;  and  sent  abroad  an 
enormous  total  of  products  aggregating  $1,477,946,113.  In  October 
the  highest  record  for  a  single  month  was  reached  with  exports  valued 
at.$i63,389,68o. 

The  rise  of  the  United  States  was  not  viewed  by  Europe  without 
concern.  Foreign  economists  gave  much  attention  to  the  phenomenon, 
and  sought  its  why  and  wherefore.  Summed  up,  the  conclusion  was 
that  the  Americans  succeeded  because  they  found  zest  in  their  work. 
One  writer  put  it  that  the  American  business  man  "  takes  his  pleasure 
in  what  he  is  doing."  Another  oflFered  to  his  British  readers  such  con- 
solation as  could  be  got  from  the  statement  that  a  democratic  nation 
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Will  always  outstrip  an  aristocratic  nation  because  it  has  no  better 
taste  than  to  enjoy  its  toil.  Again,  the  superior  educational  system 
the  United  States  was  named  as  an  explanation. 

Pertinent  as  these  suggestions  were,  none  of  them  went  deep 
enough.  They  failed  to  recognize  that  the  national  scope  of  the  move- 
ment indicated  an  impetus  arising  from  both  character  and  environ- 
ment; that  the  American  people,  through  a  century-long  democratic 
struggle  with  a  new  soil,  had  developed  an  energy  that  now  required 
a  foreign  outlet.  Essentially  the  movement  was  a  great  national  en- 
deavor to  sell  surplus  products.  Great  resources  were  back  of  it,  and 
it  was  begun  with  a  full  realization  that  only  a  very  shrewd  effort  could 
bring  success  in  fields  already  occupied  by  nations  of  long  experience 
in  trade.  The  freshness  of  American  interest  had  much  to  do  with  the 
early  successes. 

Shut  in  by  a  high  tariff  wall,  American  industry  had  made  the  best 
of  its  opportunity  for  development.  At  the  beginning  of  the  new  cen- 
tury it  was  already  highly  organized.  The  tendency  toward  centrali- 
zation was  in  full  swing,  with  few  signs  of  falling  off.  Prices  were 
rising;  wages  were  rising  even  more  rapidly,  in  part  because  of  the 
increasing  demand  for  workmen  and  in  part  because  of  the  successes  of 
labor  organizations.  A  fever  of  speculation  was  on  the  people  so 
strongly  that  the  New  York  hotels  were  crowded  with  strangers  who 
had  come  to 'the  metropolis  to  hazard  money  on  Wall  Street.  Those 
who  were  poor  tried  to  get  rich,  those  who  were  already  rich  redoubled 
their  energies  in  an  endeavor  to  get  richer.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
out  of  prosperity  had  risen  a  speculative  delirium.  In  November  and 
December  of  1900,  after  the  re-election  of  President  McKinley,  more 
securities  changed  hands  than  ever  before  in  a  similar  period.  And 
yet  there  was  also  no  doubt  that  the  solid  business  interests  of  the  coun- 
try were  on  a  surer  basis  than  they  had  been  for  many  years.  The 
danger  lay  in  the  prevalent  over-estimation  of  values. 

The  extreme  to  which  inflation  was  carried,  and  the  method  of  it, 
may  be  seen  in  a  simple  illustration.  A  syndicate,  let  it  be  supposed, 
agreed  to  consolidate  the  manufacture  of  some  product.  The  consoli- 
dators  got  control  of  a  factory  worth,  say,  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. They  promptly  issued  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  stock 
against  th^  factory  and  borrowed  $120,000  on  the  strength  of  the  new 
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valuation.  Before  the  consolidation  the  factory  would  not  have  been 
considered  good  security  for  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

The  question  in  such  a  case  was  whether  the  actual  value  of  a  prop- 
erty could  be  trebled  in  a  day  just  because  a  group  of  financiers  said  so. 
The  promoters  argued  that  such  inflation  was  justifiable.  The  value  of 
the  factory,  they  said,  depended  not  upon  what  it  represented  in  land 
and  machinery  and  buildings,  but  upon  its  earning  capacity.  Consoli- 
dation was  followed  by  economy  of  production.  Salaries  were  saved, 
one  executive  doing  the  work  that  several  had  done  before.  Operating 
expenses  were  cut  down.  The  principle  at  the  bottom  of  the  movement 
was  that  production  could  be  carried  on  more  cheaply  on  a  large  than 
on  a  small  scale. 

This  reasoning  seemed  to  have  a  support  more  potent  than  the 
say-so  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  J.  J.  Hill,  C.  M.  Schwab,  and  other 
*'  high  financiers."  Dividends  "  talked."  In  January,  1901,  the  divi- 
dend payments  made  to  banks  and  trust  companies  in  New  York  City 
amounted  to  $140,000,000,  or  ten  millions  more  than  during  January, 
1900.  This  was  only  a  fraction  of  the  earnings  of  capital,  for  thou- 
sands of  firms  and  corporations  paid  earnings  directly  to  stockholders 
and  partners. 

The  "  Billion-Dollar  Steel  Trust " 

The  year  1901  was  the  great  year  of  the  trust-makers.  There  was 
^  hardly  a  line  of  business  that  the  activity  of  the  promoter  did  not  touch. 
The  cattle  raisers  of  the  west  "got  together."  The  pineapple-growers 
of  Florida  consolidated  their  interests,  as  did  the  sugar-cane  planters 
of  other  Southern  States.  In  New  England  there  was  a  consolidation 
of  brickyards.  The  salmon  fishing  and  canning  industry  fell  into  line. 
There  was  even  a  movement  to  secure  control  of  the  egg  market.  But 
the  greater  consolidations  of  the  year  were  among  better-known  indus- 
tries, such  as  the  manufacturing  of  machinery,  flour  milling,  locomotive 
manufacturing,  etc.  And  the  largest  and  most  powerful  combination 
of  all  was  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  or  "  Billion-Dollar  Steel 
Trust,"  an  unprecedented  aggregation  of  capital. 

There  had  been  more  than  one  attempt  to  unite  the  steel  and  iron 
interests  of  the  country.  But  when  rumors  arose  in  February,  1901, 
that  the  financial  genius  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  was  to  concentrate  the 
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leading  steel  and  iron  companies  in  one  great  corporation  it  was  hardly 
admitted  that  such  a  scheme  could  be  really  practicable.  To  carry  out 
the  plan  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  common  basis  for  a  dozen  huge  com- 
panies and  corporations — many  of  them  already  trusts  in  themselves — • 
having  an  aggregate  capital  of  at  least  seven  hundred  million  dollars. 
There  was  the  great  Carnegie  Company,  with  its  ramifications  through- 
out the  country.  Its  capital  was  $160,000,000,  fifty-four  per  cent  of 
which  belonged  to  Andrew  Carnegie  himself.  Then  there  were  the 
Federal  Steel  Company,  with  its  capital  of  about  one  hundred  million 
dollars;  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  with  ninety  million 
dollars;  the  National  Tube  Company,  with  eighty  million  dollars;  the 
National  Steel  Company,  with  fifty-nine  million  dollars;  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  American  Bridge  Company,  the  American  Tin  Plate  Com- 
pany, the  American  Sheet-Steel  Company,  the  American  Steel  Hoop 
Company.  What  plan  could  be  devised  to  bring  these  great  companies 
together?  Where  was  the  man  to  be  found  whose  abilities  would  be 
equal  to  the  executive  control  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie's  energy  in  competition  was  probably  the  cause  of  the 
consolidation.  So  formidable  had  he  become  that  his  rivals  were  kept 
on  tenterhooks  all  the  time.  When  at  last  he  niade  plans  to  build  a 
tube  factory  to  rival  the  National  Tube  Company,  in  which  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  and  his  associates  were  interested^  the  desire  to  eliminate  him 
as  a  factor  in  the  steel  trade  became  strong  enough  for  the  conception 

of  the  '*trust." 

I 

Who  was  this  Andrew  Carnegie  ?  His  parents  had  brought  him  to 
this  country  from  Scotland  when  he  was  but  a  lad  of  eleven.  A  tow- 
headed  youngster  he  was,  but  full  of  vim  and  grit.  He  worked  as 
"  bobbin  boy  "  in  a  cotton  factory  at  first,  and  within  a  year  was  pro- 
moted to  running  an  engine.  When  he  was  only  fourteen  his  father 
died,  and  young  Andrew,  now  a  messenger  boy  for  a  telegraph  com- 
pany, took  up  the  family  burden — ^he  had  a  mother  and  a  younger 
brother — and  before  long  was  proud  to  secure  the  position  of  telegraph 
operator  at  the  princely  salary  of  twenty-five  dollars  a  month.  He  had 
learned  telegraphy  at  odd  moments.  It  was  not  long  before  he  became 
an  operator  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  ahd  then  a  train  despatcher, 
and  then  superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania's  Western  Division. 
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An  opportunity  to  borrow  a  little  money  and  invest  it  in  the  first 
two  trial  sleeping-cars  made  gave  him  his  start  as  a  small  capitalist. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  did  yeoman  service  in  charge  of  the  Union 
military  railroads  and  telegraph  lines.  After  the  war  he  began  to  build 
iron  bridges.  The  new  idea  of  making  railroad  rails  of  steel  next 
caught  his  attention  and  launched  him  fairly  on  his  career  as  an  iron- 
master. By  1888  he  had  seven  great  plants,  all  on  the  outskirts  of 
Pittsburg,  and  these  he  welded  together  into  a  compact  and  effective 
organization. 

He  succeeded  in  everj'thing  he  undertook.  Nor  did  this  Scottish 
"  bobbin  boy  "  neglect  the  less  material  ideals  of  life.  He  wrote  books. 
His  philanthropy  was  broad.  He  entered  with  zest  into  social  life  and 
outdoor  sports.  He  not  only  exemplified  the  doctrine  of  a  broad-gauged 
success ;  he  also  preached  it — in  many  public  addresses. 

This  was  the  man  whose  very  strength,  whose  deftness  in  business 
strateg}^  drove  his  rivals  to  buy  him  out.  They  did  buy  him  out,  and 
at  the  age  of  sixty-four  he  retired  from  active  business,  one  of  the  rich- 
est men  in  the  world.  With  his  retirement  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  began  operations,  on  April  i,  1901. 

The  new  corporation  was  made  up  of  a  number  of  constituent 
companies,  united  under  a  general  policy  which  was  dictated  by  a 
carefully  selected  board.  Capital  stock  was  issued  to  the  amount  of 
$1,100,000,000.  This,  with  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  $304,000,000, 
brought  the  total  of  securities  issued  by  the  corporation  to  $1,404,- 
000,000. 

When  the  work  of  organization  was  begun  it  was  considered  doubt- 
ful whether  enough  money  could  be  found  to  carry  out  the  plan.  But 
an  "underwriting  syndicate"  was  formed,  with  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
at  the  head,  and  the  syndicate  was  pledged  to  take  enough  of  the  stock 
and  bonds  to  guarantee  the  success  of  the  promoters'  work.  This 
meant  tliat  the  syndicate  agreed  to  assume  for  its  own  members  at  least 
two  hundred  million  dollars  of  the  corporation's  securities,  if  a  market 
were  not  found  elsewhere ;  and  it  was  the  largest  obligation  of  the  kind 
that  had  ever  been  undertaken. 

Wealthy  men  all  over  the  country  were  eager  to  join  the  syndicate, 
for  it  gave  the  chance  of  large  profits  without  actual  payments.  Confi- 
dence in  Mr.  Morgan's  skill  in  unloading  shares  on  the  public  made 
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capitalists  feel  safe  in  assuming  that  they  would  not  be  called  on  to  buy 
any  unsold  stocks  and  bonds.  This  confidence  was  justified  in  the  case 
of  the  Steel  Corporation.  A  market  was  easily  found.  And  for  taking 
the  risk  involved  in  joining  the  syndicate  each  of  its  members  received  a 
proportionate  share  of  five  per  cent,  of  the  total  securities  marketed  by 
the  syndicate.    It  was  an  easy  way  to  make  money. 

II 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  at  this  time,  was  the  foremost  figure  in  Ameri- 
can finance.  He  appeared  to  be  big  enough  and  broad  enough  to  real- 
ize that  in  the  long  run  his  own  interests  were  dependent  upon  the 
genuine  interests  of  the  public;  that  if  he  would  retain  his  masterful 
position  he  must  be  a  builder,  not  a  wrecker.  The  danger  in  expansion 
is,  of  course,  the  temptation  to  inflate  values.  But  in  the  boom  times 
of  1901  inflation  was  not  feared.  Were  not  the  statements  of  the  pro- 
moters made  good  by  actual  immediate  money  returns?  Coin  in  the 
pocket  is  a  panacea  for  care. 

Mr.  Morgan,  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  personality,  by  the  confidence 
of  the  public  in  his  foresight  and  in  his  scrupulous  honesty,  dominated 
business.  The  cartoonists  pictured  him  with  a  crown  on  his  head,  or 
as  Atlas  bearing  the  world  on  his  shoulders.  The  people,  on  the  whole, 
accepted  with  good  nature  the  paternal  despotism  of  his  rule.  He  was 
the  great  figure — the  man  most  prominent  in  the  public  prints.  His 
goings  and  comings  were  chronicled  with  minute  fidelity.  He  was 
even  honored  with  that  final  evidence  of  importance — the  frequent  visits 
of  annoying  cranks. 

Unlike  Mr.  Carnegie,  he  was  bom  to  wealth  and  responsibility. 
His  early  story  was  not  made  up  of  humble  toil  and  hardship.  But  he 
possessed,  like  the  ironmaster,  the  genius  of  control;  knew  how  to 
choose  his  subordinates ;  had  the  wisdom  to  devote  his  energies  to  the 
broader  lines  of  organization,  leaving  the  details  to  others.  The  salient 
principle  of  his  policy  was  that  no  enterprise  was  worth  handling  unless 
it  could  be  made  more  valuable.  It  was  "  develop,"  and  again  "  de- 
velop/' and  "  develop."  A  man  of  large  frame,  curt  in  manner,  quick 
in  decision,  short  in  speech,  he  gave  a  tremendous  personal  impetus  to 
aflPairs. 

The  statement  of  its  business  issued  by  the  Steel  Corporation  at  the 
close  of  its  first  six  months  of  business  was  accepted  by  investors  with 
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considerable  satisfaction.  From  April  i  to  the  end  of  September  the 
net  earnings  were  almost  fifty-five  million  dollars.  For  interest  on 
bonds  $7,600,000  was  allowed ;  about  $7,060,000  was  laid  aside  for  the 
sinking  fund;  dividends  amounting  altogether  to  $27,968,224,  were 
paid  on  the  preferred  and  common  stock ;  and  a  surplus  of  more  than 
$12,326,000  was  retained.  The  income  represented  by  these  figures 
was,  over  and  above  the  operating  expenses,  something  more  than  ten 
per  cent. 

The  policy  of  the  corporation  in  publishing  the  main  facts  of  its 
business  progress  was  for  the  time  a  source  of  jubilation  to  those  who 
held  that  publicity  should  be  required  of  the  trusts  as  of  the  national 
banks.  And  yet  it  was  argued  in  some  quarters  that  the  public  had  a 
right  to  a  fuller  statement.  The  information  divulged  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  was  of  such  a  character  as  to  invite  investment ;  but  there  was 
nothing  to  enable  investors  to  form  independent  estimates  of  the  corpo- 
ration's future  earning  capacity.  There  was  nothing  to  indicate  whether 
the  new  "  boom  "  in  iron  and  steel  could  be  considered  permanent. 
Writers  in  the  press  insisted  that  the  English  plan  of  giving  to  stock- 
holders full  details  of  the  business  and  the  privilege  of  voting  divi- 
dends ought  to  be  adopted. 

The  President  of  the  Steel  Corporation  shared  popular  attention 
with  Mr.  Carnegie  and  Mr.  Morgan.  He  was  a  young  man,  only 
thirty-nine  years  of  age,  who  had  made  his  way  by  unquestioned  ability, 
and  his  name  was  Charles  M.  Schwab.  He  started  in  the  iron  business 
at  a  wage  of  one  dollar  a  day,  but  in  six  months  he  was  chief  of  the 
engineering  corps  with  which  he  had  begun  in  a  humble  position.  He 
advanced  quickly,  by  leaps.  Mr.  Carnegie  made  him  a  partner,  and 
in  1896  he  became  President  of  the  Carnegie  Company.  He  possessed 
in  a  peculiar  degree  the  power  to  get  through  a  vast  amount  of  work 
quickly,  striking  straight  into  the  essential  points  of  every  matter  in 
hand,  and  once  through  with  his  work,  he  was  apparently  able  to  free 
his  mind  of  it. 

Such  qualifications  were,  of  course,  indispensable  to  the  head  of  the 
tremendous  Steel  Corporation,  and  his  possession  of  them  influenced 
the  choice  of  him  as  President.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  ability  of  any  man  to  carry  out  singly  the  task  that  was  set  for 
the  president  of  this  corporation  could  not  but  b?  ^  matter  of  doubt, 
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That  even  the  stocky  figure  of  "  Qiarley  "  Schwab  could  sustain  the 
burden  was  questioned.  It  seemed  as  if  business  combination  might  be 
pushed  too  far,  too  rapidly — ^before  the  systems  of  executive  manage- 
ment could  be  expanded  to  cover  safely  and  completely  the  larger  con- 
ditions. 

Ill 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  hardly  in  running  order 
when  organized  labor  aimed  a  blow  at  it.  The  moment  seemed  propi- 
tious for  a  strike.  The  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and 
Tin  Plate  Workers,  desirous  of  regaining  and  increasing  the  prestige 
lost  by  the  failure  of  the  Homestead  strike  of  1892,  made  certain  de- 
mands upon  three  of  the  subsidiary  companies.  The  corporation  offi- 
cials agreed  to  the  union  contention  as  to  hours  of  labor,  wages,  and 
the  organization  of  lodges  in  non-union  mills  from  which  the  Amal- 
gamated had  theretofore  been  excluded.  But  President  T.  J.  Shaffer, 
of  the  Amalgamated,  went  farther,  and  insisted  that  the  union  scale 
should  be  applied  to  the  non-union  mills.  In  a  statement  published  a 
short  time  later,  the  Amalgamated  Association  explained  its  position  as 
follows : 

"  We  do  not  ask  assistance  of  the  .manufacturers  in  unionizing  the 
plants  now  being  operated  non-union.  We  simply  ask  that  the  three 
companies — the  Sheet  Steel,  Tin  Plate,  and  Steel  Hoop— sign  the  scale 
for  all  mills,  whether  non-union  or  union,  thus  preventing  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  the  non-union  plants  during  dull  times. 

"  We  ask  that  all  agreements  now  in  force  between  the  companies 
and  the  men  binding  the  latter  not  to  join  any  labor  organization  be 
canceled  by  the  companies.  We  ask  to  be  let  alone  in  the  matter  of 
organization.  We  have  never  been  arrogant  in  insisting  that  men  join 
our  organization  or  leave  the  union  mills.  The  statement  that  we  wish 
the  companies  to  bind  themselves  to  employ  only  union  men  is  a  delib- 
erate falsehood. 

"  We  do  not  ask  even  recognition  of  the  union  in  the  organization  of 
non-union  mills,  further  than  the  signing  of  the  scale.  The  represen- 
tative of  our  organization  in  each  mill  is  the  mill  committee.  We 
do  not  demand  that  the  companies  agree  to  recognize  this  committee, 
even  in  the  non-union  plants.  That  is  a  matter  we  allow  employes 
pf  every  plant  to  settle  for  themselves,     The  thing  that  we  insist  on  is 
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that  the  men  be  released  from  the  contracts  now  binding  them  to  belong 
to  no  labor  organization  and  be  allowed  to  join  our  association  without 
being  discharged,  as  has  been  the  rule  heretofore  in  the  non-union  plants 
of  the  Sheet  Steel  Company." 

The  dispute  was  one  for  compromise ;  especially  as  both  the  employ- 
ers and  the  union  claimed  more  than  they  could  control  in  the  non-union 
mills.  The  question  was  whether  the  men  in  twelve  mills  did  or  did 
not  desire  the  union  scale.  In  six  of  these  mills  the  majority  of  the 
men  wished  to  be  union ;  in  the  other  six  the  desire  for  the  "  open  shop  " 
predominated.  When  this  actual  condition  had  been  discovered  the 
corporation  offered  to  allow  the  unionization  of  four  of  the  mills,  but 
absolutely  refused  to  enforce  the  union  scale  in  the  mills  that  remained 
non-union. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  Amalgamated  Association  should  have  re- 
jected this  compromise  offer,  with  its  substantial  gains.  Nevertheless, 
a  strike  was  ordered  to  begin  on  July  15.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into 
the  details  of  the  struggle.  There  were  the  usual  concomitants  of  un- 
ruliness  and  disorder,  of  boycotting,  of  attempts  to  bring  political  in- 
fluences to  bear  on  the  employers.  But  the  main  point  in  determining 
the  issue  was  the  failure  of  public  sentiment  to  support  the  cause  of  the 
strikers.  The  steel  companies  asserted  all  along  that  they  were  not 
opposed  to  the  unionization  of  their  mills.  That  they  were  unwilling 
to  apply  the  union  scale  to  the  non-union  mills  was  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  non-union  mills  were  the  larger  and  the  better  equipped, 
and,  therefore,  would  naturally  be  the  last  to  close  down  in  dull  times. 

The  reason  for  the  superiority  of  the  non-union  mills  was  this :  In 
the  period  before  the  movement  of  consolidation' in  the  steel  industry 
there  had  been  numerous  strikes  in  which  the  stronger  companies  had 
won  and  the  weaker  companies  had  lost.  Those  that  had  won  had 
driven  the  unions  from  their  shops,  and,  adopting*  labor-saving  devices 
(a  policy  which  the  unions  checked  in  the  shops  where  they  continued 
to  exist),  had  moved  far  ahead  in  efficient  production. 

The  public  felt,  on  the  whole,  that  the  corporation  had  made  a  fair 
offer  to  the  Amalgamated  Association  and  that  the  strike  was  not  only 
rash,  but  unjustifiable.  Prominent  labor  leaders  counselled  against  the 
strike  and  urged  its  settlement.  It  was  clear  that  President  Shaffer, 
by  his  uncompromising  attitude,  was  doing  serious  injury  to  the  cause 
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of  organized  labor.  He  ignored  the  workingman's  broader  interests. 
When  the  strike  ended,  on  September  14,  the  Steel  Corporation 
was  an  easy  victor.  The  terms,  and  they  were  very  just,  provided  that 
the  mills  which  the  strikers  had  succeeded  in  closing  and  keeping  closed 
should  continue  to  be  recognized  as  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Association.  No  provision  was  made  for  the  reemployment 
of  union  men  in  mills  which  during  the  strike  had  been  re-opened  with 
non-union  labor.    The  wage-scale  was  not  affected  by  the  strike. 

Railroad  Consolidation 

Another  financial  movement  of  great  magnitude  that  reached  its 
culmination  in  1901  was  involved  in  the  effort  to  consolidate  the  railroad 
interests  of  the  country  in  a  few  large  systems.  The  motive  at  the  back 
of  the  tendency  —  which  it  was  freely  prophesied  would  not  end 
until  all  the  American  railroads  had  been  brought  under  one  control — 
was,  generally  speaking,  the  same  motive  that  had  influenced  all  indus- 
trial and  financial  consolidation,  namely,  to  get  free  of  the  annoying  and 
depressing  effects  of  a  too  keen  competition.  Rate-cutting  had  played 
havoc  with  railroad  profits.  Then,  too,  the  possibility  of  economizing 
in  the  expenses  of  operation  was  present  in  the  minds  of  railroad  men. 

It  was  clear  that  to  get  control  of  a  railroad  it  would  not  often  be 
necessary  to  purchase  it  outright.  To  possess  a  majority  of  the  stock 
was  sufficient.  Moreover,  it  would  not  always  be  necessary  to  have 
control,  if  a  sufficient  amount  of  stock  were  purchased  to  insure  even  a 
minority  voice  in  the  directorate  and  thus  to  keep  in  the  foreground  the 
question  of  mutual  interests. 

I 

The  "  community  of  interests  "  idea  first  began  to  attract  general 
attention  in  1900.  An  unexpected  illumination  in  the  minds  of  W.  K. 
V^anderbilt,  head  of  the  Vanderbilt  system,  and  A.  J.  Cassatt,  the  new 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  led  the  two  magnates  to  get 
into  business  touch  with  each  other.  Whether  others  were  concerned 
matters  little.  The  results  of  the  new  intercourse  spoke  for  themselves. 
The  Pennsylvania  acquired  control  of  three  railroads,  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  the  Vander- 
bilt interests  having  some  understanding,  backed  by  substantial  partici- 
pation, as  to  the  policy  of  the  enlarged  Pennsylvania  System. 
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In  January  and  February,  1901,  came  a  wider  extension  of  the  com- 
munity of  interests  plan.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  who,  it  may  be  inferred, 
was  not  blind  to  the  new  tendency  in  railroad  development,  with  the 
help  of  his  associates,  carried  out  a  plan  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
anthracite  coal-carrying  railroads.  Through  his  agency  the  Erie  Rail- 
road bought  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad  bought  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
interests  represented  in  the  Erie,  the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna,  the 
Central  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroads  se- 
cured the  controlling  voice  in  the  management  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad.  The  result  of  this  concentration  of  management  was  to  put 
the  anthracite  coal  industry  into  the  hands  of  the  Morgan  interests.  It 
made  it  possible  for  a  little  group  on  Wall  Street  to  fix  the  price  of  coal, 
as  well  as  to  insure  stability  in  the  carrying  rates. 

In  February,  moreover,  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Morgan,  the  South- 
ern Railroad  enlarged  its  operations  by  purchasing  outright  the  com- 
paratively small  but  well-equipped  and  efficient  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road. The  purchase  gave  to  the  Southern  System  valuable  new 
terminals. 

II 

Looking  westward,  it  is  at  once  seen  that  railroad  consolidation  was 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States.  The  Union 
Pacific,  which  was  controlled  by  the  Harriman  interests,  in  February 
bought  the  control  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  stock  being  purchasable 
because,  after  the  death  of  Collis  P.  Huntington,  who  had  been  at  the 
head  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  his  heirs  were  indifferent  as  to  who  might 
take  the  helm.  The  Union  Pacific  bought  only  seventy  or  eighty  mil- 
lion dollars  of  the  total  capital  stock  of  about  $198,000,000,  but  there 
were  few  other  large  individual  stockholders  and  a  majority  of  the 
stock  was  not  considered  necessary  to  the  actual  dictation  of  policy. 
The  preponderating  influence  would  control. 

Farther  north,  the  interests  represented  by  James  J.  Hill,  of  the 
Great  Northern,  saw  the  desirability  of  a  connection  to  the  southward, 
and  acquired  control  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy.  Whether 
or  not  the  purpose  of  the  transaction  was,  as  Mr.  Hill  claimed,  to  reach 
the  Southern  cotton  traffic  through  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  is  im- 
material to  the  present  issue.      It  is    enough    that    the    Hill-Morgan 
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group  took  the  Burlington  with  the  idea  of  leasing  it  to  the  Great 
Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific.  The  action  was,  perhaps,  suffix 
ciently  justified  by  the  policy  which  the  promoters  were  thus  trying 
to  carry  out. 

But  the  purchase  was  hardly  consummated  before  the  Union  Pacific 
people  got  wind  of  the  situation.  They  saw  in  the  new  control  of  the 
Burlington  a  threat' against  themselves.  It  was  too  late  to  attack  the 
Burlington  stock  in  the  market.  What,  then,  were  they  to  do?  The 
plan  that  appealed  to  them  as  most  practicable  was  to  neutralize  the 
effect  of  the  Burlington  transfer  by  fighting  for  control  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  which  was  closely  affiliated  with  the  Great  Northern.  So  the 
"Harriman  crowd"  entered  the  market  for  this  purpose,  hoping  that,  if 
successful,  they  could  force  the  Hill-Morgan  group  to  respect  the  Union 
Pacific  interests.  A  titanic  battle  for  Northern  Pacific  Stocks  followed. 
On  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  the  knights  of  modern  financial 
warfare  pitted  their  strength  against  one  another,  and  Northern  Pacific 
shares  went  up  and  up  until  on  May  9,  a  day  of  awful  frenzy,  they 
reached  one  thousand  dollars  apiece.  More  shares  than  were  in  exist- 
ence were  sold.  Inevitably  the  men  who  had  thought  to  profit  by  "  bear- 
ing "  the  stock  were  badly  pinched.  But  leading  interests  broke  the 
corner  by  agreeing  to  the  postponement  of  stock  deliveries,  and  the 
situation  was  also  eased  a  little  by  the  position  assumed  by  a  New  York 
Judge,  who  issued  a  restraining  order. 

A  truce  was  patched  up.  The  Hill  interest  pledged  itself  not  to 
exercise  its  control  of  the  Burlington  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Union 
Pacific  until  Mr.  Morgan  had  used  his  skill  to  effect  a  disentanglement. 
The  final  plan,  adopted  at  the  great  financier's  suggestion,  was  to  se- 
lect for  the  directorate  of  the  Northern  Pacific  five  new  members  who 
were  chosen  with  a  view  to  the  permanent  protection  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific group.  If  the  re-constituted  board  disagreed  over  the  conflicting 
interests  of  the  Harriman  and  Hill-Morgan  groups,  W.  K.  Vanderbilt 
was  to  act  as  referee,  or,  in  his  absence,  A.  J.  Cassatt.  The  easy  infer- 
ence was  that  the  Harriman  faction  really  had  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
majority  of  the  Northern  Pacific  stock,  and  that  the  buying  that  shook 
the  market  was  the  Hill-Morgan  effort  to  get  the  control  back.  In  any 
event  the  panic  of  May  9  was  merely  an  incident  of  speculative  over- 
trading. 
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III 

The  outcome  of  community  of  interests  in  the  Northwest  was  not 
apparent  until  toward  the  close  of  the  year.  On  November  13  the 
Northern  Securities  Company  was  incorporated  at  Trenton,  New  Jer- 
sey, with  a  capital  of  four  hundred  million  dollars.  This  Company, 
second  in  size  only  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  was  designed 
as  a  "merger"  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern  Railroads. 
It  was  a  "holding"  Company ;  that  is,  it  took  over  the  majority  of  the 
stock  of  the  two  roads,  and  was  supposed  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
their  actual  management,  its  purpose,  as  stated  in  the  articles  of  incor- 
poration, being  to  acquire  and  deal  in  the  stocks  of  corporations.  The 
reason  for  the  roundabout  method  thus  employed  to  consolidate  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern  interests  was  a  desire  to  evade  the 
law  against  combination  in  restraint  of  trade.  The  men  who  formed  the 
new  company  thought  that  they  would  be  safe  from  interference.  The 
Northern  Securities  Company,  however,  was  hardly  organized  before 
the  governments  of  the  Northwestern  States  through  which  the  merged 
railroads  ran,  as  well  as  the  central  Government  at  Washington,  pre- 
pared to  question  the  legality  of  the  combination.  Popular  sentiment 
favored  a  test  of  the  "  anti-trust "  law. 

The  general  status  of  railroad  control  at  the  close  of  1901  was  this : 
Two-thirds  of  the  entire  railroad  mileage  of  the  country  was  owned  or 
regulated  by  the  Pennsylvania,  Vanderbilt,  Morgan,  Morgan-Hill,  At- 
lantic Coast  Line,  Harriman,  Moore,  and  Gould  groups.  The  division 
between  these  groups  was  not  always  easily  distinguishable,  for  their 
interests  sometimes  overlapped.  Enlarging  the  list  it  is  found  that 
nineteen  owners  or  groups  of  owners,  including  those  just  named,  con- 
trolled over  four-fifths  of  the  total  mileage,  which  amounted  to  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand,  or  about  two-fifths  of  the  total  mileage  of  the 
world. 

Expositions  as  Exponents  of  Progress 

It  is  significant  that  the  progressive  nations  from  time  to  time  should 
take  count  of  their  position  by  assembling  in  one  place  and  at  one 
moment  the  essential  evidences  of  their  progress.  The  modern  "  expo- 
sition "  expresses  the  desire  of  the  race  to  know  just  where  it  stands. 
It  is  educative  in  the  broader  sense.    If  t}iere  had  been  at  reasonable 
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intervals  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  great  international  exposi- 
tions in  the  larger  capitals  of  Europe,  and  if  we  possessed  complete 
records — written  and  photographic — of  those  expositions,  we  should 
to-day  know  much  more  than  we  do  of  Alfred's  England,  of  Medi- 
aeval Germany,  and  of  Renaissance  Italy.  Three  hundred  years  hence 
the  scholar  who  would  write  a  history  of  human  culture  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  may  turn  with  certainty  to  the  records  of  the  Columbian 
Exposition  to  learn  the  status  of  American  life  in  the  closing  decade 
of  that  century.  And  he  will  find  in  those  records  not  only  a  picture 
of  progress,  arrested  for  his  contemplation ;  he  will  discover  there  also 
our  estimate  of  the  generations  that  preceded  us. 

I 

In  the  opening  year  of  the  Twentieth  Century  the  principal  In- 
ternational Exposition  was  the  Pan-American,  at  Buffalo,  New 
York.  To  construct  it  about  ten  million  dollars  was  expended — a  little 
more  than  half  of  tfie  construction  cost  of  the  Columbian  Exposition 
at  Chicago  in  1893.  The  exhibits  were  fairly  comprehensive,  much 
space  being  given  to  South  and  Central  American  countries,  which  were 
thoroughly  represented.  The  "Pan-American  ideal'*  of  a  continent 
closely  knit  together  was  emphasized  throughout  the  exhibits. 

On  the  pictorial  side  the  Exposition  was  a  daring  apotheosis  of 
color — somewhat  glaring  in  the  mid-day  sun,  perhaps,  but  softened  into 
effects  of  great  charm  at  dusk  and  during  the  evening  illuminations. 
Half  a  million  incandescent  electric  lights  after  dark  traced  the  outlines 
of  the  buildings,  and  threw  a  glow  over  fountains  and  statuary  and 
the  upturned  faces  of  the  human  throng.  It  was  a  magic  transmuta- 
tion, a  sudden  birth  of  fairyland;  and  twenty-five  miles  away,  where 
the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  tumbled  over  the  ledges  of  Niagara,  was 
the  power  that  made  this  wonder-city  possible.  For  Niagara  was  the 
genius  of  the  Exposition.  The  green  of  the  cataract  predominated  in 
the  color  scheme  of  the  buildings.  Its  waters  generated  the  force — 
five  thousand  horse-power — that  ran  all  the  machinery  and  furnished 
the  light. 

The  Exposition  was  opened  on  May  i,  before  it  had  been  really 
completed.  For  weeks  afterward  workmen  were  busy  putting  on  the 
finishing  touches.  On  May  20  occurred  the  formal  dedication.  Vice- 
President  Roosevelt  and  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  who  delivered 
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the  principal  addresses,  both  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  to  the  logical  development  of  the  American  continent.  Visi- 
tors to  the  Fair  were  as  many  as  might  have  been  expected,  though  the 
assassination  of  President  McKinley  on  the  grounds  in  September  un- 
doubtedly made  the  place  an  abode  of  sad  memories  and  lowered  the 
attendance  during  the  last  few  weeks. 

It  is  no  slight  upon  the  artistic  features  of  the  Exposition  to  say 
that  its  most  important  achievement  was  economic  and  commercial.  Its 
effect,  small,  perhaps,  when  future  development  is  considered,  was  to 
display  American  wares  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  South  America  the 
advantages  of  buying  in  the  United  States.  Great  as  had  been  the 
strides  of  American  trade  it  had  extended  only  tentatively  to  the  coun- 
tries to  the  south.  Trade  with  Mexico  and  the  Central  American  coun- 
tries and  the  Islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  had  grown.  Mexico,  in 
1900,  bought  more  than  half  of  her  foreign  supplies  in  the  United  States, 
an  increase  of  twenty-two  per  cent,  over  1899,  and  sold  three-fourths 
of  her  exports  to  her  northern  neighbor,  an  increase  of  eleven  per  cent. 
With  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  American  trade  was  increas- 
ing, despite  the  activities  of  German  commercial  agents,  liberally  sup- 
plied with  German  capital.  The  West  Indies  bought  most  of  their  food 
supplies  from  the  United  States,  though  they  sent  to  the  greater  part  of 
their  exports  to  Europe.  But  all  this  development  was  an  incident  of 
contiguity.  The  United  States  was  selling  to  Mexico  and  Central 
America  and  the  West  Indies  because  they  were  easy  to  reach;  and 
trade,  of  course,  follows  the  line  of  least  resistance. 

Meanwhile  South  America  was  giving  little  attention  to  the  United 
States  markets,  nor  were  the  North  American  producers  considering 
the  great  possibilities  of  the  southern  half  of  the  continent.  From 
1890  to  1900  exports  from  the  United  States  to  all  of  South  America 
increased  only  from  $34,700,000  to  $41,250,000.  Imports  into  the 
United  States  from  South  America  increased  only  from  $100,900,000 
in  1890  to  $102,706,600  in  1900.  And  yet  in  1900  the  United  States 
sent  $103,000,000  of  exports  to  Canada;  $602,000,000  to  Great  Britain; 
$197,000,000  to  Germany;  $82,000,000  to  France;  $83,000,000  to  the 
Netherlands. 

Did  not  this  look  like  neglect  ?  Yes  and  no.  If  the  United  States 
exporters  were  ignoring  South  America  and  underselling  their  Euro- 
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pean  rivals  in  the  European  markets,  it  was  because  the  facilities  of 
trade  were  easier  with  Europe  than  with  South  America.  It  was  clear 
that  as  soon  as  some  check  should  come  to  the  first  irresistible  American 
commercial  attack  upon  Europe,  as  soon  as  a  better  steamship  service 
should  be  developed  between  the  United  States  and  South  American 
ports,  as  soon,  perchance,  as  the  great  dream  of  a  Pan-American  rail- 
road should  be  near  realization,  the  United  States,  other  conditions 
being  equal,  would  take  to  itself  the  South  American  trade  now  •so  care- 
fully exploited  by  Europe. 

II 

The  South  Carolina  Interstate  and  West  Indian  Exposition  opened 
at  Qiarleston  in  December  and  continued  after  the  close  of  the  year. 
Like  its  more  elaborate  and  more  ambitious  predecessor  at  Buffalo,  it 
pictured  the  possibilities  of  the  countries  to  the  south  of  the  United 
States,  though  it  dealt  primarily  with  the  United  States  and  the  West 
Indies.  It  was  situated  about  two  and  one-half  miles  from  the  business 
center  of  Charleston,  and  the  grounds  extended  for  two  thousand  feet 
along  the  Cooper  and  Ashley  rivers,  amid  beautiful  natural  surround- 
ings. From  the  prevailing  color  tone  this  Exposition  came  to  be  called 
"  The  Ivory  Gty."  Its  buildings,  like  those  of  the  Pan-American  Ex- 
position, followed  the  architecture  of  the  Spanish  Renaissance. 

Ill 

The  international  exposition  which  continued  from  May  to  Novem- 
ber,  1901,  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  was  very  largely  industrial  in  its  char- 
acter, though  the  varied  development  of  Scotland  in  other  branches  of 
human  activity  was  admirably  set  forth.  The  site,  in  Kelvingrove 
Park,  was  just  about  as  extensive  as  that  of  the  Pan-American  Ex- 
position. The  money  outlay,  however,  was  less  than  at  Buffalo. 
Aside  from  the  local  displays,  the  Glasgow  Exposition  was  most 
interesting  for  the  large  and  attractive  Russian  exhibit,  which  occupied 
four-sevenths  of  the  total  space  allotted  to  foreign  nations.  M.  de 
Witte,  Russian  Minister  of  Finance,  had  announced  the  Czar's  wish 
that  "  the  participation  of  Russia  in  the  Glasgow  Exposition  will  be  a 
new  step  toward  the  establishment  and  consolidation  of  the  amicable 
relations  which  are  so  important  for  both  countries."  So  the  Russian 
Government  granted  $150,000  for  the  erection  of  suitable  pavilions, 
which  were  put  up  by  Russian  workmen,  sent  from  St.  Petersburg  for 
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the  purpose.  After  the  Russian  pavilions  the  Canadian  building  was 
regarded  as  the  most  striking.  The  United  States  had  no  separate  sec- 
tion, but  there  were  many  American  exhibits  in  the  machinery  hall. 
Among  the  many  smaller  expositions  of  the  year,  there  was  one  in 
the  Azores,  Portugal's  Atlantic  Islands,  eight  hundred  miles  due  west 
from  the  Portuguese  mainland.  In  July  the  King  and  Queen  of  Portu- 
gal inaugurated  the  exposition  in  person,  at  Ponta  Delgada,  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  the  Azores. 

Europe  Resents  the  American  Invasion 

While  the  United  States  was  stepping  to  the  front  of  the  ranks  of 
industrial  and  commercial  nations,  Europe  was  far  from  blind  to  the 
situation.  England  realized  that  her  leadership  was  being  taken  from 
her.  It  was  not  so  much  that  she  had  lagged  in  the  march  as  that  she 
had  been  caught  and  passed  by  the  unexpected  spurt  of  a  wide-awake 
younger  nation.  Germany,  too,  was  forging  ahead  at  a  rapid  pace, 
leading  the  continental  countries  and  threatening  to  seize  those  shreds 
of  British  supremacy  that  were  escaping  the  clutch  of  the  United  States. 
Even  Italy  was  bearing  the  burden  of  her  heavy  debt  with  greater  ease, 
under  the  tutelage  of  a  sane  and  progressive  young  monarch ;  and  Rus- 
sia, at  the  behest  of  a  far-seeing  minister  of  finance,  M.  de  Witte,  was 
working  out  broad  plans  to  relieve  agricultural  depression  and  to  de- 
velop industrialism  which  in  time  might  bring  to  the  Czar's  dominion 
the  capital  that  was  so  greatly  needed. 

After  the  first  shock  of  the  "  American  invasion  "  Europe  began  to 
search  for  means  to  stem  the  tide  that  was  advancing  from  the  West. 
Several  years  back  in  the  nineties  Count  Goluchowski,  Premier  of 
Austria-Hungary,  had  foreseen  the  coming  outburst  of  American 
.energy  and  had  called  for  an  anti-American  coalition  of  the  European 
Powers.  By  the  first  year  of  the  new  Century  other  publicists  were 
voicing  the  alarm.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  the  French  economist,  ex- 
pressed the  current  feeling  in  a  letter  to  the  Vienna  Tageblatt.  "  The 
United  States,"  he  said,  "  is  on  the  point  of  becoming  the  most  im- 
portant economic  factor  in  the  world.  It  may  henceforth  be  regarded 
as  the  first  industrial  nation,  and  its  superiority  will  become  more  strik- 
ingly evident  year  by  year.  Moreover,  it  will  soon  have  a  considerable 
mercantile  marine."    He  then  advocated  the  formation  of  an  alliance 
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between  the  nations  of  Europe,  an  economic  alliance,  "which  may  pos- 
sibly and  desirably  develop  into  a  political  alliance."  The  object  was 
to  stimulate  inter-European  trade  by  lower  customs  duties  between  the 
signatory  Powers,  while  erecting  against  American  products  a  high 
tariff  wall. 

Such  propositions  as  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu's  were  doubtless  impracti- 
cable. They  were  not  taken  up  as  generally  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, the  plain  fact  being  that  European  consumers  cared  little  for  the 
opinion  of  publicists  and  were  more  than  glad  to  buy  American  imports 
as  long  as  they  were  better  and  cheaper  than  the  native  products.  It 
was  hard  to  get  support  for  protective  tariff  plans,  though  Germany,  as 
will  be  seen  later,  took  measures  toward  a  high  tariff.  But  however 
small  the  feasibility  of  an  anti-American  coalition,  the  very  fact  of  the 
proposals  proved  that  Europe  was  rubbing  her  eyes  and  waking  up.  It 
was  not  to  be  long  before  Great  Britain  and  her  continental  friends  and 
rivals  would  each  take  steps  toward  more  energetic  national  develop- 
ment. And  meanwhile  the  New  World  for  the  first  time  had  laid  a 
strong  hand  on  the  Old. 
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The  acquisition  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  by  the  United 
States  was  due  not  merely  to  "  the  logic  of  events."  Chance,  which  is 
but  "  another  name  for  ignorance/'  did  not  govern  in  the  premises  un- 
less ignorance  be  defined  as  man's  inability  to  find  conscious  meanings 
for  subconscious  ideas.  The  emergence  of  the  United  States  from  a 
long  period  of  exclusive  self -development  was  followed  naturally  by  a 
great  tendency  to  use  the  talents  that  had  been  so  marvelously  increased. 
Events  brought  opportunity  to  extend  the  national  prestige,  to  widen 
the  national  markets.  Those  opportunities  were*  seized,  the  people 
realizing  that  colonial  expansion  was  in  accord  not  only  with  the  new 
note  in  the  national  life,  but  as  well  with  the  old  ideals  of  helping  other 
nations,  and  especially  those  that  had  been  oppressed,  to  more  useful 
and  happier  modes  of  living. 

The  main  question  involved  in  the  purchase  of  the  Philippines  was 
one  of  policy.  Was  it  desirable  to  reach  far  out  into  the  Pacific,  when 
a  newer  field  for  exploitation  lay  closer  at  hand  in  South  America? 
Was  it  wise  to  assume  responsibilities  that  seemed  likely  to  involve 
entanglements  with  foreign  Powers,  when  by  turning  the  attention  di- 
rectly southward  the  opportunities  of  commerce  and  beneficent  dealing 
might  be  kept  almost  free  of  complications  by  the  simple  workings  of 
Monroeism  ? 

In  answering  these  questions  it  should  first  be  noted  that  popular 
interest  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  direction  of  the  national  ex- 
pansion. The  Spanish  war  focused  the  eyes  of  the  American  people 
on  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  and  the  Philippines.  If  the  Government  had 
failed  to  take  over  the  Philippines,  the  mistake  would  ultimately  have 
been  evident.  The  nation  had  its  great  chance  to  assume  its  place  as  a 
World  Power.    Consciously  or  unconsciously,  that  chance  was  reco^-* 
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nized  and  accepted.  South  America  could  wait.  The  advantage  of 
proximity  to  the  Northern  and  Western  coasts  of  South  America  would 
serve,  at  the  fitting  time,  to  give  American  trade  the  preponderance  in 
South  American  ports.  The  Philippines,  moreover,  supplied  a  com- 
mercial base  close  to  the  Chinese  Empire,  whose  future  development 
was  of  importance  to  all  the  aggressive  Powers.  The  Pacific  was  to  be 
the  ocean  of  the  future.  The  United  States  must  build  up  strong  pres- 
tige on  the  Pacific,  if  she  would  hold  her  own  as  a  great  commercial 
nation. 

Critics  of  the  colonial  policy  of  the  United  States  have  found  an  in- 
congruity between  the  moral  ideals  that  were  expressed  so  strongly  as 
a  reason  for  intervention  in  Cuba  and  the  acquisition  of  the  Philip- 
pines, with  the  ensuing  experiments  in  administration.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  if  the  incongruity  was  in  this  instance  more  marked  than  it 
usually  is  between  ideal  and  practice.  The  moral  ideals  were  not  the 
expression  of  hypocrisy.  President  McKinley,  in  the  address  delivered 
at  his  second  inauguration,  March  4,  1901,  concentrated  in  a  few  words 
the  combined  ethical  and  practical  aims  of  the  new  colonial  policy.  In 
the  more  sweeping  sense  his  statement  reconciled  the  qonflicting  ele- 
ments. Of  necessity  the  actual  policy  of  administration  was  still  ten- 
tative. Colonial  rule  was  an  experiment.  Only  the  most  marvelous 
intuition  could  prevent  mistakes.  It  was  essential  that  the  early  mis- 
takes should  not  be  regarded  as  proof  of  ultimate  failure.  The  aston- 
ishing fact  is  not  that  mistakes  were  made,  but  that  they  were  so  few. 

Clearly  and  unmistakably.  President  McKinley,  at  his  inauguration, 
defined  the  duty  and  purpose  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba.  "  The 
peace  which  we  are  pledged  to  leave  to  the  Cuban  people  must,"  he 
said,  "  carr>^  with  it  the  guarantees  of  permanence.  We  became  spon- 
sors for  the  pacification  of  the  island,  and  we  remain  accountable  to  the 
Cubans,  no  less  than  to  our  own  country  and  people,  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Cuba  as  a  free  commonwealth  on  abiding  foundations  of  right, 
justice,  liberty,  and  assured  order.  Our  enfranchisement  of  the  people 
will  not  be  completed  until  free  Cuba  shall  be  a  reality,  not  a  name ;  a 
perfec?  entity,  not  a  hasty  experiment  bearing  within  itself  the  elements 
of  failure." 

Of  the  Philippines  he  said :  "  The  settled  purpose,  long  ago  pro- 
claimed, to  afford  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  self-government  as 
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fast  as  they  were  ready  for  it,  will  be  pursued  with  earnestness  and 
fidelity."  And  going  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  nation's  position  in 
regard  to  the  dependencies ,  he  said :  "  The  American  people,  in- 
trenched in  freedom  at  home,  take  their  love  for  it  with  them  wherever 
they  go,  and  they  reject  as  mistaken  and  unworthy  the  doctrine  that  we 
lose  our  own  liberties  by  securing  the  enduring  foundations  of  liberty 
to  others.  Our  institutions  will  not  deteriorate  by  extension  and  our 
sense  of  justice  will  not  abate  under  tropic  suns  in  distant  seas.  As 
heretofore,  so  hereafter  will  the  nation  demonstrate  its  fitness  to  ad- 
minister any  new  estate  which  events  devolve  upon  it,  and  in  the  fear  of 
God  will  '  take  occasion  by  the  hand  and  make  the  bounds  of  freedom 
wider  yet.' " 

Difficulties  of  Administration 

The  difficulties  of  administering  the  new  possessions  were  compli- 
cated not  only  by  the  insurrection  in  the  Philippines,  but  also  by  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  exact  status  of  the  islands  in  their  relation  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  A  number  of  scholarly  men,  who  based 
their  estimates  of  the  situation  on  the  strict  construction  of  the  Consti- 
tution, opposed  the  acquisition  of  dependencies  as  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  nation's  founders.  Washington's  warning  against  entang- 
ling alliances  with  foreign  Powers  was  frequently  invoked.  These 
critics  sought  to  continue  the  policy  of  exclusiveness  that  had  $erved 
so  well  during  the  period  when  the  nation  was  finding  itself.  They 
earned  the  title  of  "  Anti-Imperialists." 

But  beyond  this  attack  upon  the  fundamental  principle  of  expan- 
sion, there  was  a  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Constitution  "  followed 
the  flag  "  in  the  new  territories.  In  other  words,  did  or  did  not  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines  become  integral  parts  of  the  United  States  by 
the  simple  fact  of  acquisition  ?  Were  the  people  of  the  islands  entitled 
to  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  the  citizens  of  the  States  ?  Could 
tariff  duties  be  collected  legally  on  goods  passing  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines  or  Porto  Rico  ?  Had  the  Filipinos  and  Porto 
Ricans  a  right  to  the  suffrage  and  to  representation  in  the  national 
Congress  at  Washington  ? 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  as  long  as  these  questions  remained  unanswered 
the  administration  of  the  islands  had  to  be  tentative^  unsatisfactory. 
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True,  there  was  some  advantage  in  the  open  problem  at  first,  since  it 
gave  the  needed  excuse  for  temporary  experiments,  which  afterward 
afforded  data  for  more  permanent  legislation.  But  the  desirability  of 
settling  once  for  all  the  status  of  the  islands  was  clear.  It  was  evident 
that  if  the  Constitution  followed  the  flag  in  the  Philippines,  for  instance, 
the  control  of  the  Archipelago  would  be  not  only  difficult,  but  virtually 
impracticable.  To  extend  citizenship  to  several  million  Tagals  and 
Moros  would  be  to  introduce  into  the  body  politic  a  lagging  and  per- 
haps antagonistic  element. 

I 

The  question  came  up  in  the  courts  in  several  cases  which  were 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  final  decision 
in  certain  of  these  cases  was  handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  May 
2,yy  1901.  The  De  Lima  case  was  a  suit  brought  against  the  Collector 
of  the  Port  of  New  York  for  the  recovery  of  duties  on  imports  brought 
from  Porto  Rico  in  the  summer  of  1899,  after  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Spain,  but  before  the  passage  of  the  Porto  Rican 
tariff  law.  The  Government  claimed  that  for  tariff  purposes  Porto 
Rico  was  a  foreign  country.  The  Downes  case  was  a  suit  brought 
against  the  Collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  to  recover  duty  paid 
under  protest  on  a  consignment  of  oranges  brought  from  Porto  Rico 
to  New  York  in  November,  1900,  after  the  Porto  Rican  tariff  law  had 
gone  into  effect. 

In  the  De  Lima  case  the  Supreme  Court  laid  down  the  important 
principle  that  "  by  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  the  Island  be- 
came territory  of  the  United  States — though  not  an  organized  Territory 
in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word.  ...  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that  there  has  not  been  a  session  of  Congress  since  the  Territory  of 
Louisiana  was  purchased  that  that  body  has  not  enacted  legislation 
based  upon  the  assumed  authority  to  govern  and  control  Territories. 
.  .  .  The  theory  that  a  country  remains  foreign  with  respect  to  the 
tariff  laws  until  Congress  has  acted  by  embracing  it  within  the  Customs 
Union  presupposes  that  a  country  may  be  domestic  for  one  purpose  and 
foreign  for  another.  It  may  undoubtedly  become  necessary  for  the 
adequate  administration  of  a  domestic  Territory  to  pass  a  special  act 
providing  the  proper  machinery  and  officers,  as  the  President  would 
bav^  no  authoritjr,  except  under  the  war  power^  to  ?idminist?r  it  hin)- 
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self;  but  no  act  is  necessary  to  make  it  domestic  territory  if  once  it 
has  been  ceded  to  the  United  States.  .  .  .  We  are  unable  to  acquiesce  in 
this  assumption  that  a  territory  may  be  at  the  same  time  both  foreign 
and  domestic.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  at  the  time  these 
duties  were  levied  Porto  Rico  was  not  a  foreign  country  within  the 
meaning  of  the  tariff  laws,  but  a  Territory  of  the  United  States." 

This  decision  was  rendered  by  Justice  Brown,  and  was  concurred 
in  by  Justices  Harlan,  Brewer,  and  Peckham,  and  Chief- Justice  Fuller. 
Justices  Gray,  Shiras,  White,  and  McKenna  dissented.  The  effect  was 
simply  this,  that  land  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  fact  of  cession 
became  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  must  be  granted  the  usual 
territorial  rights  in  the  absence  of  special  legislation  by  Congress  to 
limit  those  rights. 

The  decision  in  the  De  Lima  case  obliged  the  Government  to  return 
the  duties  collected  on  imports  from  Porto  Rico  during  the  period  be- 
tween the  cession  of  the  island  and  the  first  operation  of  the  Porto 
Rican  tariff  law,  known  as  the  Foraker  Act.  It  did  not,  however,  af- 
firm or  deny  the  right  of  the  Government  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
the  island  without  extending  to  it  all  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
But  the  Downes  case  brought  into  question  the  legality  of  the  Porto 
Rican  tariff  law.     This  was  the  vital  point  to  be  determined. 

II 

The  opinion  in  the  Downes  case  was  rendered  by  Justice  Brown, 
and  it  was  concurred  in  by  Justices  Gray,  Shiras,  White,  and  McKenna. 
Justices  Harlan,  Brewer,  and  Peckham,  and  Chief-Justice  Fuller  dis- 
sented. In  supporting  the  Government's  position,  the  concurring 
Justices  reached  their  conclusion  from  very  different  grounds,  and 
along  very  different  lines  of  reasoning.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  both 
cases  Justice  Brown  decided  the  issue,  four  Justices  steadfastly  support- 
ing and  four  steadfastly  opposing  the  contentions  of  the  Government. 

The  essential  and  highly  important  feature  of  the  decision  in  the 
Downes  case  was  that  it  affirmed  the  right  of  Congress  to  govern  a 
Territory  of  the  United  States  as  seemed  fit,  "  without  being  required 
to  treat  it  as  an  incorporate  part  of  the  United  States." 

"  We  are  of  the  opinion,''  said  Justice  Brown,  "that  the  Island  of 
Porto  Rico  is  a  territory  appurtenant  and  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  but  not  a  part  of  the  United  States  within  th?  revenue  ^Uus^  of 
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the  G)nstitution ;  that  the  Foraker  Act  is  constitutional,  so  far  as  it 
imposes  duties  upon  imports  from  such  Island.  We  are  also  of  the 
opinion  that  power  to  acquire  territory  by  treaty  implies  not  only  the 
power  to  govern  such  territory,  but  to  prescribe  upon  what  terms  the 
United  States  will  receive  its  inhabitants,  and  what  their  status  shall 
be.    .    .    . 

"  Whatever  may  be  finally  decided  by  the  American  people  as  to  the 
status  of  these  islands  and  their  inhabitants — ^whether  they  shall  be  in- 
troduced into  the  sisterhood  of  States  or  be  permitted  to  form  inde- 
pendent governments — it  does  not  follow  that,  in  the  meantime,  await- 
ing that  decision,  the  people  are  in  the  matter  of  personal  rights  im- 
protected  by  the  provisions  of  our  Constitution  and  subject  to  the  merely 
arbitrary  control  of  Congress.  Even  if  regarded  as  aliens,  they  are 
entitled  imder  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  to  be  protected  in  life, 
liberty,  and  property." 

The  right  of  Congress  to  acquire  new  territory  was  then  made  clear, 
Justice  Brown  showing  that  this  power  of  Congress  was  not  hampered 
by  the  Constitutional  provisions.  "  Patriotic  and  intelligent  men  may," 
he  continued,  "  differ  widely  as  to  the  desirableness  of  this  or  that  ac- 
quisition, but  this  is  solely  a  political  question." 

"  Expansion,"  then,  was  constitutional,  in  the  light  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  interpretation.  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  were  territory 
"  appurtenant  and  belonging  to  "  the  United  States.  They  were  of  the 
United  States,  but  not  in  it. 

Ill 

The  Porto  Rican  cases  settled  the  general  constitutional  status  of  the 
new  dependencies.  It  was  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  same  principles 
that  were  applied  to  Porto  Rico  would  be  applied  to  the  Philippines. 
Accordingly,  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Philippine  insu- 
lar test  cases  was  virtually  discounted.  On  December  2,  1901,  the 
Court  gave  its  opinion  in  the  Pepke  or  "  Fourteen  Diamond  Rings  " 
case  and  in  "  the  second  Dooley  case." 

The  first  of  these  two  involved  the  right  of  the  Government  to  col- 
lect duty  on  fourteen  diamond  rings  brought  to  the  United  States  from 
the  Philippines  by  Emil  Pepke.  The  Court  held  that  the  duty  was  un- 
constitutional. This  conclusion  was  in  line  with  the  one  that  had  been 
reached  in  the  De  Lima  case.     Its  practical  effect,  however^  was  nior^ 
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sweeping,  since  it  still  remained  for  Congress  to  provide  tariff  legisla- 
tion covering  the  Philippines.  The  defeat  of  the  Government  in  the 
Pepke  case  made  it  necessary  to  refund  all  duties  collected  on  imports 
from  the  Philippines  into  the  United  States  since  the  acquisition  of  the 
Islands. 

At  the  same  time  when  it  decided  the  Pepke  case  the  Court  gave  its 
opinion  in  "  the  second  Dooley  case/'  and  sustained  the  Government 
in  the  law  providing  for  the  collection  of  duties  in  Porto  Rico  on  im- 
ports from  the  United  States.  Justice  Brown  explained  that,  inas- 
much as  Porto  Rico  was  not  a  foreign  territory,  goods  shipped  to  the 
island  were  not  really  exports;  but  he  added  that  the  wide  powers  of 
Congress  in  matters  of  taxation  were  sufficient  to  cover  the  question. 
The  law  had  been  attacked  on  the  ground  that  it  violated  the  Consti- 
tution by  laying  taxes  "  on  articles  exported  from  any  State."  But  the 
Court  showed  precedent  for  the  view  that  goods  shipped  from  one  part 
of  United  States  territory  to  another  were  neither  exports  nor  imports 
in  the  technical  sense. 

In  the  Pepke  case  the  court  divided  exactly  as  in  the  De  Lima  case. 
The  division  in  "  the  second  Dooley  case  "  was  the  same  as  in  the 
Downes  case. 

It  has  now  been  shown  how  the  status  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pines was  determined.  From  this  time  the  United  States  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  go  ahead  more  aggressively  with  the  legislative  development  of 
the  dependencies. 

Military  Progress  in  the  Philippines 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1901  saw  the  military  arm  still  in  control 
of  the  government  of  the  Philippines.  But  the  Civil  Commission,  under 
the  able  presidency  of  Judge  William  H.  Taft,  was  already  laying  the 
foundations  of  civil  rule. 

Two  classes  of  problems  existed.  First,  the  pacification  of  the  islands 
was  still  incomplete.  The  organized  resistance  of  the  Filipinos  had  de- 
generated into  guerilla  warfare,  but  numerous  small  bands  of  insurgents 
still  so  harried  the  islands  that  it  was  unsafe  for  foreigners  to  leave  the 
cities  or  military  posts  for  inland  travel  except  under  strong  escorts. 

The  second  class  of  problems,  those  connected  with  the  civil  admin- 
istration, presented  equal  difficulties.    It  wa§  necessary  to  devise  means 
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of  governing  some  millions  of  people  of  different  races,  whose  loyalty 
must  for  some  time  be  regarded  as  only  skin  deep.  It  was  necessary 
to  convince  them  that  they  had  been  mistaken  in  their  conceptions  of 
American  purposes.  Troublesome  questions,  such  as  the  future  posi- 
tion of  the  Spanish  friars,  whose  continued  domination  in  the  religious 
affairs  of  the  Islands  was  certain  to  menace  the  permanency  of  any 
peace,  but  whose  large  holdings  of  property  gave  them  certain  rights, 
had  to  be  dealt  with.  The  military  branch  was  working  to  clear  up 
the  problem  of  actual  control ;  the  civil  branch  was  facing  the  problems 
of  future  administration. 

Several  Filipino  "  Generals  "  were  in  the  field,  drawing  their  men 
together  for  an  occasional  raid,  and  then  scattering  them  to  their  farms 
and  villages.  The  slippery  insurgent  was  hard  to  capture.  Peaceful 
villager  by  day,  he  went  forth  armed  at  night  to  the  rendezvous  of  his 
band.  By  the  time  American  troops  appeared  in  the  district  in  suffi- 
cient force  to  quell  disturbance  the  insurgent  was  usually  back  at  his 
work,  smiling  his  welcome  to  the  American  liberators.  Emilio  Aguin- 
aldo,  the  insurgent  leader,  was  still  at  large,  and  his  apparent  invincibil- 
ity was  a  continual  stimulus  to  the  rebel  hopes.  All  these  conditions 
were  hard  to  cope  with. 

Every  week  supplied  its  record  of  minor  skirmishes  in  the  field. 
Take,  for  example,  one  period  of  seven  days  during  January,  1901 : 
A  detachment  of  the  Fourth  Infantry  captured  sixty  insurgents  near 
Cavite.  General  Wheaton  reported  the  burning  of  the  rebel  leader 
Gremorio's  camp  near  San  Antonio.  Near  Gaysan  five  rebels  were 
killed  and  a  number  captured  by  General  Funston's  men.  Twelve  in- 
surgents were  killed  and  eight  wounded  near  Moriones.  Captain  Men- 
doza,  with  thirty  men  of  Sandico's  command,  surrendered  near  Alia j  a. 
Detachments  of  the  Ninth  and  Eleventh  Infantry  killed  twelve  insur- 
gents in  the  Camarines  district,  besides  burning  several  camps.  Gen- 
eral Grant  almost  caught  the  rebel  General  Alejandrino  on  Mount  Ara- 
yat.  A  full  record  of  these  minor  operations  of  the  year  is,  of  course, 
not  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  situation.  It  may  be  noted, 
however,  that  in  the  period  between  January  i  and  March  i  six  thou- 
sand insurgents,  with  twenty-five  hundred  rifles,  were  either  captured 
or  surrendered. 

The  rigorous  policy  adopted  by  the  American  forces  immediately 
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after  the  second  election  of  President  McKinley  was  made  manifest  in 
various  ways.  In  January  General  Mc Arthur,  the  Military  Governor, 
deported  to  the  Island  of  Guam  several  prominent  Filipino  leaders, 
political  and  military  prisoners,  including  Generals  Ricarte,  Del  Pilar, 
Hizon,  Llanera,  and  Santos,  together  with  "  nine  regimental  and  four 
subordinate  officers,  and  eight  civilians,  including  Trias,  Tecson,  and 
Mabini."  Among  these  exiles  to  "  the  American  St.  Helena  *'  Senor 
Mabini  was  the  strongest  figure.  A  lawyer,  a  man  of  considerable 
culture,  he  had  won  the  admiration  of  his  foes,  who  regarded  him  as 
"  the  brains  of  the  insurrection  " ;  and  he  could  have  had  his  liberty  at 
any  time  if  he  would  have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States. 

The  principal  military  operations  of  January  took  place  in  the  Island 
of  Panay.  The  forces  of  General  Delgado,  the  chief  of  the  insurgents 
in  that  island,  were  broken  up  into  small  bands  as  the  result  of  Ameri- 
can activity,  and  General  Delgado  himself  finally  surrendered.  In 
February  the  insurrection  in  Panay  was  virtually  at  an  end.  Leaders 
in  other  Provinces  were  surrendering  with  their  forces  or  negotiating 
for  terms. 

I 

But  the  great  stroke  of  the  year  was  the  capture  on  March  23  of  the 
Filipino  leader,  Emilio  Aguinaldo.  This  young  man  had  been  at  the 
head  of  the  insurrection  from  its  beginning.  Successive  defeats  had 
not  deprived  him  of  his  prestige  among  the  Tagals,  and  though  the 
Americans  had  lost  sight  of  him  many  months  before,  from  his  head- 
quarters in  the  mountains  of  Luzon  he  still  directed  the  movements 
of  his  captains.  He  was  not,  as  some  apologists  have  maintained,  a 
Filipino  Washington.  Personal  ambition  had  influenced  his  actions. 
His  patriotism  was  limited  by  the  comparatively  narrow  boundaries  of 
the  Tagal  character.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  Western  nations  he 
was  a  man  of  much  smaller  calibre  than  Mabini,  but  by  the  possession 
of  a  certain  native  force  and  by  knowing  how  to  deal  with  his  own 
people,  he  had  taken  and  held  his  high  place  among  the  Tagals. 

On  the  last  day  of  February,  General  Frederick  Funston,  of  the 
volunteer  service,  who  was  stationed  in  Northern  Luzon,  came  into 
possession  of  letters  on  their  way  from  Aguinaldo  to  General  Alejan- 
drino,  the  insurgent  commander  in  Central  Luzon.     In  this  correspond- 
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ence  Aguinaldo  ordered  certain  military  changes  and  asked  that  re- 
enforcements  of  four  hundred  men  be  sent  to  his  headquarters  at  Pala- 
nan,  in  Isabella  Province.  The  value  of  this  clue  to  the  whereabouts 
of  Aguinaldo  was  plain,  and  General  Funston  promptly  thought  out  a 
clever  stratagem  for  the  capture  of  the  Filipino  leader.  Proceeding  to 
Manila,  he  laid  his  plans  before  General  McArthur,  who  gave  them  his 
approval. 

General  Funston  then  organized  an  expedition,  including  himself 
and  four  other  American  officers,  four  former  insurgent  officers,  and 
seventy-eight  Macabebes  (fighting  men  of  a  tribe  which  had  all  along 
supported  the  American  forces  as  against  the  Tagals).  The  gunboat 
Vicksburg  took  the  party  to  a  point  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Luzon.  The 
former  insurgent  officers  were  now  placed  in  command,  the  five  Amer- 
icans impersonating  an  American  surveying  party  that  had  been  cap- 
tured. Marching  northward  twenty-five  miles  to  Casiguran,  a  town 
of  insurgent  sympathies,  letters  purporting  to  have  been  sent  by  the 
insurgent  General  Lacuna,  stating  that  the  reenforcements,  with  five 
American  prisoners,  awaited  the  Commander's  orders,  were  forwarded 
to  Palanan.  A  few  days  later  the  party  marched  northward  toward 
Palanan,  ninety  miles  distant.  When  eight  miles  from  Aguinaldo's 
headquarters,  on  March  22,  they  were  so  short  of  food  that  they  sent 
a  runner  forward,  asking  for  supplies,  which  Aguinaldo  promptly  sent. 
The  supposed  letters  from  Lacuna  had  deceived  him  completely,  and  he 
ordered  that  the  American  pris<Miers  be  treated  kindly,  but  that  they  be 
kept  out  of  the  town.  General  Funston  and  the  other  Americans  eluded 
the  detachment  that  was  sent  from  Palanan  to  take  charge  of  them,  and 
entered  the  town  with  the  main  body  of  the  expedition  on  March  23, 
going  straight  to  Aguinaldo's  headquarters  and  making  him  a  prisoner 
after  a  brief  skirmish  with  his  bodyguard. 

Aguinaldo  showed  great  excitement  when  first  captured,  but  soon 
regained  his  composure  arid  talked  freely.  It  was  learned  that  he  had 
proclaimed  himself  "  Dictator  of  the  Philippine  Republic  "  on  January 
28.  His  correspondence,  seized  by  General  Funston,  showed  that  he 
had  been  living  at  Palanan  for  seven  months. 

After  a  day  of  rest  the  prisoners  were  taken,  on  March  25,  sixteen 
miles  overland  to  Palanan  Bay,  where  the  Vicksburg  was  waiting. 
When  Aguinaldo  had  been  brought  to  Manila  he  was  confined  in  Gen.^ 
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eral  McArthur's  residence.  He  was  not  placed  under  very  strict  sur- 
veillance, and  he  spent  the  first  days  of  his  imprisonment  consulting 
with  General  Trias  (who  had  been  captured  a  few  weeks  before)  and 
several  members  of  the  former  Filipino  Cabinet.  All  pointed  out  to 
him  that  the  insurgent  cause  was  hopeless.  He  expressed  willingness 
to  learn  about  the  American  plans  for  the  government  of  the  islands, 
and  after  Chief -Justice  Arellano  had  given  him  the  facts  he  remarked : 
"  I  never  believed  that  the  Americans  could  be  so  just  and  liberal."  His 
enlightenment  was  complete. 

The  result  of  the  conferences  was  that  on  April  i  Aguinaldo  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  On  April  19  he  issued  a 
manifesto  to  the  Filipino  people  urging  them  to  accept  what  he  now  con- 
sidered inevitable — the  full  triumph  of  American  rule  in  the  Philippines. 
With  all  due  allowance  for  the  unrestrained  rhetoric,  the  closing  words 
of  Aguinaldo's  manifesto  embodied  a  change  of  feeling  which  was  rap- 
idly developing  throughout  the  Islands.  "  By  acknowledging  and  ac- 
cepting the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  throughout  the  Philippine 
Archipelago,  as  I  now  do,  and  without  any  reservation  whatsoever,  I 
believe,"  he  said,  "  that  I  am  serving  thee,  my  beloved  country.  May 
happiness  be  thine !  "  As  soon  as  this  proclamation  had  been  made 
public  Aguinaldo  was  set  at  liberty,  though  for  some  time  thereafter 
a  careful  watch  was  kept  on  his  movements.  It  was  rumored  that  this 
watch  was  instituted  partly  at  Aguinaldo's  request,  for  he  feared  as- 
sassination by  some  of  his  many  enemies  among  the  natives. 

II 

The  capture  of  Aguinaldo  was  followed  by  the  hasty  surrender  of 
ten  Filipino  leaders,  most  of  whom,  after  taking  the  oath,  returned  to 
their  districts  to  work  in  the  interests  of  peace.  Their  soldiers  fairly 
tumbled  over  one  another  in  eagerness  to  accept  the  new  order.  Pacifi- 
cation was  aided  by  Government  proclamations,  promising  amnesty  to 
all  who  would  surrender  before  the  expiration  of  a  certain  period.  The 
new  and  favorable  aspect  of  affairs  led  to  the  reduction  of  the  American 
Army  in  the  Archipelago  to  forty  thousand  men;  moreover  it  recon- 
ciled many  even  of  the  anti-Imperialists  to  regard  the  acquisition  of 
the  islands  as  an  accomplished  fact. 

The  surrender  of  General  Cailles,  the  last  important  insurgent  in 
Luzon,  occurred  on  June  16,    A  French  half-c?iste,  cruel  and  vindic- 
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tive,  Cailles  had  shown  himself. one  of  the  most  relentless  rebels  in 
arms.  He  had  been  called  "  the  head  hunter  " ;  but  after  his  surrender 
he,  like  others,  gave  all  his  energies  to  assist  in  the  complete  establish- 
ment of  American  sovereignty. 

On  July  4,  the  government  of  the  Islands  was  transferred  to  the  civil 
authorities,  and  William  H.  Taft,  the  President  of  the  Civil  Commis- 
sion, became  the  Governor,  the  oath  of  office  being  administered  by 
Chief- Justice  Arellano  of  the  Philippine  Supreme  Court.  Thereafter 
the  chief  work  of  the  soldiers  in  Luzon  was  to  suppress  brigandage, 
though  General  Malvar  succeeded  for  a  time  in  conducting  operations 
on  a  troublesome  scale. 

Ill 

In  the  Island  of  Samar,  meantime.  General  Lucban  continued  a 
course  of  terrible  reprisals.  Gradually  his  power  waned  under  the  re- 
peated attacks  of  the  American  forces,  and  conditions  in  the  island 
promised  early  tranquillity.  After  a  time  the  American  garrisons  in 
Samar,  lulled  to  a  false  sense  of  security  by  the  apparent  collapse  of 
the  rebel  campaign,  became  less  watchful.  But  the  rebels  were  secretly 
active.  At  Balangiga,  Company  C  of  the  Ninth  Infantry  was  sta- 
tioned. On  the  morning  of  September  28,  while  the  garrison  was  at 
breakfast,  several  hundred  bolomen  swept  down  on  the  town.  The 
American  soldiers,  taken  by  surprise,  were  unable  to  get  their  arms, 
and  most  of  them  were  struck  down  defenseless.  Of  the  seventy-two 
men  in  the  garrison,  only  twenty-six  (and  eleven  of  these  were 
wounded)  succeeded  in  making  their  escape.  The  assaulting  party  had 
been  led  by  the  Presidente,  or  Mayor,  of  the  town,  the  signal  for  the 
attack  being  the  ringing  of  the  church  bells.  On  October  10,  at  Ban- 
gaion,  four  hundred  bolomen  set  upon  a  detachment  of  forty-six  sol- 
diers of  Company  E,  Ninth  Infantry,  killing  ten  and  wounding  six 
before  the  arrival  of  reenforcements  changed  the  tide  of  battle. 

General  Chaffee,  who  had  succeeded  General  McArthur  as  Military 
Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Philippines,  promptly  met  the  situation  that 
had  developed  in  Samar.  He  sent  thither  reenforcements  until  the 
total  American  strength  on  the  island  was  nearly  three  thousand  men. 
He  gave  orders  that  the  inhabitants  concentrate  in  the  towns  under  pen- 
alty of  being  treated  as  outlaws  if  discovered  elsewhere.  He  sent  four- 
teen gunboats  and  cruisers  to  patrol  the  coast  of  the  island,  preventing 
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the  entrance  of  supplies  for  the  insurgents.     Then  the  troops  proceeded 
to  "  make  Samar  a  howling  wilderness." 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Filipino  insurrection  to  the  time  when 
organized  resistance  had  virtually  ceased  the  number  of  Filipinos  killed 
in  battle  was  probably  about  twenty-five  thousand.  Between  thirty-five 
and  forty  thousand  others  surrendered  or  were  captured.  The  Amer- 
ican losses  during  the  same  period  were  about  eight  hundred  who  were 
killed  in  battle,  about  five  hundred  who  died  of  wounds  or  accidents, 
and  about  twenty-five  hundred  who  died  of  disease. 

Beginnings  of  Civil  Administration 

Having  completed  this  brief  survey  of  the  military  operations,  let 
us  turn  to  the  contemporary  work  of  civil  administration.  The  Phil- 
ippine Civil  Commission  had  entered  upon  the  performance  of  its  duties 
on  September  i,  jgoo.  It  was  made  up  of  Judge  William  H.  Taft,  of 
Ohio ;  General  L.  E.  Wright,  of  Tennessee ;  Professor  Dean  C.  Worces- 
ter, of  Michigan;  H.  C.  Ide,  of  Vermont;  and  Bernard  Moses,  of  Cali- 
fornia. Men  of  unusual  ability,  the  members  of  the  Civil  Commission 
gave  their  individual  energy  to  produce  cosmos  out  of  the  chaos  that 
surrounded  them. 

Their  actual  authority  was  not  certain.  President  McKinley  had 
directed  the  administration  of  the  Islands  under  the  war  power,  but  a 
question  had  been  raised  as  to  his  right  to  continue  his  executive  control 
after  the  restoration  of  peace.  Pending  such  direction  as  Congress 
might  see  fit  to  give,  the  Commission  investigated  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs, giving  hearings  to  representative  Filipinos  and  delving  in  the 
old  civil  records.  The  immediate  result  was  the  formulation  of  an  act 
to  establish  a  department  of  public  instruction. 

It  was  rightly  held  that  a  sound  system  of  free  education  must  be 
depended  upon  to  enlarge  the  horizon  of  the  natives ;  it  must  be  made 
possible  for  them  to  equip  their  minds  for  new  responsibilities.  This 
question  settled,  the  Commission  conceived  two  important  plans,  one  to 
provide  government  for  the  municipalities,  the  other  to  supply  a  form 
of  civil  administration  for  the  Provinces. 

•I 

A  prime  cause  of  Filipino  disaffection  was  found  in  the  unsatisfac- 
tory system  of  land  tenure.    It  was  only  within  forty  years  that  the 
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Spaniards,  in  their  rule  of  the  Archipelago,  had  given  any  real  atten- 
tion to  the  accurate  registration  of  land  titles.  The  growth  of  the  land- 
ed estates  could  not  easily  be  traced  back  to  definite  beginnings,  and 
there  were  indications  that  many  landholders  had  acquired  their  prop- 
erty by  unfair  means.  A  system  of  landlordism  had  been  evolved.  The 
causes  of  discontent  were,  in  fact^  not  dissimilar  to  those  that  had  long 
produced  so  much  trouble  for  the  British  Government  in  Ireland, 
though,  of  course,  the  analc^y  should  not  be  pressed  too  far.  It  was 
common,  however,  for  native  tenants  in  Luzon  to  complain  that  their 
landlords  were  not  rightful  owners  of  the  land  they  rented  and  that  im- 
provements made  on  the  land  by  tenants  simply  led  the  landlords  to 
increase  the  rentals. 

This  general  land  question  was  closely  connected  with  the  problem 
of  the  religious  orders  and  their  possessions.  The  friars  were  by  no 
means  the  only  large  landholders,  but  their  peculiar  combination  of 
financial  monopoly  and  religious  authority  had  for  long  been  openly 
resented.  The  great  bulk  of  the  Filipinos  belonged  to  the  Roman 
Church.  In  1898  the  church  register  showed  6,339,902  Catholics  in  the 
Archipelago.  To  provide  for  this  membership  there  were  746  regular 
parishes,  105  mission  parishes,  and  it6  missions.  The  regular  parishes, 
excepting  130,  were  all  administered  by  Spanish  monks.  The  insurrec- 
tions of  1896  and  1898  drove  the  friars  from  their  parishes.  Forty 
were  killed,  403  were  imprisoned;  of  the  1,124  friars  who  were  in  the 
islands  in  1896,  only  479  were  still  there  in  1901.  The  150  native  secu- 
lar priests  in  the  smaller  parishes  and  the  native  priests  in  the  larger 
parishes  were  not  disturbed  by  the  insurgents,  nor  were  the  few  Spanish 
priests  who  were  in  charge  of  the  missionary  parishes. 

-  In  a  report  submitted  to  the  Government  at  Washington  by  the 
Civil  Commission  the  problem  was  outlined  as  follows :  "  The  burning 
political  question,  discussion  of  which  strongly  agitates  the  people  of 
the  Philippines,  is  whether  the  members  of  the  four  great  orders  of 
St.  Dominic,  St.  Augustine,  and  St.  Francis,  and  the  Recolletos  [unshod 
Augustinians]  shall  return  to  the  parishes  from  which  they  were 
driven  by  the  revolution.  Colloquially,  the  term  '  friars  '  includes  only 
the  members  of  these  four  orders.  The  Jesuits,  Capuchins,  Benedic- 
tines, and  Paulists  have  done  only  mission  work  and  teaching,  and  have 
not  aroused  the  hostility  existing  against  the  four  large  orders.  .  ^.  ,• 
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"  The  friar,  as  a  parish  priest,  was  usually  the  only  man  of  intelli- 
gence and  education  who  knew  both  the  native  dialect  and  the  Spanish 
language  well  in  his  parish.  His  position  as  the  spiritual  guide  of  the 
people  necessarily  led  to  his  acting  as  intermediary  between  them  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  secular  matters.  .  .  .  The  participation  of  the 
friars  in  the  affairs  of  the  parish,  provincial,  and  insular  government 
was  much  more  effective  to  secure  entire  control  of  the  political  situ- 
ation than  if  the  priests  had  been  merely  secular  and  not  bound  together 
with  the  close  association  of  the  monastic  orders.  The  truth  is  that  the 
whole  government  of  Spain  in  these  islands  rested  on  the  friars." 

The  point  developed  by  the  Commission  was  that  the  friar  problem 
was  not  a  religious  question,  though  it  concerned  the  selection  of  re- 
ligious ministers  for  religious  communities.  The  animosity  of  the  Fil- 
ipinos toward  the  friars  was  political,  for  the  people  loved  their  church, 
and  would  gladly  receive  priests  who  were  not  to  them  "  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  in  the  Spanish  rule  that  was  hateful."  The  solution  sug- 
gested by  the  Commission  was  that  the  Insular  Government  buy  the  es- 
tates of  the  friars  and  sell  them  out  in  small  holdings  to  the  native 
tenants.  Such  a  plan  could  not,  of  course,  be  carried  out  in  a  mo- 
ment. It  necessarily  involved  a  preliminary  series  of  negotiations  with 
the  Roman  church. 

While  the  Civil  Commission  was  thus  working  to  master  the  facts 
of  the  situation  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  took  action  to  author- 
ize the  civil  administration  of  the  Philippines.  Senator  John  C.  Spooner 
introduced  in  the  Senate  an  amendment  to  the  Army  Appropriation  Bill, 
vesting  in  the  President  "  all  military  and  civil  powers  necessary  to 
govern  the  Philippine  Islands."  This  amendment  was  adopted  and 
passed  with  the  bill,  though  it  was  first  itself  qualified  by  the  addition 
of  an  important  clause  providing  that  no  sale  or  lease  of  public  lands 
in  the  Philippines  be  made,  and  that  no  franchise  be  granted,  unless  first 
approved  by  the  President  as  "  clearly  necessary  for  the  immediate 
government  of  the  Islands  and  indispensable  for  the  interest  of  the 
people  thereof."  The  effect  of  this  clause  was  to  restrain  the  pro- 
moters who  were  hungrily  awaiting  their  opportunity  to  exploit  the  re- 
sources of  the  Philippines.  Exploitation  was  needed,  but  it  was  the 
course  of  wisdom  and  justice  to  postpone  it  until  after  civil  government 
should  be  firmly  established. 
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II 

The  change  from  a  military  to  a  civil  form  of  government,  on  July 
4,  was  attended  with  many  manifestations  of  joy  on  the  part  of  the 
Filipinos.  The  Commission  had  already  organized  the  necessary  gov- 
ernments for  twenty-seven  Provinces,  and  had  appointed  the  Governors. 
Five  Provinces  were  still  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and,  in  these,  mili- 
tary control  had  to  be  continued.  Sixteen  other  Provinces  had  been 
pacified,  but  the  Commission  had  not  had  time  to  visit  them  and  estab- 
lish civil  rule,  and  four  others  were  not  quite  ready  for  the  change. 
The  treasury  of  the  islands  had  now  an  annual  income  of  ten  million 
dollars,  and  there  was  an  unexpended  balance  of  $3,700,000.  The 
organization  of  native  political  parties.  Federal  and  Conservative,  had 
provided  a  foundation  for  the  development  of  the  Filipino's  interest  in 
his  government. 

Governor  Taft  and  his  associates  had  much  work  ahead  of  them, 
for,  as  General  McArthur  aptly  said,  the  islands  were  "  pacified  but  not 
tranquilized  " ;  but  they  went  about  it  with  a  steady  persistence  that 
promised  favorable  results.  Wherever  practicable,  natives  were  ap- 
pointed to  be  Governors  of  the  Provinces.  In  some  instances  men  who 
had  fought  with  great  bitterness  against  American  domination  were 
placed  in  positions  of  trust.  And  yet  it  was  evident  that  the  Filipinos 
would  not  be  fit  for  self-government  for  a  long  time.  They  lacked  the 
essential  stability.  They  were  like  a  group  of  children  in  a  council  of 
elders.  All  that  could  wisely  be  promised  was  that  they  would  be 
given  just  that  measure  of  autonomy  which  they  showed  themselves 
capable  to  exercise.  In  December,  1901,  however,  the  Civil  Commis- 
sion recommended  that  its  own  powers  be  extended  for  two  years,  but 
that  after  that  a  representative  government  be  formed^  to  consist  of  a 
Civil  Governor,  a  Legislative  Council,  and  a  Popular  Assembly.  The 
plan  was  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  Popular  Assembly  in  such  a  way 
that  necessary  financial  legislation  could  not  be  hampered.  Moreover, 
a  qualified  veto-power  would  be  reserved  to  the  Civil  Governor,  and  an 
absolute  veto-power  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  domestic  Territories. 

No  account  of  the  strides  made  in  Philippine  administration  should 
close  without  a  recognition  of  the  sterling  abilities  of  William  H.  Taft, 
who,  first  as  President  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  and  then  as  Civil 
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Governor,  proved  himself  a  splendid  exponent  of  advanced  ideals  to 
a  half-developed  people.  As  Judge  of  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  in 
Ohio,  he  was  filling  a  dignified  position  with  a  life  tenure  when  the 
call  came  from  President  McKinley  to  give  up  his  assured  work  and  go 
to  Manila.  It  seemed  as  though  he  were  abandoning  all  hope  of  judi- 
cial preferment ;  but  his  sense  of  duty  appeared  to  him  to  leave  no  alter- 
native. He  went  to  a  far-off  dependency  in  the  tropics,  with  no  cer- 
tainty ahead  of  him.  If  his  character  had  not  been  so  straight,  his  logic 
so  sound,  his  purpose  so  tenacious,  and  his  personality  so  acceptable, 
many  of  the  difficulties  in  the  Philippine  problem  would  not  have  been 
so  quickly  met. 

Guam,  Samoa,  and  Hawaii 

Coming  eastward  from  the  Philippines,  the  first  American  way  sta- 
tion on  the  Pacific  is  the  Island  of  Guam.  An  American  gunboat 
touched  at  this  island  during  the  war  with  Spain  and  took  formal  pos- 
session, which  was  ratified  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Spanish  Commandant  sent  courteous  regrets  to  the  Amer- 
ican Captain  that  the  garrison  could  not  spare  the  powder  to  salute  the 
foreign  ship,  and  was  greatly  astonished  when  he  later  learned  that 
the  two  countries  were  at  war  and  that  the  control  of  Guam  must  be 
surrendered. 

Farther  to  the  south  the  United  States  has  secured  part  of  the 
Samoan  group.  These  islands  lie  in  a  direct  line  from  San  Francisco 
to  Auckland,  New  Zealand.  Formerly  they  were  under  the  joint  con- 
trol of  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States,  but  this  form  of 
government  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  in  1899  the  three  Powers  signed 
a  treaty  by  which  the  United  States  was  given  possession  of  Tutuila 
and  three  attendant  islets,  while  the  remaining  eleven  islands  of  the 
group  were  awarded  to  Germany,  Great  Britain  withdrawing  altogether. 
The  most  valuable  part  of  American  Samoa  to  the  United  States  was 
Pago-Pago  Harbor,  a  fine  strategic  holding.  After  the  tripartite  treaty 
of  1899  the  United  States  gave  considerable  attention  to  the  building 
of  a  naval  and  coaling  station  on  this  magnificent  harbor. 

Excepting  the  Philippines,  the  largest  possession  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Pacific  is  Hawaii.  Annexed  to  the  United  States  by  joint 
resolution  of  Congress,  July  6,  1898,  Hawaii  was  constituted  a  Tern- 
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tory  of  the  United  States  by  the  Act  of  June  14,  1900.  Sanford  B. 
Dole,  President  of  the  Hawaiian  Republic,  1893-1898,  was  made  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory.  He  soon  found  himself  and  his  administration 
involved  in  serious  perplexities,  for  the  political  aftermath  of  revolution 
threw  shadows  on  his  power,  and  the  Hawaiians  had,  moreover,  been 
granted  a  measure  of  suffrage  seemingly  too  large  for  their  capacity. 
The  new  century  had  hardly  opened  when  the  territorial  Legislature 
began  a  trivial  and  futile  course.  The  royalists,  who  still  championed 
the  cause  of  the  deposed  Queen  Liliuokalani,  elected  their  delegate  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  he  was  followed  to  Washington 
by  opponents  who  sought  to  unseat  him.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the 
political  confusion  at  Honolulu  almost  defied  analysis.  The  Legisla- 
ture had  apparently  spent  nearly  the  entire  session  in  a  consideration 
of  a  county  government  bill  and  a  tax  on  dogs.  The  Home  Rule  party 
was  in  control  of  the  Legislature.  The  Democrats  had  shown  little 
strength.  The  Republicans  had  split  into  two  factions,  one  for  and 
one  against  the  Dole  administration.  Meanwhile,  Governor  Dole  was 
busy  checking  the  extravagant  purposes  of  the  Legislature  by  exercis- 
ing the  veto  power.  Territorial  government,  indeed,  had  hardly  been 
established  when  the  people  began  to  clamor  for  statehood.  Hawaii,  of 
course,  was  far  from  ready  for  the  change.  The  lesion  of  the  year  was 
that  a  people  should  be  given  only  so  large  a  measure  of  liberty  as  may 
safely  be  entrusted  to  it.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  territorial  poli- 
ticians and  parties  learned  from  their  mistakes.  And  the  preponder- 
ating force  and  ability  of  the  American  element  in  the  population  was 
sufficient  to  insure  the  final  working  out  of  the  political  problem. 

But  interesting  as  was  the  political  situation,  Hawaii's  greatest 
problem  was  the  problem  of  labor.  The  native  Hawaiians,  who  in  1778 
had  numbered  about  two  hundred  thousand,  had  steadily  decreased  un- 
til in  1900  they  numbered  only  about  thirty-one  thousand.  As  labor- 
ers, they  were  too  indolent  to  be  depended  upon.  They  would  work,  it 
is  true,  but  only  when  they  had  to  or  when  they  happened  to  feel  like  it. 

This  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  development  of  all  tropical  coun- 
tries where  bountiful  nature  makes  it  too  easy  to  live.  In  an  environ- 
ment where  man  needs  little  protection  against  the  weather,  where  he 
may  find  his  food  ready  to  pick  from  the  nearest  growth,  almost  without 
cultivation,  what  incentive  is  there  to  useful  labor  ?    Why  work  to  live 
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when  nature  offers  ease?  The  giving  of  alms  has  pauperized  thou- 
sands, but  climate  has  pauperized  its  millions.  Even  the  white  man 
can  hardly  long  endure  the  insidious  temptations  of  tropical  languor. 

Benjamin  Kidd  has  pointed  out  that  the  white  nations  can 
control  the  tropics  only  as  the  diver  works  under  water — with  short 
intervals  of  work  for  each  individual.  But  the  problem  of  control  is 
not  the  problem  of  labor.  Granted  that  the  white  man  is  unsuited  to 
toil  in  hot  countries,  who  is  there  to  do  the  work  ?  To  make  it  neces- 
sary for  the  natives  to  work,  by  restricting  them  from  going  to  nature 
for  their  supplies,  would  savor  too  strongly  of  despotism,  would  be  an 
approach  to  slavery.  May  it  not  be  that  the  tropics  are  nature's  grezt 
reserve,  to  be  drawn  on  only  when  the  need  of  collective  humanity  is  so 
pressing  that  the  temptations  to  indolence  will  no  longer  seduce  the  will  ? 

Hawaiian  sugar  planters  had  placed  their  chief  reliance  on  Asiatic 
contract  labor,  but  there  had  been  many  abuses  in  connection  with  labor 
traffic,  and  the  Territorial  Act  of  1900  practically  canceled  all  labor  con- 
tracts by  providing  that  there  should  be  no  redress  for  breaches  of  con- 
tracts for  personal  service  except  suits  for  damages.  The  result  was 
that  thousands  of  laborers,  mostly  Japanese,  promptly  deserted  the 
plantations.  They  refused  to  go  back  to  work  unless  they  were  prom- 
ised higher  wages.  In  1901  Porto  Ricans  were  imported  to  meet  the 
situation,  but  the  experiment  was  hardly  successful.  There  was  no 
longer  any  effective  way  of  making  the  laborers  work.  The  Porto 
Rican  peasantr>',  moreover,  had  the  tropical  aversion  to  constant  physi- 
cal effort. 

Americanizing  Porto  Rico 

The  burden  assumed  by  the  United  States  in  Porto  Rico  was  not 
fraught  with  difficulties  so  great  as  those  in  the  Pacific  islands.  The 
Porto  Ricans  had  long  been  discriminated  against  by  the  Spanish  ad- 
ministrations. So  centralized  was  the  rule  that  Spanish  appointees  had 
been  able  to  exercise  complete  control,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  effect  of  that  control  in  Spanish  hands  was  not  to  help  the 
Porto  Ricans.  And  yet  the  Porto  Ricans  themselves  were  largely  of 
Spanish  descent.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  was  high  among  them, 
and  they  had  not  enjoyed  that  right  of  association  which  develops  free- 
dom to  its  proper  exercise.  The  result  was  that  they  were  suspicious 
of  one  another  and  suspicious  of  the  new  American  ruler.     But  their 
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natural  intelligence  was  enough  soon  to  show  them  the  advantages  of 
cooperation  in  the  new  regime. 

The  first  task  of  the  United  States  authorities  in  Porto  Rico  was 
military.  The  first  step  toward  the  creation  of  individual  responsibility 
among  the  islanders  was  the  organization  of  insular  police.  Next  was 
organized  a  Porto  Rican  regiment,  recruited  from  the  poorest  class, 
which  was  thus  taught  the  value  of  discipline.  A  system  of  education 
followed.  There  had  not  been  one  public-school  house  for  the  350,000 
children  of  school  age;  but  by  the  summer  of  1901  some  forty  thou- 
sand youngsters  were  receiving  free  instruction.  Roads  were  built,  so 
that  the  planters,  most  of  whom  farmed  but  a  few  acres,  could  more 
readily  get  their  produce  marketed. 

To  make  revenue  for  Porto  Rico  the  Foraker  Act  had  provided  that 
the  United  States  tariff  should  apply  there  as  against  all  countries  ex- 
cepting the  United  States,  and  that  the  tariff  rates  between  Porto  Rico 
and  the  States  should  be  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  regular  rates  for  a 
term  of  two  years,  unless  the  Porto  Rican  Legislature  should  sooner 
than  that  time  notify  the  President  that  it  had  made  provision  for  local 
taxation  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  insular  government.  That  pro- 
vision made,  the  President  was  to  abolish  the  tariff  between  the  United 
States  and  Porto  Rico. 

The  tax  system  devised  by  Professor  Hollander,  Treasurer  of  Porto 
Rico,  in  spite  of  such  criticism  as  might  have  been  expected  from  dis- 
appointed elements  in  the  population,  was  approved  by  the  Legislature, 
Governor  Charles  H.  Allen  signed  the  law,  and  President  McKinley 
was  requested  to  make  the  necessary  proclamation.  This  he  did  on 
July  21,  1901,  the  third  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  American 
troops  on  the  Island. 

The  increase  of  commerce  between  Porto  Rico  and  the  United  States 
after  the  Foraker  Act  had  established  the  lower  tariff  was  very  marked. 
This  act  went  into  effect  on  May  i,  1900,  and  the  imports  from  Porto 
Rico  into  the  United  States  mounted  from  $2,218,273  in  the  year  end- 
ing April  30,  1900,  to  $3,827,413  in  the  year  ending  April  30,  1901. 
Exports  from  the  United  States  to  Porto  Rico  during  the  year  ending 
April  30,  1900,  were  $7,199,031,  as  against  $3,719,940  for  the  preceding 
twelve  months. 

After  the  abolishment  of  the  tariff,  Governor  Allen  resigned,  feeling 
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that  he  had  completed  the  work  he  set  out  to  do  by  accomplishing  the 
organization  of  insular  government.  He  was  succeeded  by  William  H. 
Hunt,  who  had  been  Secretary  of  the  administration  in  the  Island.  The 
method  of  government  adopted  for  Porto  Rico  should  be  explained. 
There  was  a  House  of  Delegates,  the  members  of  which  were  elected  by 
the  vote  of  the  people.  Then  there  was  an  Executive  Council,  consist- 
ing of  five  Porto  Ricans  and  six  Americans  (the  Government  Secre- 
tary, the  Attorney-General,  the  Treasurer,  the  Auditor,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Interior,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education.)  The  Ex- 
ecutive Council  exercised  strong  powers,  but  could  pass  no  law  except 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 

The  Porto  Ricans  plunged  into  politics  almost  as  soon  as  the  Amer- 
ican troops  occupied  the  island.  Two  parties  were  formed,  and  their 
struggles  against  each  other  were  acrimonious.  At  first  they  caused 
some  trouble  to  the  American  officials,  but  after  a  time  they  began  to 
realize  that  benefits  were  accruing  to  them  under  American  rule,  so  they 
showed  smaller  disposition  to  hamper  the  new  government. 

Freedom  as  Transplanted  into  Cuba 

The  relation  of  the  United  States  to  Cuba  after  the  war  with  Spain 
was  peculiarly  limited.  That  war,  which  brought  to  the  United  States 
the  possession  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  brought  also  the  con- 
trol of  Cuba.  But  the  United  States  had  expressly  stipulated  that  her 
intentions  were  to  set  up  in  Cuba  a  free  and  independent  government. 
The  ensuing  military  occupation  of  the  Island  was  devoted  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Cubans  in  working  out  their  own  salvation.  To  aid  the 
development  of  a  healthy  morale  among  the  Cubans  was  no  small  part 
of  the  work,  for,  left  alone,  the  Cubans  might  easily  in  time  have  ac- 
cepted the  irresponsible  standard  of  Latin  America,  might  have  become 
a  people  of  frequent  revolutionary  broils  and  unsettled  future. 

The  intervention  of  the  United  States  in  the  affairs  of  Cuba  was 
due  not  merely  to  sympathy  with  an  oppressed  people ;  American  inter- 
ests had  suffered  by  the  continuance  of  turmoil.  So,  in  the  final  settle- 
ment, it  was  clear  that  Cuba  should  make  such  guarantees  as  would 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  unstable  conditions.  It  was  clear  that  the 
United  States,  while  not  denying  to  Cuba  the  rights  of  self-government, 
must  retain  some  hold  on  the  Island, 
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I 

The  Cuban  Constitutional  Convention,  which  met  in  Havana  the 
first  Monday  in  November,  1900,  after  a  few  months  of  deliberation 
succeeded  in  framing  a  Constitution.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  followed  as  a  model,  with  certain  noteworthy  differences. 
The  Cubans,  for  example,  placed  the  sovereignty  of  the  new  Republic 
with  the  people  as  a  whole,  instead  of  copying  the  American  ideal  of 
leaving  with  the  States  all  rights  and  powers  not  definitely  surrendered 
to  the  central  Government.  The  diflference  was  doubtless  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Departments  of  Cuba,  not  being  separate  colonies,  as  were 
the  thirteen  original  States  in  the  American  union,  had  no  separate 
rights  to  be  considered. 

The  form  of  government  chosen  by  the  Cubans  was,  of  course,  re- 
publican. Cuban  citizens  were  thus  described :  persons  bom  of  Cuban 
parents;  children  of  naturalized  foreigners;  Africans  who  were  for- 
merly slaves  in  Cuba;  Spaniards  who  resided  in  Cuba  on  April  11,  1899, 
and  who  had  not  inscribed  themselves  as  Spaniards  up  to  April  11, 
1900;  foreigners  domiciled  in  Cuba  since  January  i,  1899,  who  should 
demand  citizenship  within  six  months  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
Constitution;  foreigners  who  should  obtain  naturalization  papers  after 
five  years'  residence. 

The  executive  power  was  vested  in  a  President,  who,  with  the  Vice- 
President,  was  to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years.  No  person  could 
be  elected  President  for  three  consecutive  terms — a  provision  which  was 
intended  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  dictatorship.  Unless  of 
Cuban  birth  no  man  could  be  elected  President  who  had  not  served  for 
at  least  ten  years  in  the  Cuban  armies  during  the  wars  for  independence. 
Provision  was  made  for  a  Congress,  to  include  a  Senate  and  a  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Senate  was  to  be  composed  of  six  Senators 
from  each  of  the  six  Departments,  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years,  one- 
third  of  the  Senators  to  be  elected  every  two  years.  The  House  was 
to  be  composed  of  one  Representative  for  every  twenty-five  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  Representatives  were  to  be  elected  by  the  direct  vote 
of  the  people ;  the  Senators  by  electors  chosen  by  the  people ;  and  half 
of  the  Representatives  were  to  be  chosen  every  two  years.  The  judi- 
cial power  was  to  be  exercised  by  a  Supreme  Court  of  Justice.  Each 
Department  was  to  be  headed  by  a  Governor,  elected  by  a  popular 
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vote  for  a  term  of  three  years.  Departmental  Assemblies  were  also 
provided  for,  while  the  municipalities  were  to  be  governed  by  Mayors 
and  bodies  of  Councilmen. 

The  Constitution,  completed  about  the  middle-  of  February,  1901, 
was  formally  presented  to  General  Wood,  the  American  Military  Gov- 
ernor of  Cuba,  for  transmission  to  President  McKinley.  The  approval 
of  the  American  Congress  was  necessary  before  it  could  be  promul- 
gated. But  the  United  States  Government  saw  clearly  that  the  instru- 
ment must  be  made  to  include  certain  guarantees  as  to  the  future  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Cuba.  As  it  stood,  there  was  not 
an  expression  of  gratitude  to  the  American  liberators/not  the  least  rec- 
ognition of  the  big  brother  to  the  north.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  acted  promptly.  Senator  O.  H.  Piatt,  of  Connecticut,  offered 
an  historic  amendment  to  the  Army  Appropriation  Bill,  which  was  then 

pending. 

II 

This  so-called  Piatt  Amendment  was  quickly  accepted  by  the 
American  Government  as  a  satisfactory  definition  of  the  future  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  The  preamble  authorized  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  withdraw  from  the  military  occupation  of  Cuba 
"  so  soon  as  a  government  shall  have  been  established  in  said  island 
under  a  Constitution  which,  either  as  a  part  thereof  or  in  an  ordinance 
appended  thereto,  shall  define  the  future  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  Cuba,  substantially  as  follows : 

"  First — That  the  Government  of  Cuba  shall  never  enter  into  any 
treaty  or  other  compact  with  any  foreign  Power  or  Powers  which  will 
impair  or  tend  to  impair  the  independence  of  Cuba,  nor  in  any  manner 
authorize  or  permit  any  foreign  Power  or  Powers  to  obtain  by  coloniza- 
tion or  for  military  or  naval  purposes  or  otherwise,  lodgment  in  or  con- 
trol over  any  portion  of  said  island. 

"  Second — That  said  Government  shall  not  assume  or  contract  any 
public  debt,  to  pay  the  interest  upon  which  and  to  make  reasonable 
sinking-fund  provision  for  the  ultimate  discharge  of  which  the  ordinary 
revenues  of  the  island,  after  defraying  the  current  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, shall  be  inadequate. 

"  Third — That  the  Government  of  Cuba  consents  that  the  United 
States  may  exercise  the  right  to  intervene  for  the  preservation  of  Cub^n 
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independence,  the  maintenance  of  a  government  adequate  for  the  pro- 
tection of  life,  property,  and  individual  liberty,  and  for  discharging  the 
obligations  with  respect  to  Cuba  imposed  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  on  the 
United  States,  now  to  be  assumed  and  undertaken  by  the  Government 
of  Cuba. 

"  Fourth — That  all  acts  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba  during  its 
military  occupation  thereof  are  ratified  and  validated,  and  lawful  rights 
acquired  thereunder  shall  be  maintained  and  protected. 

"  Fifth — That  the  Government  of  Cuba  will  execute,  and  as  far  as 
necessary  extend,  the  plans  already  devised,  or  other  plans  to  be  mutu- 
ally agreed  upon,  for  the  sanitation  of  the  cities  of  the  island,  to  the 
end  that  a  recurrence  of  epidemic  and  infectious  diseases  may  be  pre- 
vented, thereby  assuring  protection  to  the  people  and  commerce  of 
Cuba,  as  well  as  to  the  commerce  of  the  southern  ports  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  residing  therein. 

"  Sixth — That  the  Isle  of  Pines  shall  be  omitted  from  the  proposed 
constitutional  boundaries  of  Cuba,  the  title  thereto  left  to  future  adjust- 
ment "by  treaty. 

"  Seventh — ^That  to  enable  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  inde- 
pendence of  Cuba  and  to  protect  the  people  thereof,  as  well  as  for  its 
own  defense,  the  Government  of  Cuba  will  sell  or  lease  to  the  United 
States  lands  necessary  for  coaling  or  naval  stations  at  certain  specified 
points,  to  be  agreed  upon  with  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

"  Eighth — That  by  way  of  further  assurance,  the  Government  of 
Cuba  will  embody  the  foregoing  provisions  in  a  permanent  treaty  with 
the  United  States." 

The  introduction  of  the  Piatt  amendment  into  the  United  States 
Senate  showed  the  Cubans  that  their  sin  of  omission  was  to  be  charged 
up  against  them.  They  hastened,  therefore,  to  anticipate  American 
action.  The  Cuban  Constitutional  Convention  passed  hurriedly  a  set 
of  counter-resolutions,  in  which  certain  of  the  expected  American  de- 
mands were  met,  while  the  others,  the  more  important  ones,  were 
ignored. 

The  Cubans  agreed,  for  example,  to  make  with  no  foreign  Power 
any  treaty  which  might  compromise  or  limit  the  independence  of  Cuba. 
They  were  willing  to  promise  that  their  territory  should  never  be  used 
as  a  base  of  operations  for  war  against  the  United  States  or  against 
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any  foreign  nation.  As  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  Cubans  expressed 
their  acceptance  of  it,  both  wherein  it  affirmed  the  rights  of  Cuba,  and 
with  regard  to  the  obligations  specifically  mentioned  as  belonging  to 
Cuba,  and  they  stood  ready  to  substitute  their  own  Government  for  that 
of  the  United  States  in  fulfilling  those  rights  and  obligations.  The  acts 
of  the  American  Military  Government  and  the  rights  arising  out  of 
them  in  conformity  with  existing  resolutions  and  laws  were  to  be  rec- 
ognized by  Cuba  as  legally  valid.  The  proposals  ended  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  a  commercial  treaty,  based  on  reciprocity,  should  be  nego- 
tiated between  the  two  countries. 

In  the  preamble  to  these  resolutions  the  Cuban  Constitutional  Con- 
vention explained  its  reasons  for  ignoring  certain  of  the  demands  con- 
tained in  the  Piatt  Amendment.  The  Convention  had  been  given  to 
understand,  it  said,  that  the  object  of  the  Washington  Government  in 
proposing  these  relations  was  to  preserve  the  independence  of  Cuba, 
the  United  States  requiring  coaling  stations  in  Cuba  for  the  purpose. 
This  acquisition,  however,  in  the  view  of  the  Cubans,  would  militate 
against  that  very  independence  which  it  was  desired  to  preserve.  With 
regard  to  the  other  conditions  suggested,  the  object  of  those  which 
tended  to  protect  the  independence  of  Cuba,  such  as  the  stipulations 
under  which  Cuba  might  borrow  money,  was  fully  covered  by  the 
Cuban  Constitution.  As  to  hygienic  relations,  the  future  Government 
of  Cuba  would  pass  laws,  and  would  arrange  with  the  United  States 
how  best  to  preserve  good  sanitation  in  the  island. 

To  show  the  object  of  the  Piatt  Amendment,  Senator  Piatt's  own 
explanation  of  it  may  be  summarized.  He  made  it  entirely  clear  that 
the  keynote  of  his  plan  was  that  Cuba  should  be  and  remain  independ- 
ent under  a  stable  republican  form  of  government,  which  the  United 
States  would  "assist  in  maintaining  against  foreign  aggression  and 
domestic  disorder."  The  new  Cuban  Government  would  have  no  naval 
or  military  force  to  protect  itself.  The  European  nations  that  chiefly 
held  the  six  hundred  million  dollars  of  outstanding  Spanish  bonds, 
for  which  the  Cuban  revenues  had  been  pledged,  would  probably  try 
to  force  Cuba  to  assume  the  obligation  unless  it  was  seen  that  the 
United  States  must  first  be  dealt  with.  Moreover,  there  was  a  grave 
possibility  that  internal  disorders  might  arise,  which  the  new  Govern- 
ment would  be  hardly  strong  enough  to  quell.     The  interests  of  the 
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United  States  demanded  the  right  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  Cuban 
territory  by  any  foreign  Power  or  the  prevalence  of  revolutionary  dis- 
turbances so  near  the  Gulf  coast. 

Critics  of  the  American  administration  argued  that  the  Piatt  Amend- 
ment concealed  an  intention  ultimately  to  make  Cuba  a  possession  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  true  that  many  leading  men  in  both  countries 
looked  to  annexation  as  the  final  outcome.  Even  General  Gomez,  the 
famous  Cuban  revolutionist,  who  had  given  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
to  the  struggle  for  Free  Cuba,  said  during  a  visit  to  the  United  States 
in  July,  1901,  that  the  obligation  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States  was  the 
obligation  of  brother  to  brother;  that  Cuba  and  the  United  States  be- 
longed together,  and  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  gravitation  when 
they  would  be  one.  He  added,  however,  that  the  Cubans  first  desired 
to  learn  how  it  felt  to  be  independent. 

But  if  annexation  seemed  bound  some  day  to  come,  the  United 
States  had  no  inclination  to  press  the  issue.  The  immediate  problem 
was  the  immediate  concern.  The  future  would  depend  upon  the  wishes 
of  the  Cubans  themselves,  or  upon  their  proved  fitness  or  unfitness  for 
self-rule.  The  American  Government  was  aiming,  in  a  broad  sense,  to 
serve  the  best  interests  of  both  countries. 

The  misconstruction  which  the  Cubans  placed  upon  the  Piatt 
Amendment  was,  perhaps,  natural.  False  pride  and  a  sophomoric  no- 
tion of  national  dignity  affected  the  situation  to  some  extent,  but  there 
was  doubtless  a  genuine  suspicion  of  the  purposes  of  the  United 
States.  The  Constitutional  Convention,  after  a  prolonged  consideration 
of  the  Amendment,  put  itself  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  most  impor- 
tant provisions.  General  Leonard  Wood,  the  Military  Governor,  acting 
under  instructions  from  the  War  Department  at  Washington,  made 
emphatic  iterations  to  the  Cubans  that  the  substance  of  the  Piatt 
Amendment  must  be  adopted  before  the  military  occupation  of  the  Is- 
land would  cease.  The  Convention  finally  appointed  a  commission  of 
five  of  its  delegates  to  go  to  Washington  and  consult  with  the  Adminis- 
tration regarding  the  amendment — to  seek  an  interpretation,  as  it  were. 

The  Commission  reached  Washington  on  April  24.  Every  civility 
was  extended  to  its  members,  and  President  McKinley  and  Secretary 
of  War  Root  gave  the  most  thorough  and  painstaking  answers  to  their 
questions.    When  they  went  back  to  their  own  country,  a  few  days  later. 
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the  commissioners  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  the  results  of  their  visit. 
But  what  was  done  after  their  return?  The  Convention  so  modified 
the  wording  of  the  Piatt  Amendment  as  to  throw  doubt  on  the  right 
of  the  Americans  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  the  island.  And  then 
it  appended  to  the  amendment  Secretary  Root's  private  explanation 
of  its  object,  using  the  substance  of  the  Commission's  report,  which 
began  with  these  words : 

"  Inasmuch  as  Secretary  Root,  being  authorized  by  President  Mc- 
Kinley,  says  that  the  Piatt  law  has  for  its  object  the  guaranteeing  of 
the  independence  of  Cuba,  and  does  not  mean  interference  with  its  Gov- 
ernment, or  the  exercise  of  a  protectorate  or  of  sovereignty,  and  also 
that  the  intervention  will  take  place  only  when  independence  is  endan- 
gered by  outside  Powers  or  grave  interior  disturbances,  creating  an- 
archy, and  inasmuch  as  Secretary  Root  has  said  that  the  naval  stations 
will  not  be  used  as  vantage  points  for  intervention,  but  only  to  protect 
Cuba  against  foreign  Powers,  we  report,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  amended  amendment  was  passed  by  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion on  May  28. 

Such  indirection  was  impossible  in  the  view  of  the  United  States. 
The  Cubans  were  informed  that  they  must  be  good  children  or  they 
would  never  be  permitted  to  organize  an  independent  government :  that 
they  must  accept  the  Piatt  Amendment  in  its  original  form  or  the 
American  military  occupation  of  the  island  would  be  continued  indefin- 
itely. There  was  some  talk  of  going  ahead  with  the  plans  for  self- 
government,  leaving  the  United  States  to  the  embarrassing  necessity  of 
using  force  to  support  her  demands.  But  better  councils  fortunately 
prevailed.  On  June  12  the  Constitutional  Convention  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion to  append  to  the  new  Constitution  the  original  version  of  the  Piatt 
Amendment.  The  folly  of  further  resistance  had  been  impressed  upon 
even  the  more  radical  delegates,  and  the  most  important  issue  that  had 
arisen  in  relation  to  Cuba  since  the  war  with  Spain  was  settled. 

Ill 

Remaining  for  the  Constitutional  Convention  was  the  formulation  of 
an  electoral  law.  After  a  period  of  deliberation,  a  satisfactory  law  was 
agreed  upon.  Universal  suflfrage  was  provided  for,  but  educational 
restrictions  were  imposed,  the  ability  to  read  and  write  being  required 
in  all  voters.    It  was  determined  that  the  presidential  electors  should 
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number  ninety-one,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Departments  in  the  following 
proportion:  Havana,  twenty-one;  Santiago,  seventeen;  Santa  Clara, 
eighteen;  Matanzas,  twelve;  Pinar  del  Rio,  eleven;  Puerto  Principe, 
twelve.  Governors  of  Departments,  departmental  legislators,  and  sen- 
atorial electors  were  to  be  elected  eight  days  prior  to  the  election  of 
Congressmen  and  presidential  electors.  Thirty  days  after  the  presi- 
dential electors  had  been  chosen  they  were  to  meet  and  choose  a 
President. 

Cuba  was  virtually  ready  to  assume  the  reins  of  government.  The 
election  of  a  President  was  now  the  most  important  question  before  the 
people.  The  three  candidates  most  prominently  mentioned  were  Gen- 
eral Maximo  Gomez,  General  Bartolome  Maso,  and  Sefior  Tomas  Es- 
trada Palma.  General  Gomez  announced  that  he  would  not  accept  a 
nomination,  but  would  turn  his  strength  to  Seiior  Palma,  who  not  only 
possessed  in  a  large  degree  the  confidence  of  the  Cubans  because  of  his 
long  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Cuban  independence  and  his  well-known 
patriotic  ideals,  but  was  also  the  candidate  most  acceptable  to  the  United 
States  Government. 

The  Presidential  election  was  held  on  December  31,  1901.  Senor 
Palma  was  elected  President  and  Doctor  Luis  Estevez,  Vice-President. 
The  vote  was  not  heavy  and  only  a  very  small  proportion  went  to  Gen- 
eral Maso,  the  other  presidential  candidate,  who,  at  the  last  moment, 
had  formally  withdrawn  from  the  contest  because  he  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  make-up  of  the  Board  of  Scrutiny,  the  body  of  men  in  charge 
of  the  election.  The  educated  and  conservative  elements  among  the 
Cubans  were  virtually  a  unit  for  Palma.  The  fact  that  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Scrutiny  happened  to  be  favorable  to  him  was  purely 
fortuitous  and  need  have  had  no  bearing  on  the  election  and  its  results. 
There  is  some  ground  for  thinking  that  General  Maso's  protest  may 
have  been  fundamentally  due  to  his  recognition  of  the  hopelessness  of 
his  candidacy. 

Seiior  Palma,  the  first  President  of  independent  Cuba,  was  sixty- 
six  years  old  when  the  people  conferred  this  honor  upon  him.  His 
active  services  in  the  struggle  for  independence  began  with  the  opening 
of  the  Ten  Years'  War,  in  1868.  During  that  war  he  was  made  Presi- 
dent of  the  Provisional  Government  established  by  the  insurgents. 
Shortly  before  the  insurrection  was  finally  put  down  the  Spaniards  cap- 
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tured  him  and  sent  him  to  Spain,  where  for  some  time  he  was  held  a 
close  prisoner,  and  even  threatened  with  death.  Later  he  was  released 
and  went  to  Honduras,  becoming  identified  with  that  country  and 
marrying  the  daughter  of  a  former  President.  When  the  Cubans  re- 
volted in  1895  Seiior  Palma  became  the  head  of  the  revolutionary  Junta 
in  New  York,  working  indefatigably  until  the  success  of  the  cause  had 
been  assured.  He  then  retired  to  Central  Valley,  New  York,  where  he 
conducted  a  school  until  he  was  chosen  for  the  Cuban  Presidency.  His 
election  was  not  sought  by  himself.  "  Of  course  I  can  never  forget," 
he  said,  "  the  debt  we  owe  to  the  United  States  for  helping  us  to  gain 
our  independence.  Nevertheless,  I  am  first  of  all  a  Cuban.  No  one 
will  control  me.  I  am  free  to  act  without  fear  or  favor.  I  have  made 
no  pledges  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  office." 

In  policy  Senor  Palma  strongly  favored  commercial  reciprocity  be- 
tween Cuba  and  the  United  States.  This  was  a  question  of  growing 
importance.  Cuba,  free,  was  exhausted  from  her  struggle,  and  it 
seemed  possible  that  she  would  begin  her  new  life  with  financial  ruin 
ahead.  Her  products  required  markets.  It  is  significant  that  even 
during  the  American  military  occupation  the  imports  to  Cuba  from 
Europe  increased,  while  imports  from  the  United  States  fell  away. 
Nearly  all  the  shoes  imported  by  the  Cubans  in  190 1  came  from  Spain ! 

On  October  3  a  procession  of  twenty  thousand  orderly  persons 
passed  through  the  streets  of  Havana,  headed  by  a  deputation  which 
presented  to  Governor  Wood  a  petition  to  President  Roosevelt,  asking 
for  a  reduction  of  the  American  duties  on  Cuban  products.  The  Cu- 
bans saw  no  other  relief  for  the  existing  economic  distress.  In  the 
United  States  the  movement  was  gaining  headway,  but  a  strong  opposi- 
tion was  also  developing  among  the  American  manufacturers  of  sugar. 
At  the  close  of  1901  the  American  interests  for  and  against  Cuban 
reciprocity  were  strongly  arrayed  in  anticipation  of  a  struggle  in  the 
session  of  Congress  which  was  just  beginning. 

Th^  Results  of  Three  Years  of  Colonial  Activity. 

Three  years  had  not  proved  too  short  a  time  to  show  that  the 
United  States,  the  youngest  of  the  colonizing  Powers,  the  latest  to  take 
up  the  "  white  man's  burden,"  was  by  no  means  the  least  successful  in 
carrying  out  the  obligations  entailed  by  the  control  of  subordinate 
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races.  Mistakes  a-plenty  had  been  made;  but  in  general  they  were 
valuable  mistakes — the  kind  that  are  afterward  looked  back  to  as  use- 
ful experiences.  In  three  years  the  United  States  had  pacified  the 
Philippines  and  had  made  a  good  beginning  at  the  work  of  civil  de- 
velopment. In  three  years  Cuba  had  been  brought  to  the  threshold  of 
a  new  dignity  as  an  independent  nation.  In  three  years  Porto  Rico 
had  been  given  a  start  in  education  and  in  economic  growth. 

The  men  chosen  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  dependencies  had,  in 
almost  every  case,  proved  surprisingly  efficient.  They  took  their  Amer- 
ican business  methods  and  their  American  ideals  with  them  when  they 
went  to  Manila  or  Havana  or  San  Juan.  They  knew  that  they  had 
new  records  to  make"  for  their  country,  and  they  entered  upon  the  task 
with  honest,  wholesome,  patriotic  purpose.  While  serving  their  own 
country  by  planting  her  outposts  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Caribbean,  they 
helped  the  new  peoples  with  whom  they  were  working;  and  it  was 
not  long  before  the  Filipinos  and  the  Cubans  and  the  Porto  Ricans,  even 
the  Samoans  and  the  few  inhabitants  of  Guam,  responded  to  the  frank- 
ness of  their  new  rulers,  and  met  confidence  with  confidence. 

This  new  activity  of  the  United  States  was  the  colonial  marvel  of 
the  period.  But  the  other  great  colonizing  Powers  were  not  inactive  in 
the  meantime.  They  were  busy  with  their  own  great  tasks,  conquering 
the  undeveloped  or  laggard  races  and  urging  them  to  advance  toward 
the  standard  of  civilization  that  had  been  fixed  by  the  more  progressive 
naticms. 
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THE  TREND  OF  NATIONAL  ENERGIES 

Colonial  expansion  has  given  to  the  world  new  classes  of  interna- 
tional problems.  The  vital  interests  of  a  colonizing  Power  are  extended 
far  beyond  its  domestic  boundaries.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  the  large  immediate  problems  of  actual  supremacy 
among  the  advanced  nations  were  centered  in  China  and  South  Africa 
and  the  lines  of  communication  with  those  regions. 

Great  Britain  was  struggling  to  put  down  Boer  rule  in  South  Africa. 
Why  ?  Was  it  because  of  the  grievances  of  a  handful  of  Uitlanders  ? 
Nominally,  perhaps,  the  war  could  be  explained  as  the  result  of  such 
petty  grievances.  But  fundamentally,  the  British  and  the  Boers  were 
fighting  because  the  British  imperial  idea  demanded  a  unification  of 
authority  throughout  South  Africa.  It  was  not  simply  that  the  mines 
of  the  Rand  or  the  pastures  of  the  veldt  tempted  the  greed  of  com- 
mercial Britain,  or  that  the  Boers  sought  to  restrict  the  activities 
of  the  Uitlanders,  although  these  obvious  impulses  added  weight  to 
the  balance  in  favor  of  conquest.  The  larger,  the  more  significant,  mo- 
tive of  the  Boer  war  was  strategic.  It  was  an  attempt  to  wrest  control 
from  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  people,  and  it  looked  to  the  future 
development  of  a  continent. 

In  Asia  the  ultimate  aims  were  plainer.  Sunward  and  seaward 
Russia  was  slowly  pressing  down  from  the  north.  Every  year  brought 
her  closer  to  conflict  with  rival  Powers  which  had  established  them- 
selves in  the  continent.  Russian  progress  was  opposed  on  the  south 
by  Great  Britain  in  India  and  Persia ;  on  the  east  by  Japan  in  Manchu- 
ria and  Korea.  Her  ally  France  had  a  foothold  in  Indo-China,  whence 
she  might  threaten  the  British  flank.  Germany,  the  great  opportunist, 
a  late  guest  at  the  colonial  feast,  ready  to  take  whatever  she  could 
find,  was  an  uncertain  factor,  with  her  sphere  of  control  in  the  Shantung 
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Peninsula,  and  her  commercial  activities  in  Asia  Minor.  China,  sullen 
and  defenseless,  glowered  at  her  masters.  She  had  yet  to  learn  how  to 
play  the  cunning,  dilatory  game  of  the  Turk,  who  had  long  postponed 
the  evil  day  of  his  own  reckoning  by  arousing  the  mutual  animosities 
and  suspicions  of  the  rival  Powers. 

Before  entering  into  the  details  of  the  Chinese  question  and  the  Boer 
War  it  will  be  well  to  consider  certain  minor  colonial  activities  of  the 
time,  many  of  which  had  a  more  or  less  distinct  bearing  on  the  two 
great  problems. 

The  central  ideal  of  British  colonial  policy  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  was  imperial  federation.  How  to  knit  the  interests  of  the  self- 
governing  colonies  more  closely  with  those  of  the  mother  country,  was 
the  concern  of  British  statesmen.  The  Boer  war  had  strengthened  the 
ties  of  sympathy.  Colonial  contingents  from  Canada  and  Australia  had 
fought  at  the  side  of  the  English  soldiers  on  the  veldt. 

But  the  colonies  were  not  commercially  as  closely  in  touch  with 
England  as  England  desired  that  they  should  become.  The  United 
States,  for  example,  got  a  large  share  of  Canadian  trade  in  spite  of  the 
preferential  tariff  rates  extended  by  Canada  to  Great  Britain.  The 
fact  was  beginning  to  impress  itself  upon  the  English  public  that  the 
colonies  were  growing  away  from  England  rather  than  toward  her. 
This  was  not  the  result  of  inherent  disloyalty;  it  came  naturally  out 
of  an  increasing  spirit  of  independence,  which  was  permitted  by  the 
very  form  of  the  governmental  systems  extended  to  the  self-governing 
colonies. 

Canada's  Problems 

The  condition  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  somewhat  depressing. 
The  census  figures  of  1901  showed  a  total  population  of  5,369,666.  Ten 
years  before  it  had  been  4,833,239,  so  that  the  gain  during  the  decade 
had  been  only  at  the  rate  of  about  one  per  cent,  a  year,  or  about  half 
the  rate  of  the  gain  of  the  United  States  during  the  same  period.  In 
the  Eastern  Provinces  the  population  had  remained  almost  stationary, 
the  chief  growth  being  in  the  West. 

Indeed,  the  fertile  but  undeveloped  plains  of  the  Northwest  were 
beginning  to  promise  a  coming  era  of  wonderful  growth,  by  attract- 
ing farmers  from  the  United  States,    Settlers  were  following  one  an-^ 
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Other  in  rapid  succession  to  the  valleys  of  the  great  Northwestern 
rivers.  In  1900  about  390  binders  were  sold  at  Edmonton  and  Strath- 
cona,  and  260,000  pounds  of  binding  twine  were  consumed  in  that 
region.  The  export  of  beef  cattle  from  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest 
Territories  amounted  in  the  same  year  to  forty-seven  thousand  head, 
an  increase  of  fifteen  thousand  head  over  the  preceding  year.  Thus 
there  were  hopeful  signs  in  the  West  that  the  incoming  of  a  sturdy 
element  from  the  States  might  offset  the  emigration  of  so  many  eastern 
Canadians  to  the  States. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Canada  was  not  only  undeveloped. 
It  was  even  to  a  great  extent  unexplored.  Practically  nothing  was 
known  about  one-third  of  the  total  lands  included  in  the  Dominion. 
Well  down  toward  the  center  of  the  Northwest  Territories  were  tracts 
as  large  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  which  had  not  been  accurately 
mapped. 

The  material  status  of  the  Dominion  being  what  it  was,  the  most 
important  public  questions  before  the  Canadian  people  were  those  of 
development  rather  than  of  administration.  Better  means  of  commu- 
nication with  undeveloped  districts  and  the  improvement  of  general 
transportation  facilities  were  the  first  matters  to  be  considered.  Cen- 
tralization of  railroad  interests  in  the  United  States  aroused  some 
concern  in  Canada,  where  the  power  of  Apierican  capital  was  feared. 
A  movement  to  bring  the  Canadian  railroads  under  Government  control, 
and  thus  avoid  the  danger  of  American  interference,  gained  some 
strength  during  1901,  but  did  not  arouse  enough  general  enthusiasm  to 
carry  it  to  a  vote.  Perhaps  the  Canadians  felt  subconsciously  that 
American  enterprise  and  capital  were  just  what  the  Dominion  needed ; 
that  foreign  capital  should  be  invited,  not  repelled ;  that  Canada's  sov- 
ereignty over  her  own  territory  would  not  be  endangered  by  the  private 
investments  of  Americans. 

Canada  already  had  one  Government  railroad — ^the  Inter-Colonial 
system  of  about  seventeen  hundred  miles.  The  Government  of  Mani- 
toba, moreover,  in  1901  secured  a  999-year  lease  of  the  railroad  con- 
necting Winnipeg  with  the  Northern  Pacific  System  and  an  option  of 
purchasing  the  road  at  any  time  for  seven  million  dollars.  The  object 
of  this  move  was  to  break  the  freight  monopoly  of  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
and  give  the  farmers  a  chance  to  ship  their  wheat  at  reasonable  rates. 
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In  Manitoba,  therefore,  government  ownership  made  a  practical 
advance. 

The  great  development  in  the  grain  country  of  the  West  was  over- 
taxing the  carrying  capacity  of  the  railroads.  It  seemed  certain  that  a 
new  road  must  soon  be  built  across  the  Dominion,  to  parallel  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  and  open  up  a  vast  region  which  was  thinly  settled  only 
because  there  were  no  satisfactory  means  of  reaching  it  by  rail. 

The  much-mooted  Georgian  Bay  Canal  project  was  prominent  in 
popular  consideration.  English  capital  showed  signs  of  interest  in  the 
proposed  waterway.  The  plan  was  to  take  advantage  of  one  of  the 
routes  of  the  early  voyageurs  from  Ottawa  to  the  Great  Lakes,  going 
up  the  Ottawa  River,  across  Lake  Nipissing,  and  down  the  French 
River  to  Georgian  Bay.  The  total  canal  system  to  be  dug  was  esti- 
mated at  not  quite  thirty  miles,  the  rest  of  the  route  consisting  of  rivers 
and  lakes  in  which  comparatively  little  dredging  would  be  needed  to 
provide  a  twenty-foot  channel.  Engineers  said  that  the  system  could 
be  completed  in  five  years,  at  an  approximate  cost  of  sixty-seven  million 
dollars.  With  the  moderate  toll  of  fifty  cents  a  ton,  the  canal  would 
pay,  it  was  estimated,  about  four  per  cent,  on  the  money  invested. 

As  a  rule,  there  is  no  special  advantage  in  speed  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  such  non-perishable  products  as  grain  and  iron.  It  takes  longer 
to  send  freight  by  water  than  it  does  to  send  it  by  rail,  but  water  trans- 
portation is  much  the  cheaper.  In  the  spring  of  1901  the  lowest  rail- 
way tariff  quoted  between  Chicago  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  was  nine 
cents  on  a  bushel  of  grain.  By  water,  grain  could  be  sent  from  Chi- 
cago to  Buffalo  for  four  and  a  half  cents  a  bushel.  It  was  figured  that, 
by  way  of  a  Georgian  Bay  Canal,  grain  could  be  sent  from  Chicago 
to  Montreal  for  three  cents  a  bushel.  Such  low  rates  would  insure  the 
success  of  the  canal.  Moreover,  the  distance  from  Chicago  to  Montreal 
by  the  Georgian  Bay  route  was  about  450  miles  less  than  the  distance 
from  Chicago  to  New  York  by  way  of  the  Erie  Canal.  The  distance 
from  Montreal  to  Liverpool  was  about  450  miles  shorter  than  the  dis- 
tance from  New  York  to  Liverpool.  The  shorter  the  route,  the  cheaper 
the  cost  of  transportation.  A  very  small  reduction  in  rates  would  di- 
vert traffic  to  the  cheaper  route.  There  was,  then,  reason  to  think  that 
Canada,  by  improving  her  water  connection  with  the  Great  Lakes, 
could  capture  a  great  part  of  the  carrying  business  of  the  Northwestern 
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United  States.  The  prospect  was  not  pleasing  to  United  States  carriers. 
The  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  York,  heir  to  the  British  throne,  visited 
Canada,  with  his  Duchess,  during  the  fall  of  1901,  ending  there  his 
tour  of  the  British  Colonies.  The  incidents  connected  with  the  visit 
were  all  indicative  of  continued  good-feeling  between  the  Dominion 
and  the  mother  country.  The  greetings  extended  to  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  when  they  landed  at  Quebec  on  September  16  were  joyous  and 
loyal.  The  royal  couple  examined  industries,  inspected  public  works, 
participated  in  social  functions.  They  made  an  extended  tour  through 
the  Western  Provinces  before  steaming  away  from  Halifax  on  October 
21.  Doubtless  they  carried  back  to  England  a  new  sense  of  the  loyalty 
and  devotion  of  Greater  Britain. 

The  New  Australian  Commonwealth 

While  the  Heir-Apparent  closed  his  colonial  tour  with  a  sojourn  in 
Canada,  the  nearest  to  England  of  the  great  colonies,  he  began  it  with  a 
visit  to  the  Antipodes,  being  present  at  the  opening  of  the  first  Federal 
Parliament  of  Australia  in  May.  The  federal  union  of  the  Australian 
colonies  dated  from  the  first  day  of  the  new  century.  It  was  accom- 
plished deliberately  by  the  colonies  themselves,  after  a  decade  of  prepar- 
atory study  and  negotiation,  and  it  was  dictated  wholly  by  the  feeling 
that  a  greater  future  lay  before  Australia  united  than  could  come  to  any 
one  of  the  colonies  standing  alone. 

Australia,  by  the  census  of  March  31,  1901,  had  a  population  of 
3,771,715  persons,  distributed  as  follows:  New  South  Wales,  1,354,- 
846;  Victoria,  1,201,070;  Queensland,  496,596;  South  Australia,  362,- 
604;  West  Australia,  184,124;  Tasmania,  172,475.  In  1891  the  total 
population  of  the  same  colonies  had  numbered  3,174,253.  The  gain  by 
immigration  during  the  decade  was  almost  nil — ^about  five  thousand — 
though  between  1881  and  1891  about  930,000  immigrants  had  entered 
the  colonies.  Qearly  the  population  needed  recruiting.  The  country 
was  rich ;  its  undeveloped  resources  were  great.  Its  wealth  was  mainly 
pastoral,  agricultural,  and  mineral,  but  it  offered  a  great  promise  to 
industry  if  labor  unionism,  which  had  secured  an  unusually  strong  posi- 
tion, did  not  frighten  capital  away. 

On  January  i,  1901,  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun  was  installed  at  Sydney 
as  first  Governor-General  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth.     After 
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the  reading  of  his  commission,  he  took  the  oath  of  office  before  a  great 
throng  of  people  that  surrounded  the  Government  House.  He  then 
delivered  the  following  message  from  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  British 
Colonial  Secretar>' :  "  The  Queen  commands  me  to  express  through 
you  to  the  people  of  Australia  her  Majesty's  heartfelt  interest  in  the 
inauguration  of  the  Commonwealth  and  her  earnest  wish  that,  under 
providence,  it  may  insure  increased  prosperity  and  well-being  to  her 
loyal  and  beloved  subjects  in  Australia." 

A  second  message  conveyed  a  general  expression  of  the  good  wishes 
of  the  British  Government,  saying  in  part :  "  They  [the  Government] 
recognize  in  the  long-desired  consummation  of  the  hopes  of  patriotic 
Australians  a  further  step  in  the  direction  of  permanent  unity  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  they  are  satisfied  that  the  wider  powers  and  re- 
sponsibilities henceforth  secured  to  Australia  will  give  a  fresh  oppor- 
tunity for  a  display  of  that  generous  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  throne 
of  the  Empire  which  has  characterized  in  the  past  the  action  of  its 
several  States." 

The  inauguration  of  the  new  form  of  government  was  politically  of 
great  moment.  Federation  had  become  an  active  issue  as  far  back  as 
1852,  when  a  plan  was  set  on  foot  to  form  a  general  assembly  to  deal 
with  intercolonial  questions.  At  that  time,  the  idea  failed  to  secure 
the  support  it  required,  but  it  came  up  sporadically  at  intervals  in  after 
years,  and  finally  the  British  Parliament  passed  the  necessary  laws  for 
the  institution  of  a  Federal  Council,  to  which  any  of  the  Australian 
colonies  could  send  delegates.  This  Council  first  met  in  1886.  Its 
powers  were  merely  deliberative,  and  it  proved  to  be  insufficient  for 
the  ends  in  view. 

I 

In  1 89 1  a  national  Australasian  Convention  met  to  draft  a  Federal 
constitution.  The  bill  that  was  adopted  failed  to  satisfy  the  colonies 
and  once  more  the  plan  fell  through.  But  in  1895  the  Premiers  of 
five  of  the  colonies  held  a  conference  which  resulted  in  a  convention 
of  delegates  from  all  the  colonies  except  Queensland.  The  convention 
assembled  twice  in  1897  and  once  in  1898,  and  drew  up  a  Constitution 
which  with  some  alteration  was  finally  adopted.  When  the  Constitu- 
tion was  first  submitted  to  the  general  electorate  it  did  not  receive  the 
necessary  majority  in  New  Sputh  W?ile$.     But  the  Premiers  held  ?in- 
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other  conference  in  January,  1899,  and  brought  about  an  agreement  on 
all  the  doubtful  points,  and  the  amended  Constitution  received  fair  ma- 
jorities from  the  people.  The  British  Parliament  then  passed  the  bill 
and  it  was,  after  a  time,  approved  by  the  Crown. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  was  in  many  re- 
spects 3imilar  to  that  of  the  United  States.  The  executive  authority 
was  vested  in  a  Governor-General,  appointed  by  the  Crown.  He  was 
assisted  by  a  Federal  Executive  Council.  The  Parliament  consisted 
of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  Every  State  that  had 
already  joined  the  Federation  at  the  time  when  the  Constitution  was 
promulgated  was  entitled  to  six  Senators.  There  were  about  twice  as 
many  Representatives  as  there  were  Senators.  Bills  might  originate 
in  either  Senate  or  House,  with  the  exception  of  financial  legislation, 
which  it  was  required  should  originate  in  the  lower  body.  So  jealously 
was  guarded  this  popular  control  of  the  purse-strings  that  the  Senate 
was  not  even  allowed  to  amend  financial  bills,  its  financial  powers  being 
only  advisory.  The  House  was  still  further  strengthened  by  a  provi- 
sion that  if  a  bill,  other  than  a  financial  bill,  were  twice  passed  by  the 
House  only  to  be  rejected  each  time  by  the  Senate,  a  general  election 
might  be  called.  If  the  newly  constituted  Parliament  should  disagree 
on  the  bill,  it  might  be  submitted  to  a  joint  session  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  a  majority  of  three-fifths  of  the  votes  being  sufficient  for  its 
passage. 

Some  of  the  functions  especially  named  for  the  Federal  Government 
were  to  administer  the  customs  and  internal  revenues,  to  take  over  the 
postal  and  telegraph  services,  and  to  make  all  arrangements  for  naval 
and  military  defense.  The  Federal  Government  was  required  to  estab- 
lish union  customs  duties  within  five  years,  though  West  Australia  was 
allowed  five  years  in  which  to  abolish  her  system  of  inter-colonial  duties. 
In  the  matter  of  taxation  it  was  required  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  gather  four  times  the  annual  amount  required  for  its  purposes, 
turning  the  excess  into  the  treasuries  of  the  States. 

The  first  Ministry  was  composed  as  follows:  Edmund  Barton, 
Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs ;  Sir  William  G.  L\-ne, 
Minister  for  Home  Affairs;  Alfred  Deakin,  Attorney-General  and  Min- 
ister of  Justice ;  Sir  George  Turner,  Treasurer ;  Charles  Cameron  Kings- 
ton, Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs;  Sir  John  Forrest,  Postmaster- 
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General;  and  Sir  James  R.  Dickson,  Minister  of  Defense.  Prior  to 
Federation,  five  of  these  men  had  been  the  Premiers  of  their  respective 
colonies.  Sir  James  Dickson  died  a  few  days  after  his  nomination; 
Sir  John  Forrest  was  then  made  Minister  of  Defense,  while  James  G. 
Drake  was  appointed  Postmaster-General. 

II 

In  a  speech  delivered  at  Sydney  on  January  17,  Mr.  Barton  outlined 
the  policy  which  the  Government  intended  to  carry  out.  He  spoke  of 
the  plan  to  take  over  the  debts  of  the  various  States.  Government  own- 
ership of  the  railroads  was  also  suggested,  and  there  were  radical 
measures  in  view  to  provide  for  the  compulsory  arbitration  of  labor 
disputes  and  the  establishment  of  woman  suffrage.  But  the  first  im- 
portant question  to  arise  had  been  that  of  the  tariff.  Mr.  Barton  con- 
tended that  the  large  revenue  required  by  the  Government  made  free 
trade  virtually  impossible;  a  protective,  but  not  a  prohibitive,  tariff 
measure  would  be  sought.  Existing  industries  would  be  considered. 
This  moderate  attitude  of  the  Government  was  interesting  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  nearly  every  member  of  the  Ministry,  including  Mr.  Bar- 
ton, was  an  extreme  protectionist. 

The  first  general  election — held  shortly  after  this  speech — was  very 
close  in  its  results.  In  the  Senate  there  were  fifteen  high  tariffists  and 
twenty-one  low  tariffists;  in  the  House  were  forty  high  tariffists  and 
thirty-five  low  tariffists.  Thus  the  high  tariffists  had  a  majority  in  the 
House ;  the  low  tariffists,  a  majority  in  the  Senate.  The  Government, 
however,  claimed  a  working  majority.  Free-trade  sentiment  was 
strongest  in  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia.  The  protectionist 
center  was  Victoria. 

The  first  Parliament  was  opened  on  May  8,  and  the  tariff  bill  later 
introduced  in  the  House  was  a  protectionist  measure.  A  little  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  required  revenue  of  nine  million  pounds  was  to  be 
raised  through  duties  on  stimulants ;  the  remainder  was  to  come  through 
fixed,  composite,  and  ad  vatorem  port  duties.  The  maximum  ad  va- 
lorem duties  were  to  be  twenty-five  per  cent.,  but  some  of  the  fixed  and 
composite  duties  were  put  as  high  as  one  hundred  per  cent.  In  order 
to  build  up  manufacturing,  the  Government  proposed  a  system  of 
bonuses  to  encourage  new  industries,  especially  iron-smelting  and  the 
making  of  machinery.    There  was  a  section  in  the  t?iriff  act  requiring 
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the  stores  of  ocean-going  vessels  to  be  kept  under  seal  while  passing 
from  one  Australian  port  to  another.  This  condition  engendered  dis- 
content among  ship-owners,  and  was  made  a  subject  of  international 
protest.  The  captain  of  a  German  mail  steamer  was  fined  for  breaking 
seals — an  incident  which  led  to  diplomatic  correspondence  between  Ger- 
many and  Great  Britain. 

The  tariff  was  expected  to  bring  in  a  revenue  of  about  eight  million 
pounds  a  year.  But  the  actual  customs  revenues  in  the  last  weeks  of 
the  year  were  larger  than  had  been  anticipated,  being  at  a  rate  of  about 
eleven  million  pounds  annually.  This  seeming  miscalculation  in  the 
provisional  plans  was  likely  to  cause  some  embarrassment. 

The  powerful  influfnce  of  organized  labor  in  the  Commonwealth 
was  adumbrated  by  the  attitude  of  the  Federal  Parliament  on  the  ques- 
tion of  immigration.  The  Government  bill  stood  for  "  a  White  Aus- 
tralia." By  a  simple  language  test  and  other  restrictive  requirements, 
the  measure  was  so  drawn  as  to  exclude  all  colored  labor — not  merely 
the  natives  of  neighboring  islands,  but  Chinese  and  Japanese  as  well. 
Even  the  employment  of  colored  seamen  on  British  mail  steamships 
under  contract  with  Australia  was  prohibited.  The  bill  really  inter- 
fered with  interests  in  which  the  Commonwealth  was  only  partly  con- 
cerned, and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Japanese  Government  protested, 
and  that  the  British  Government  found  reason  to  object  to  the  discrim- 
ination against  British  subjects  from  other  colonies.  Lord  Hopetoun, 
r.s  representative  of  the  Imperial  interests,  withheld  his  consent  to  the 
enactment  of  the  law  until  the  very  last  of  the  year,  but  Mr.Barton's 
ministry,  which  was  impregnated  with  the  theories  of  organized  labor, 
at  last  won  its  point.  That  there  was  a  certain  sense  of  decent  require- 
ments was  shown  by  Mr.  Barton's  refusal  to  entertain  an  amendment 
declaring  in  set  terms  that  Africans  and  Asiatics  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  land  on  Australian  soil.  And  yet  that  amendment,  though 
opposed  by  the  Ministry,  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  only  five  votes. 

Ill 

New  Zealand  refused  to  enter  the  Australian  Commonwealth, 
though  the  opportunity  of  so  doing  was  extended  to  her.  A  commis- 
sion of  New  Zealanders  decided  that  federation  would  be  prejudicial  to 
th^  interests  of  their  colony,  and  the  Parliament  supported  the  commie- 
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sion's  report.  In  external  policy  there  was  a  clash  between  New  Zea- 
land and  Australia,  for  the  New  Zealanders  were  eager  to  extend  their 
influence  among  the  British  Islands  of  the  South  Pacific,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  South  Sea  Commonwealth,  with  themselves  as  leaders.  The  New 
Zealand  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  resolution  asking  that  the 
Fiji  Islands  enter  the  government  system  of  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, the  British  Colonial  Secretary,  vetoed  the  plan,  which  was  clam- 
orously opposed  by  New  South  Wales.  The  annexation  of  the  Cook 
group  of  Islands  was  also  sought  by  New  Zealand. 

In  her  domestic  relations  New  Zealand  stood  for  very  advanced 
ideas.  Old-age  pensions  and  compulsory  arbitration  of  labor  disputes 
were  features  of  her  system.  Some  observers  insisted  that  these  social- 
istic measures  had  proved  very  successful;  by  others  it  was  asserted 
that  the  Utopian  schemes  had  failed.  But  the  evidence  of  figures  tended 
to  show  that  old-age  pensions  and  compulsory  arbitration  had  at  least 
not  brought  material  depression.  The  condition  of  the  Colonial  treas- 
ury in  1901  was  very  satisfactory.  In  1900  the  rates  of  taxation  had 
by  various  concessions  been  reduced  about  one-sixteenth  all  around; 
nevertheless,  business  was  so  prosperous  that  revenues  increased, 
as  Henry  D.  Lloyd  pointed  out,  "  more  than  four  times  the  amount  of 
the  reduction."  In  view  of  these  facts.  New  Zealand's  socialistic  ex- 
periments could  hardly  be  said  to  have  failed,  though  their  permanent 
success  was  by  no  means  assured. 

Richard  Seddon,  the  Premier  of  New  Zealand,  was  a  self-made  man 
of  considerable  economic  stature.  He  had  been  a  laborer  himself,  start- 
ing as  a  boy  on  his  grandfather's  farm  in  Lancashire,  and  emigrating  in 
manhood  to  Australia,  where  he  made  fame  instead  of  fortune  by  his 
championship  of  labor.  He  went  to  New  Zealand  in  1876,  attracted 
thither  by  the  reports  of  gold  discoveries,  and  he  soon  became  promi- 
nent in  the  affairs  of  the  colony.    He  was  a  man  of  large  imperial  ideas. 

Britain  in  the  Land  of  the  Pharaohs 

Let  us  glance  at  the  progress  of  the  British  imperial  idea  in  Africa. 
At  the  north.  Great  Britain  dominated  Egypt.  Her  administrative  ef- 
forts in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  had  resulted  in  great  financial  and 
social  improvement.  The  ancient  rulers  of  the  country  had  left, the 
pyramids  and  the  ruins  of  great  temples  to  attest  the  grandeur  of  their 
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reigns.  Britain  was  constructing  monuments  that  would  signify  not  so 
much  the  glory  of  power  as  the  economic  enlightenment  of  modem 
civilization.  The  great  dams,  built  across  the  Nile  to  store  the  flood 
waters  of  the  river  and  make  them  available  for  agriculture  during  the 
dry  season,  were  stupendous  engineering  works. 

The  largest  of  the  dams,  extending  across  the  first  cataract  at  As- 
souan, was  approaching  completion  in  1901.  Its  length  was  about  six 
thousand  feet,  the  granite  structure  rising  ninety  feet  above  the  level 
of  low  water  in  the  Nile.  It  was  estimated  that  it  would  create  a 
reservoir  about  164  miles  long,  containing  one  billion  tons  of  water. 
At  certain  periods  of  the  year  nine  hundred  thousand  tons  of  water 
would  rush  through  the  sluices  every  minute,  and  the  waters  back  of  the 
dam  would  still  be  kept  sixty-six  feet  higher  than  the  old  level.  It 
was  believed  that  this  reservoir  would  make  it  possible  to  bring  under 
cultivation  six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  which  had  theretofore 
been  regarded  as  of  little  value,  besides  removing  all  risks  of  the  former 
extremes  of  flood  and  drought  in  the  regions  already  cultivated. 

A  somewhat  smaller  dam  was  being  constructed  at  Assiout,  while  at 
the  head  of  the  Nile  Delta  the  British  authorities  had  put  the  old  dams 
into  workable  condition,  thus  bringing  agricultural  value  to  a  consid- 
erable area  north  of  Cairo. 

"  Cape  to  Cairo  " 

"  The  Cape  to  Cairo  Railroad,"  an  evolution  from  the  brain  of  Cecil 
Rhodes,  was  the  link  upon  which  Great  Britain  depended  to  connect 
Egypt  and  the  Mediterranean  with  her  possessions  in  South  Africa.  In 
1901  the  Egyptian  Railroad  system  already  extended  as  far  southward 
as  Assouan,  while  from  Cape  Town,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
continent,  a  slender  line  of  steel  stretched  northward  over  the  veldt  and 
through  the  forests  as  far  as  Buluwayo.  The  section  north  from  Bulu- 
wayo  to  the  Zambesi  was  being  built  rapidly  Crossing  the  Zambesi, 
the  line  was  to  be  extended  to  Abercorn  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
Tanganyika ;  thence  through  German  East  Africa  to  Mengo,  in  Uganda, 
whence  it  would  follow  the  edge  of  the  western  frontier  of  Abyssinia, 
striking  the  Nile  at  Khartum. 

Cecil  Rhodes  planned  several  branch  lines  to  connect  the  Cape  to 
Cairo  Road  with  the  East  Coast.    The  most  important  of  these,  run- 
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ning  from  the  coast  port  of  Mombasa  to  Victoria  Nyanza,  the  great 
lake  of  Uganda,  580  miles,  was  practically  completed  before  the  close 
of  1901.  The  work  had  taken  six  years  of  struggle  with  and  final  tri- 
umph over  great  natural  difficulties.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  dis- 
tance the  line  ran  through  a  sparsely  settled  region  in  which  water 
was  scarce.  All  supplies  had  to  be  brought  from  the  coast.  The  na- 
tives would  not  work,  even  though  starvation  stared  them  in  the  face, 
and  coolies  had  to  be  brought  from  India.  The  engineering  difficulties 
were  many.  There  were  several  heavy  grades.  In  the  thirteen-mile 
descent  from  Kikiyu  into  the  great  Rift  Valley  the  line  went  down 
nearly  twenty-eight  hundred  feet,  and  in  this  distance  eight  ravines  had 
to  be  bridged  by  steel  trestle  viaducts,  the  longest  of  which  was  780 
feet,  the  shortest  120.  Crossing  the  Mau  Range  the  road  reached  an 
altitude  of  8,300  feet,  and  for  this  lofty  section  of  the  track  it  was  neces- 
sary to  build  twenty-eight  steel  viaducts.  Of  the  ninety-two  locomo- 
tives in  use  during  1901,  thirty-five  were  of  American  make.  Thirty- 
four  of  the  bridges  were  constructed  by  American  contractors. 

Other  British  Possessions 

One  of  those  little  wars  that  so  often  increase  the  cost,  in  treasure 
and  human  life,  of  colonial  administration  broke  out  during  1901  in 
British  Somaliland,  a  protectorate  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  A  so- 
called  "  Mad  Mullah  "  had  made  himself  a  Mahdi  on  a  small  scale.  With 
many  thousand  followers,  he  set  up  his  authority  in  the  back  country, 
raiding  caravans  and  demoralizing  British  control.  An  expedition  of 
native  levies,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Swayne,  was  sent  against 
the  Mullah,  whose  forces  sustained  a  number  of  severe  defeats.  The 
British  operated  at  a  disadvantage,  the  country  being  difficult. 

The  Mullah,  though  often  defeated,  was  not  crushed.  Before  the 
year  was  over  it  had  become  clear  that  a  campaign  on  a  larger  scale 
would  be  necessary  before  the  insurrectionary  tribes  could  be  conquered 
as  well  as  defeated.  Such  a  conquest  was  important,  for  it  would  not 
do  to  permit  the  growth  of  a  hostile  Mohammedan  empire  so  near  the 
Egyptian  Sudan,  where  the  extirpation  of  Mahdism  had  been  so  diffi- 
cult. The  "  Mad  Mullah  "  was  not  "  mad."  He  was,  perhaps,  a  fan- 
atic, but  the  most  authoritative  accounts  described  him  as  a  Mohamme- 
dan of  considerable  learning  and  much  natural  authority. 
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J-eaving  British  Africa,  let  us  turn  to  British  interests  along  the 
line  of  communication  between  England  and  India.  The  maintenance 
of  this  line  had  long  been  one  of  the  first  principles  of  British  foreign 
policy.  Its  safety  depended  upon  naval  stations  and  larger  colonial 
holdings.  Gibraltar  was  the  first  great  station  on  the  way.  That 
famous  rock  seemed  in  1901  to  have  lost  some  of  its  prestige  as  an  im- 
pregnable fortress.  It  was  discovered  that  outposts  on  the  contiguous 
Spanish  soil  could,  with  modern  artillery,  be  made  to  command  an  im- 
portant section  of  the  British  station.  An  agitation  was  begun  to  in- 
duce the  British  Government  to  improve  the  landward  defenses  of 

Gibraltar. 

I 

In  the  Mediterranean  the  most  important  British  naval  station  was 
Malta.  The  Maltese  Islands,  south  of  Sicily,  were  acquired  by  Great 
Britain  in  1800.  The  Harbor  of  the  Port  of  Valetta,  though  small, 
was  of  great  strategic  value. 

The  Maltese  people  had  for  some  time  obstructed  British  adminis- 
tration in  so  far  as  they  were  able.  Home  rule  was  their  demand.  The 
elected  members  of  the  Legislature  made  trouble  in  the  latter  part  of 
1900  and  the  first  months  of  1901  by  holding  up  important  legislation. 
In  July  the  language  question  reached  an  embarrassing  crisis,  serving 
as  an  issue  on  which  the  disaffected  elements  of  the  population  could 
concentrate  their  hostile  activities.  The  Maltese  tongue  was  based  on 
the  Arabic,  but  had  come  to  include  Italian  words.  The  polite  lan- 
guage of  the  people  was  Italian.  There  were,  however,  just  enough 
English  residents  in  the  islands  to  cause  a  confusion  of  tongues  in  oflS- 
cial  procedure.  For  example,  an  English  officer  in  1898  refused  to  sign 
certain  legal  papers,  because  they  were  written  in  Italian,  which  he  did 
not  understand.  A  Maltese  court  of  law  thereupon  committed  him  for 
contempt.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  and  similar  incidents  that  in 
1899  the  British  Government  issued  an  Order  in  Council, 'permitting 
British  residents  not  native  to  Malta  to  require  the  use  of  English  in 
proceedings  against  them.  Later  in  the  same  year  it  was  decided  that, 
after  the  conclusion  of  a  tentative  period  of  about  fifteen  years,  English 
would  be  made  the  language  of  the  courts.  After  two  years,  moreover, 
Maltese  children  in  the  schools  were  to  be  taught  not  Maltese,  but  Eng- 
lish or  Italian, 
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The  arbitrary  character  of  this  decision  offended  the  cultured  minor- 
ity among  the  Maltese.  They  argued,  perhaps  with  some  justice,  that 
they  were  entitled  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  their  own  language.  An 
agitation  followed.  On  August  ii,  1901,  following  an  official  despatch 
from  Joseph  Chamberlain,  explaining  the  position  of  the  Government, 
the  British  flag  was  torn  to  pieces  in  the  streets  of  Valetta,  and  the  Jubi- 
lee statue  of  Queen  Victoria  was  damaged  by  acids. 

The  incident  was  significant  as  an  example  of  the  friction  caused  by 
inflexible  system  in  colonial  administration.  In  other  British  colonies — 
in  India,  even  in  Canada — ^the  maintenance  of  different  languages  and 
dialects,  side  by  side,  had  been  to  a  certain  extent  favored.  The  paro- 
chial method  employed  to  secure  uniformity  in  Malta  was  somewhat 
unsympathetic,  and  hence  provoked  animosity. 

II 

The  story  of  British  India  during  the  year  has  two  important  as- 
pects— one  political,  one  economic.  A  new  northwest  Frontier  Province 
came  into  existence  on  November  9,  when  a  durbar  was  held  at  Pesha- 
war. The  Province  included  the  districts  of  Hazara,  Peshawar,  Kohat, 
the  greater  part  of  Bannu,  and  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  and  the  trans-border 
territory  up  to  certain  advanced  lines.  The  Government's  purpose  was 
to  assume  the  direct  control  of  the  border  region,  which  had  formerly 
been  nominally  in  the  hands  of  the  Punjab  Government.  The  Viceroy, 
Lord  Curzon,  had  made  severe  public  criticism  of  the  Punjab  Govern- 
ment's management  of  the  frontier.  His  strictures  appear  to  have  been 
hardly  justified,  for  the  Punjab  authorities  had  for  many  years  done 
little  more  than  follow  out  the  orders  received  from  Calcutta.  How- 
ever, to  remove  the  intermediary  authority  of  the  Punjab  was  doubtless 
a  wise  step,  even  if  the  change  accomplished  nothing  more  than  to  fix 
definitely  the  responsibility  for  frontier  administration.  Executive 
evasion  was  no  longer  to  be  facilitated. 

There  were  two  leading  plans  for  frontier  policy,  each  with  numerous 
advocates.  The  "  Lawrence  policy,"  so-called,  was  to  let  the  border 
tribes  alone  and  rely  upon  a  line  of  defense  at  the  Indus  for  protection 
against  a  hostile  attack  by  way  of  the  buffer  states  of  Afghanistan  and 
Baluchistan.  The  "  forward  policy,"  first  taken  up  in  the  vice-royalty 
of  Lord  Lytton,  involved  the  control  of  the  border  tribes  and  the  occu- 
pation of  the  principal  passes  beyond  the  frontier  so  as  to  prevent  any 
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advance  upon  India.  The  establishment  of  the  new  Province  was  in 
line  with  the  forward  policy,  to  which  Lord  Curzon  was  committed, 
though  he  expressed  his  dislike  of  "  labels  "  for  policies.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly the  intention  to  make  the  Afridis  and  Waziris  and  other 
tribes  of  the  frontier  feel  the  strength  of  British  arms  and  the  value  of 
British  gold. 

The  Indian  famine  continued.  The  number  of  persons  receiving 
Government  relief  varied  at  different  times  during  the  year.  During 
the  week  ending  January  26  the  total  was  about  220,000.  The  figures 
rose  to  nearly  six  hundred  thousand  in  one  week  of  July,  but  dwindled 
gradually  to  about  140,000  during  the  last  week  of  the  year.  The  actual 
suffering  was  not  so  terrible  as  it  had  been — was  not  so  widespread  as 
might  be  thought.  The  famine  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  Baroda,  and  Hyderabad,  though  in  some  degree  it 
extended  over  the  Central  Indian  States. 

The  monsoon  did  not  bring  the  relief  that  was  hoped  for.  In  the 
districts  that  most  needed  rain  the  rain  failed,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  winter  rains  seemed  to  be  holding  back.  The  worst,  however, 
was  apparently  over.  As  to  the  future,  there  was  little  reason  to  think 
that  similar  conditions  might  not  recur.  In  a  country  so  extensive  and 
so  dependent  upon  the  kindness  of  nature,  relief  works  and  irrigation 
schemes  could  not  be  looked  to  as  more  than  palliatives. 

The  bubonic  plague,  which  broke  out  in  India  in  1896,  increased 
its  ravages  in  1901.  Deaths  from  this  disease  had  so  diminished  in 
1900  as  to  arouse  hope  that  the  most  virulent  stages  of  the  epidemic 
had  been  passed.  In  1900  the  deaths  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  fell  to 
thirty-eight  thousand.  But  in  1901  the  Presidency  had  a  total  of  155,- 
000  deaths  from  the  plague,  while  the  plague  mortality  in  other  parts 
of  India  increased  from  the  fifty-three  thousand  of  1900  to  117,000  in 
1 901.  The  plague  had  proved  very  difficult  to  handle,  especially  as  the 
people  opposed  the  necessary  sanitary  measures. 

In  spite  of  the  demands  made  for  the  relief  of  famine  sufferers,  the 
financial  condition  of  India  for  the  fiscal  year  1900-1901  was  quite  sat- 
isfactory. At  the  close  of  the  year  there  was  an  apparent  surplus  of 
a  million  and  a  half  pounds  in  the  treasury.  It  should  be  noted  that 
three  million  pounds  had  been  raised  by  a  Iqan  and  that  there  had  been 
unexpected  savings  in  the  military  expenditures.    But  the  famine  relief 
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cost  the  Government  five  million  pounds.    Under  ordinary  conditions 
the  revenue  would  have  been  ample  to  cover  the  expenditures. 

The  French  in  Madagascar 

It  has  been  made  apparent  that  the  British  ideal  of  colonization  was 
based,  not  upon  conquest,  but  upon  development.  This  of  course  was 
the  only  substantial  foundation.  But  France  had  too  often  confined  her 
colonial  policy  to  conquest.  Her  stationary  birth  rate  made  it  unneces* 
sary  for  her  to  provide  homes  for  a  surplus  population.  Also,  the 
French  people,  with  their  love  of  country,  were  not  prone  to  emigrate, 
and  their  idea  of  imperial  greatness  appeared  to  be  confined  to  the 
possession  of  a  wide  extent  of  territory. 

With  hardly  an  exception,  her  colonies,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,  were  a  drain  upon  her  resources.  They  demanded 
subsidies ;  they  paid  no  dividends.  France  had  not  learned  from  the 
example  of  Russian  and  British  policy  how  a  preponderance  of  com- 
mercial interests  in  an  uncivilized  country  might  in  time  be  developed 
into  a  protectorate,  and  how  a  protectorate  might  be  developed  into  com- 
plete governmental  control,  always  with  the  main  eye  to  commerce  and 
trade  and  the  betterment  of  the  natives. 

In  one  quarter,  however,  French  colonial  policy  gave  hopeful  signs. 
The  Island  of  Madagascar,  under  the  military  governorship  of  General 
Gallieni,  was  so  administered  as  to  offer  inducements  to  settlers.  Gen- 
eral Gallieni  worked  out  a  novel  plan.  As  the  French  soldiers  under 
his  command  entered  upon  their  third  and  last  year  of  service  they 
were  offered  concessions  of  land  in  the  Island.  Forthwith,  and  before 
they  were  mustered  out,  they  were  obliged  to  go  to  work  upon  their 
farms.  Having  a  two  years'  acquaintance  with  the  conditions  of  the 
country  and  with  the  natives,  the  soldiers  were  in  a  measure  familiar 
with  the  situation  that  confronted  them.  Until  their  term  of  military 
service  was  over  the  Government  continued  to  feed  and  clothe  them, 
and,  beyond  that,  each  soldier-colonist  was  provided  with  necessary 
agricultural  instruments  and  a  few  head  of  cattle.  As  he  succeeded  in 
developing  his  property  money  was  lent  him  for  further  exploitation. 

The  United  States  Consul  at  St.  Etienne,  in  a  report  to  the  State 
Department  at  Washington,  instanced  the  way  in  which  the  soldiers 
benefited  by  this  scheme.     Corporal  B,  he  said,  received  a  concession 
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of  250  acres  in  1898  and  began  by  planting  potatoes  which  at  the  end 
of  the  year  brought  him  three  hundred  dollars.  The  next  year  he  built 
stables.  His  garden  gave  him  more  vegetables  than  he  needed,  and  he 
sold  the  surplus.  He  was  visited  by  a  General,  "  who  was  so  pleased 
with  his  inspection  that  he  gave  him  two  hundred  dollars,  which  was 
immediately  employed  in  increasing  the  number  of  cattle/'  By  the  end 
of  the  year  this  colonist  had  sown  twenty-five  acres  of  rice,  the  crop 
of  which  promised  a  return  of  twelve  hundred  dollars.  A  later  inven- 
tory fixed  the  total  value  of  his  property  at  four  thousand  dollars. 

The  immediate  administration  of  Madagascar  was  also  promising. 
Roads  and  bridges  were  built.  Telegraph,  telephone,  and  postal  sys- 
tems were  established.  The  law  courts  were  just;  the  police  arrange- 
ments were  efficient. 

In  Northern  Africa  in  1901  the  French  began  an  active  policy  look- 
ing to  future  predominance  in  the  still  independent  Kingdom  of  !Mo- 
rocco.  The  acquiescence  of  Great  Britain  in  the  French  control  of 
Morocco  was  expected. 

Germany's  Commercial  Advance 

Germany  came  very,  very  late  into  the  colonial  field  of  activ- 
ity. She  could  but  glean  where  others  had  harvested.  Her  genius, 
however,  was  more  practical  than  that  of  France,  and  her  powerful  ex- 
tension of  commercial  interests  gave  her  a  prime  position  in  certain 
countries  which,  though  their  independence  could  not  for  the  time  be 
questioned,  might  some  day  be  open  to  acquisition.  Thus  her  commer- 
cial agents  were  active  throughout  South  America. 

I 

Her  financiers  took  South  American  loans  and  conducted  South 
American  banks.  Part  of  her  surplus  population  settled  in  the  south- 
ern countries  of  the  continent,  this  condition  suggesting  that  at  some 
future  day  problems  not  unlike  the  Uitlander  question  in  the  Trans- 
vaal might  spring  up  in  the  new  world.  Her  warships  nosed  about 
the  South  American  coast.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  Germany 
would  by  the  first  year  of  the  century  have  planted  a  foot  in  South 
America,  but  for  the  restraining  influence  of  the  United  States,  through 
the  passive  operation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

For  so  long  a  time  had  Monroeism  been  the  first  principle  of  Amer- 
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ican  foreign  policy  that  European  countries  had  reason  to  believe  that 
any  infringement  upon  it  would  arouse  the  strongest  opposition.  After 
the  war  with  Spain,  however,  the  doctrine  became  something  of  an  em- 
barrassment  to  the  United  States.  It  was  still  regarded  popularly  in 
America  as  an  essential  principle.  But  a  new  sense  of  international  re* 
sponsibility  had  brought  to  the  Americans  a  new  recognition  of  the  so- 
called  wider  interests  of  civilization.  The  theory  that  backward  coun- 
tries should  not  be  permitted  to  lag  in  the  march  of  civilization  was 
gaining  an  influence  at  Washington.  The  germs  of  high  Chauvinism 
had  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  Cervera's  ships.  American  statesmen 
were  beginning  to  agree  that  some  day  the  United  States  must  either  as- 
sume responsibility  for  the  stable  development  of  the  South  American 
countries  or  must  stand  aside  while  those  countries  were  taken  under 
control  by  European  Powers.  This  problem  was,  obviously,  one  for 
the  future.  Monroeism  in  its  conservative  sense  was  not  yet  impossible. 
For  a  period  to  come  the  United  States  could  continue  to  say  to  Eu- 
rope, "  Hands  off !  "  Europe,  however,  and  Germany  in  particular,  was 
developing  in  South  America  interests  which  could  not  long  remain 
unrecognized.  And  many  of  the  South  American  countries  showed 
more  conceit  than  wisdom  in  their  relations  with  Europe. 

In  Central  America  alone  there  were  in  1901  at  least  four  thousand 
German  residents  and  business  firms.  They  were  at  the  head  of  exten- 
sive enterprises.  They  were  producers,  bankers,  physicians,  teachers. 
According  to  an  official  statement  issued  by  the  German  Government, 
German  investments  in  Central  America  amounted  to  almost  sixty  mil- 
lion dollars.  The  German  business  houses,  moreover,  controlled  not 
only  the  trade  between  Germany  and  Central  America,  but,  as  well,  a 
great  part  of  the  trade  of  Central  America  with  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States. 

II 

The  German  possessions  in  East  and  West  Africa,  with  one  million 
square  miles  and  an  estimated  population  of  fourteen  millions,  were 
promising  stations  for  commerce,  but  they  offered  little  inducement  to 
European  settlers.  Vast,  unhealthful  tracts,  too  tropical  to  support  the 
energies  of  the  temperate  zone,  the  German  holdings  were  nevertheless 
fairly  well  administered,  and  called  for  only  a  reasonably  moderatq 
annual  subsidy. 
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In  1 90 1  was  announced  a  plan  to  finance  a  railway  in  German  East 
Africa,  to  run  from  Dar  es  Salaam  to  Mrogoro.  German  capitalists 
were  expected  to  lend  the  Government  some  six  million  dollars  for  this 
project,  in  return  for  three  per  cent,  interest  and  certain  concessions 
of  land  and  mining  rights.  It  was  thought  that  five  years  would  suffice 
for  the  completion  of  the  lines,  which  when  finished  would  open  up 
great  trade  possibilities  and  make  German  authority  over  the  natives 
less  precarious. 

In  China,  Germany  was  firmly  seated  at  Kiao-chau,  on  the  Shan- 
tung peninsula,  and  had  developed  a  valuable  sphere  of  interest  in  the 
hinterland.  Regarded  as  too  unhealthful  for  German  settlers,  Kiao- 
chau  tapped  an  area  rich  in  natural  resources,  and  might  well  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  Germany  for  its  exploitation. 

But  the  great  colonial  hope  of  Germany,  uncertain  as  it  was  in  South 
America,  lay  neither  in  Africa  nor  in  China.  In  one  desirable  region, 
where  her  influence  had  been  given  preponderance  through  the  clever 
diplomacy  of  the  Kaiser,  she  had  good  reason  to  expect  the  ultimate  ful- 
filment of  her  aim.  Asia  Minor  was  being  honey-combed  with  Ger- 
man interests.  The  Kaiser  had  played  against  the  other  Powers  in 
the  general  policy  of  coercing  Turkey,  and  by  so  doing  had  apparently 
won  the  friendship  of  the  Sultan.  The  theatrical  pilgrimage  of  the 
Kaiser  to  the  Holy  Land  in  1898  had  been  in  effect  an  inspection  of 
territory  which  Germany  expected  some  time  to  have  for  her  own. 
Asia  Minor  was  not  unsuitable  for  settlement.  Its  strategic  value  could 
be  made  very  great,  since  it  commanded  the  eastern  end  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, threatening  the  Suez  Canal  on  the  south  and  opposing  a 
stout  bulwark  to  the  Russian  advance  on  the  North.  It  was  estimated 
by  German  statisticians  that  Asia  Minor  could  be  made  to  support  a 
German  population  of  ten  millions. 

The  most  important  German  work  in  Asia  Minor  was  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Bagdad  Railway,  a  system  the  main  line  of  which  was  to 
run  from  Haider  Pasha  (a  station  lying  across  the  Bosphorus  from 
Constantinople)  by  way  of  Konieh,  Urfa,  and  Mosul  to  Bagdad,  and 
thence  to  Busra^  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  possibly  down 
the  west  side  of  the  gulf  eighty  miles  to  Koweit. 

The  so-called  German  Anatolia  Railway  Company  secured  its  con- 
cession from  the  Turkish  Government  in  January,  1900.     The  Company 
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agreed  to  build  and  to  operate  within  eight  years  a  standard-gauge  road 
over  the  route  named  above.  The  question  of  guarantees  was  left  until 
1901,  when  the  Company  entered  upon  negotiations  for  concessions  to 
construct  branch  lines  and  for  commercial  privileges.  The  road  already 
constructed  between  Haider  Pasha  and  Konich  and  Angora  had  been 
acquired  by  the  Anatolia  Company  before  the  larger  concession  was 
awarded.    The  system  promised  to  be  of  great  political  value. 

New  Lines  of  Communication 

In  dwelling  on  colonial  administration  in  Asia  we  must  intrench 
somewhat  upon  facts  which  might  otherwise  fall  under  the  head  of  In- 
ternational diplomatic  relations.  This  overlapping  is  natural,  since  the 
control  of  the  largest  of  the  continents  is  the  greatest  international 
problem  of  the  times. 

The  Anatolia  Railway  project  was  a  possible  source  of  trouble  be- 
tween Germany  and  Great  Britain.  It  was  not  alone  that  Great  Bri- 
tain would  naturally  object  to  the  possession  of  Asia  Minor  by  a  Power 
strong  enough  to  threaten  the  Mediterranean  route  to  India,  though 
the  suggestion  of  such  a  situation  would  be  enough  in  itself  to  breed 
trouble.  The  nearer  question  was  this,  that  Great  Britain  had  railway 
plans  of  her  own  for  the  Persian  Gulf.  Russia,  moreover,  was  tiptoe- 
ing southward  through  the  Shah*s  dominions. 

Modern  conditions  had  dictated  that  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
should  become  a  center  of  railroad  interests  in  Asia.  Germany,  in  a 
way,  got  first  possession  of  the  strategic  point  by  gaining  concessions 
from  the  Sultan  and  beginning  the  actual  work  of  construction  while 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  were  still  in  the  diplomatic  stage  of  their 
plans.  But  Great  Britain  was  loath  to  abandon  the  possibility  of  a 
location  at  Koweit.  The  Germans  had  hardly  begun  to  press  their  de- 
mands upon  the  Sultan  before  Great  Britain  asserted  her  own  control 
over  the  region,  on  the  plea  that  the  Sheikh  of  Kpweit  had  accepted  a 
British  protectorate. 

The  situation  was  complicated  in  190 1  by  a  war  between  Mabarilc, 
the  Sheikh  of  Koweit,  and  Bin  Rashid,  the  so-called  "  King  of  Arabia." 
Mabarik  won  a  great  victory  over  his  rival,  but  was  later  overwlielnicd 
in  a^j  ambuscade  and  was  forced  to  retire  to  his  own  territories,  which 
Bin  Rashid  threatened  to  invade.     A  Turkish  force  was  sent  to  the 
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scene.  Mabarik  appealed  for  protection  to  the  government  of  India, 
and  a  British  warship  prevented  the  landing  of  any  more  Turkish 
troops.  In  the  diplomatic  negotiations  that  followed,  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment asserted  that  its  object  had  been  to  protect  Mabarik  against 
Bin  Rashid.  Such  a  purpose  seemed  improbable  in  view  of  Turkey's 
well-known  desire  to  establish  authority  in  Koweit.  But  the  Turkish 
troops  were  withdrawn  and  trouble,  for  the  time  being,  was  averted. 

Technically,  the  territory  belonged  to  Turkey,  and  the  Sultan  had 
the  right  to  grant  the  German  concession ;  actually  Turkish  suzerainty 
over  Koweit  was  vague  and  shadowy  and  the  British  had  undoubtedly 
secured  some  practical  hold  on  the  local  Arab  tribes.  The  Koweit 
question  was  perplexing.  To  find  a  solution  that  would  not  prove  un- 
just to  any  of  the  Powers  concerned  was  difficult. 

The  British  plans  included  the  connection  of  Egypt  with  India  by  a 
line  running  from  Alexandria  or  Port  Said  across  the  Sinaiatic  Penin- 
sula and  Arabia  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  thence  down 
through  Persia  and  Baluchistan  to  Karachi.  From  the  network  of  the 
Indian  system  up  through  Burma,  lines  had  already  been  extended  to 
the  border  of  the  Chinese  Province  of  Yunnan.  For  the  future  the 
British  looked  to  the  day  when  the  Valley  of  the  Yang-tze-Kiang  should 
come  under  their  protection.  Then  they  would  carry  their  railroads 
from  Burma  over  to  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Yang-tze,  and  per- 
haps all  the  way  down  the  valley  of  the' great  river  to  Shanghai. 

This  tremendous  railroad  system,  to  the  construction  of  which  Great 
Britain  looked  forward,  was  threatened  in  Persia  by  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia. The  plan  was  also  endangered  in  China.  France,  from  her  van- 
tage in  Tongking,  aimed  to  build  a  railroad  of  her  own  across  the 
Chinese  border,  to  cut  the  projected  British  line  of  communication  with 
the  head  waters  of  Yang-tze.  In  June,  1901,  a  company  was  formed 
under  the  auspices  of  M.  Doumer,  Governor-General  of  French  Indo- 
China,  to  build  a  railroad  from  Laokai,  on  the  Indo-Chinese  frontier, 
to  the  Chinese  city  of  Yunnan,  250  miles  inland.  The  capitalization  was 
seventy  million  francs:  This  has  ever  been  the  method  of  French  co- 
lonial strategy — to  eat  into  the  hinterlands  of  rival  Powers.  France 
tried  this  in  North  America — and  failed.  Fashoda  recalls  a  similar 
failure  in  Africa. 

Russia's  railroad  designs  in  Persia  required  a  line  from  the  Russian 
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Caucasus  to  connect  with  Tabriz  and  Hamadan  in  Persia,  with  a  branch 
to  Teheran.  In  a  less  definite  way  she  was  studying  to  find  the  best 
route  from  her  trans-Caspian  possessions,  south  through  Persia  to  the 
Gulf.  Russian  influence  already  predominated  in  Persia.  By  the  thou- 
sand subterranean  channels  which  Russian  diplomacy  so  ably  navigates 
it  had  subtly  spread  iijto  the  Persian  financial  and  political  systems. 

Great  Britain's  passivity  made  the  Russian  advance  easier.  For 
example,  Great  Britain  refused  a  Persian  loan  of  22,500,000  rubles; 
Russia  snapped  up  the  opportunity  and  endorsed  the  obligation,  at  the 
same  time  imposing  sweeping  conditions,  including  Persia's  agreement 
promptly  to  wipe  out  all  indebtedness  to  Great  Britain.  Two  years 
later  Russian  supremacy  in  Persia  was  admitted  by  all  unprejudiced 
observers. 

It  was  customary  to  infer  that  the  great  Russian  debouchments 
toward  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Arabian  Sea  were  definite  steps  in  a 
deep-laid  plan  to  wrest  India  from  Great  Britain.  Close  study  of  the 
impulses  back  of  Russian  expansion  tend  to  disabuse  the  mind  of  this 
theory.  The  southward  movement  of  the  Russians  threatened  India,  it 
is  true,  yet  it  was  not  necessary  as  yet  to  think  that  Russia  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  a  few  good  ice-free  ports.  To  secure  and  maintain 
her  prestige  as  a  commercial  Power  she  needed  open  water.  It  was 
doubtful  even  if  she  wanted  India.  Her  gradual  absorption  of  Turke- 
stan and  her  encroachments  on  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Afghanistan  were, 
perhaps,  sufficiently  explained  by  the  fact  that  she  could  not  tolerate 
as  her  neighbor  any  government  that  was  unable  to  preserve  order 
within  its  own  boundaries.  The  danger  with  which  the  Russian  policy 
threatened  Great  Britain  was  not  so  much  an  attack  on  India  as  an  at- 
tack on  the  British  line  of  communication  with  India. 

The  strength  of  the  Russians  as  colonizers  chiefly  lay  in  the  cen- 
tralization of  their  authority,  which  enabled  them  to  work  secretly,  with- 
out making  explanations  to  the  public,  and  in  their  cousinship  to  bar- 
barous races.  Set  an  Englishman  over  a  conquered  race  and  he  would 
soon  have  his  subjects  blacking  his  boots.  Set  a  Russian  over  a  Turko- 
man, or  an  Afghan,  or  an  Afridi,  and  the  two  would  soon  be  eating 
together,  drinking  together,  hobnobbing  like  blood-relations. 

The  Trans-Caspian  Railroad,  built  by  Russia  from  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  almost  as  far  eastward  as  the  border  of  the  Chinese 
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Empire,  skirted  closely  the  northern  boundaries  of  Persia  and  Afghan- 
istan. From  Merv  a  branch  had  been  extended  southward  over  the 
Afghan  border  to  Kushk,  close  to  Herat,  the  western  metropolis  of 
Afghanistan.  There  were  rumors  that  Russia  was  planning  to  push 
this  branch  on  down  to  Kandahar,  and  possibly  through  Baluchistan  to 
the  sea.  But  Great  Britain  was  so  firmly  ensconced  in  Baluchistan  that 
this  project  could  not  be  considered  feasible  unless  conditions  changed 
greatly. 

The  visit  of  a  mission  of  Tibetan  Lamas  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1901 
was  a  significant  incident.  Russia  had  made  use  of  a  certain  tribe 
among  her  subjects  to  get  into  touch  with  the  rulers  of  the  Forbidden 
Land.  The  Buriats,  a  Mongolian  people  living  in  Siberia,  numbered 
among  themselves  many  Lamas  who  had  free  access  to  Tibet.  They 
were  Russian  subjects,  and  they  served  as  secret  diplomatic  agents 
while  on  their  religious  pilgrimages.  That  the  Tibetans  should  so  far 
break  their  precedent  against  communication  with  outside  nations  as  to 
send  representatives  to  the  Russian  court  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was 
alarming  to  the  British  Government,  whose  Indian  territories  were  con- 
tiguous to  Tibet  on  the  south.  The  Tibetan  mission  to  Russia  was  a 
decisive  step  toward  an  understanding  between  the  Czar  and  the  Dalai 
Lama,  though  an  attempt  was  made  to  conceal  its  purport  by  designat- 
ing it  as  altogether  religious  and  not  political. 

The  year  1896  marked  two  important  steps  in  Russian  policy 
toward  the  great  colony  of  Siberia.  In  the  first  event,  about  one  thou- 
sand miles  of  the  Siberian  Railroad,  from  Tchelabinsk  to  the  Obi,  was 
opened  to  traffic.  Second,  the  emigration  of  Russian  peasants  to  Si- 
beria began  to  be  freely  encouraged.  The  vast  regions  to  the  east  of 
the  Urals  were  no  longer  to  rest  their  chief  fame  on  being  the  abodes  of 
criminal  exiles.  The  steppes  were  to  be  scratched  with  the  plow  and 
harrow ;  the  mountains  were  to  be  caverned  for  their  stores  of  minerals ; 
towns  were  to  arise ;  and  in  all  this  new  work  the  railroad  was  to  play 
the  chief  part. 

The  Government,  especially  after  1897,  aimed  to  restrict  Siberian 
immigration  to  families  of  sufficient  resources  to  conquer  the  difficulties 
of  Siberian  life.  Many  who  were  unfitted  got  in,  however,  as  the  sta- 
tistics of  returning  emigrants  showed.  Nevertheless,  the  population  of 
Siberia,  in  the  forty  years  ending  with  the  century,  more  than  doubled. 
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Most  of  the  increase  had  to  be  attributed  to  immigration,  for  the  con- 
vict population  had  only  a  small  natural  increase.  The  nomadic  tribes 
need  not  be  taken  into  account.  The  gradual  occupation  of  the  land 
by  immigrants  meant,  of  course,  the  disappearance  of  the  exile  system. 

The  Congo — A  State  Monopoly 

Whispers  of  evil  conditions  in  the  Congo  Independent  State  began 
to  cause  some  uneasiness  among  the  civilized  nations  in  1901.  The  ex- 
ploitation of  the  territory  had  been  made  a  Government  monopoly,  and 
the  sovereign  (King  Leopold  of  Belgium)  and  his  associates  were  wax- 
ing rich  by  draining  the  natural  wealth  of  rubber  and  ivory.  Even  back 
in  1885  th^  Government  had  declared  that  all  unoccupied  land  belonged 
to  the  State.  If  this  decree  had  been  followed  by  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments for  exploitation  by  private  enterprise,  the  situation  would  have 
been  well  enough ;  but  private  enterprise  was  evidently  not  desired  by 
the  authorities. 

The  Brussels  conference  in  1890  rendered  the  State  practically  in- 
dependent of  foreign  aid  by  permitting  it  to  tax  imports.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  Government  ordered  the  commissioner  of  the  Uelle 
District  to  secure  for  the  State  all  the  products  of  his  District.  The 
natives  were  required  to  sell  their  rubber  and  ivory  to  the  Government. 
Private  traders  in  whose  possession  such  products  should  be  found  were 
to  be  treated  as  holders  of  stolen  goods. 

In  1892  the  State  was  divided  into  three  zones.  The  northerly  zone 
constituted  the  private  domain  of  the  Government ;  the  central  zone  was 
left  to  the  Katanga  Company,  in  the  products  of  which  the  State  had  a 
two-thirds  share;  the  southerly  zone,  though  supposedly  open  to  pri- 
vate trading,  was  virtually  kept  within  Government  control,  for  license 
fees  and  heavy  tolls  tended  to  discourage  private  enterprise.  Some 
fourteen  Belgian  Companies  did,  however,  operate  in  this  zone,  and  in 
1901  they  were  consolidated,  forming  the  Kassai  Company,  one-half  of 
the  stock  of  which  went  to  the  State.  Further  to  discourage  private 
commerce,  the  Government  set  an  almost  prohibitive  price  on  land  in 
the  comparatively  small  area  in  which  land  could  be  bought.  All  this 
would  seem  to  have  been  in  direct  disobedience  of  the  Berlin  Congo  Act 
of  1885,  which  provided  for  the  commercial  freedom  of  all  nations  in 
exploiting  the  Congo  products.     Figures  showed  that  nearly  all  the 
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profits  of  the  country  went  to  the  Government  and  a  few  companies  in 
which  the  Government  was  heavily  interested. 

The  results  of  this  State  monopoly  were  onerous  and  cruel  to  the 
natives.  They  were  required  to  pay  large  taxes  in  products  and  to 
bring  to  the  Government  depots  a  fixed  quantity  of  rubber  every  month. 
The  code  stipulated  that  the  natives  should  be  paid  liberally.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  they  were  given  the  equivalent  of  five  cents  a  pound  for  rub- 
ber which  sold  in  Europe  as  high  as  one  dollar  a  pound.  More  than 
that,  the  native  soldiers  of  the  State,  in  carrying  out  the  Government's 
policy,  did  not  hesitate  to  terrorize  the  natives,  often  turning  the  vil- 
lages into  black  shambles  as  horrible  as  those  that  had  existed  during 
the  supremacy  of  the  Arab  slave  trader.  During  the  debate  in  the  Bel- 
gian Parliament  in  1901  protests  were  made  against  "the  capitalist 
colonial  policy  which  entails  exploitation,  theft  and  assassination  .  .  . 
forced  labor  ...  a  forced  twelve-year  military  service  .  .  •  this  dis- 
guised form  of  slavery."  It  was  charged  that  the  soldiery  even  brought 
to  their  officers  the  severed  hands  of  natives,  as  proofs  that  the  rigorous 
policy  of  the  Government  had  been  carried  out.  Such  practices  naturally 
aroused  resentment  in  civilized  countries.  As  the  movement  of  protest 
developed  the  Congo  authorities  somewhat  relaxed  their  severity. 

In  1889  King  Leopold  made  provision  that  after  his  death 
his  sovereignty  in  the  Congo  should  go  to  Belgium.  In  1890  Belgium 
agreed  to  advance  about  five  million  dollars  to  the  Congo  State  with- 
out interest,  stipulating  that  after  ten  years  Belgium  should  have  the 
option  of  annexing  the  State.  When  this  period  expired  Belgium  was 
unready  to  take  over  the  vast  colonial  domain,  so  in  1901  a  law  was 
passed  by  the  Belgium  Government,  extending  the  option  for  another 
ten  years. 

Spain*s  Attempt  at  Rehabilitation 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  the  possessions  of  Spain 
were  vast.  Besides  the  Philippines ;  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico;  all  of  South 
America,  except  Brazil ;  all  of  Central  America ;  Mexico,  Florida,  and 
territory  in  the  western  part  of  what  is  now  the  United  States — ^as  far 
north  as  Puget  Sound — all  belonged  to  Spain.  At  the  close  of  the 
century  she  had  lost  these  territories  through  foreign  wars,  internal 
revolutions,  and  peaceful  cessions.    Yet  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
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Spanish  people  cared  very  much.  Aside  from  the  hurt  to  their  pride, 
they  felt  a  degree  of  relief  in  the  loss,  for  the  colonies  had  been  a  con- 
stant military  and  financial  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  mother 
country  and  a  constant  temptation  to  corruption — ^a  source  of  weakness 
rather  than  of  strength. 

With  the  colonies  gone  Spain  could  begin  to  concern  herself  with 
domestic  development.  For  the  time  she  sat  in  silence,  like  a  ruined 
grandee,  but  her  national  energies  soon  recuperated.  The  loss  of  her 
last  colonies  proved  to  be  of  advantage,  by  arousing  her  from  the  apathy 
of  a  nation  with  a  past  to  the  hopefulness  of  a  nation  with  a  future. 
The  administrative  defects  that  had  caused  her  colonial  policy  to  fail 
had  been  too  deeply  established  to  improve  under  modern  industrial 
conditions.  Her  energies  had  been  widely  distributed,  unwisely  used. 
Admitting  her  colonial  failure,  she  denied  the  charge  of  inherent  weak- 
ness, and  sought  national  rehabilitation. 

With  the  view  that  has  been  taken  of  the  minor  colonial  work  of  the 
Powers,  it  is  time  to  consider  the  situation  arising  out  of  the  Boer  War 
in  South  Africa.  The  world  at  large  was  still  watching  the  struggle 
of  a  handful  of  devoted  burghers  against  the  British  armies.  The  out- 
come could  now  be  anticipated,  but  the  final  stages  of  the  conflict  pre- 
sented many  events  of  interest  and  many  lessons  of  importance. 
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THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  WAR 

On  October  ii,  1900,  began  the  second  year  of  the  Boer  War.  The 
first  year  had  seen  the  early  successes  of  the  Boers  and  later  the  great 
march  of  Lord  Roberts  to  Kimberley,  Bloemfontein,  and  Pretoria.  The 
Boer  resistance  had  been  metamorphosed  from  an  organized  struggle 
into  an  application  of  guerilla  tactics.  Lord  Roberts  had  not  ended 
the  war,  but  he  had  hurried  it  into  its  last  stage — had  made  the  ultimate 
British  triumph  iiievitable,  barring  the  unlooked-for  intervention  of 
Europe. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  what  had  occurred.  When  the  war  began 
the  British  expected  an  easy  campaign.  They  did  not  dream  that  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  farmers  could  check  the  advance  of  the  English 
armies.  But  the  Boers,  after  delivering  an  ultimatum,  took  the  oflFen- 
sive,  besieging  Mafeking  and  Kimberley,  and  driving  Sir  George 
White  into  Ladysmith,  Natal.  The  British  campaign  really  was  not 
started  until  these  three  British  camps  had  been  beleaguered.  But  now 
the  forward  movement  began  from  both  Natal  and  Cape  Colony. 

In  Natal  General  Sir  Redvers  Henry  Buller,  who  was  in  supreme 
command  of  the  forces  in  South  Africa,  pressed  to  the  relief  of  Lady- 
smith.  In  Cape  Colony  General  Sir  William  Forbes  Gatacre,  Lord 
Paul  Sanford  Methuen,  and  other  commanders  fought  their  way  north- 
ward toward  Kimberley  on  the  west,  and  farther  to  the  eastward 
sought  to  hasten  their  invasion  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  which  had 
joined  issue  with  the  Transvaal  in  the  struggle  against  British  domina- 
tion. For  a  time  the  British  advance  was  hardly  checked.  Then,  in 
December,  England  received  bad  news.  On  the  ninth  Lord  Methuen 
was  driven  back  with  heavy  loss  at  Magersfontein.  On  the  tenth 
General  Gatacre  was  defeated  at  Stormberg,  and  retreated.  On  the 
fifteenth  General  Buller  suffered  a  humiliating  defeat  at  Colenso,  and 
lost  ten  guns  and  twelve  hundred  men. 
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This  was  the  nadir  of  British  fortunes.  Many  an  officer,  young 
and  nobly  born,  had  fallen  on  the  veldt  and  lay  with  a  thin  covering  of 
earth  above  him.  Those  who  had  talked  so  gaily  of  an  easy  promenade 
to  Pretoria  shut  their  teeth  down  hard.  But  they  were  only  disap- 
pointed, not  disheartened.  They  had  begun  to  learn  their  lesson.  More 
men  and  abler  leadership  was  the  crying  need  in  South  Africa.  Great 
Britain  was  discovering  that  smokeless  powder  in  long-range  guns 
had  revolutionized  the  art  of  warfare ;  that  a  handful  of  Boers  hidden 
behind  rocks  and  bushes  could  stand  off  an  advancing  regiment  for  a 
long  time;  that  the  old-fashioned  frontal  attack  in  massed  formation 
was  merely  a  euphemistic  term  for  suicide. 

So  reenforcements  were  hurried  to  the  Cape,  and  Lord  Roberts  was 
put  in  command.  "Bobs,"  as  Sir  Frederick  Sleigh  Roberts,  Baron  of 
Kandahar  and  Waterford,  was  affectionately  called  by  his  men,  first 
tasted  actual  war  during  the  Indian  Mutiny.  His  personal  valor  was 
great,  and  at  Khudaganj  he  won  the  Victoria  Cross.  When  the  mutiny 
was  over  he  filled  staff  positions  for  twenty  years,  taking  part  in  several 
minor  wars,  and  finally  in  the  Afghan  war  assuring  his  fame  by  bril- 
liant strategy  and  fierce  fighting.  He  led  his  army  through  the  Shutar- 
gardan  to  Kabul,  fought  hard  at  Charasia  and  at  Sherpur,  and  made 
a  wonderful  march  from  Kabul  to  Kandahar  and  defeated  Ayoub 
Khan.  As  a  reward  for  his  services  in  Afghanistan  he  was  created  a 
baronet  and  was  voted  a  sum  of  money.  After  the  British  defeats  in 
the  Boer  War  of  1881  he  was  sent  to  South  Africa  to  take  charge  of 
the  situation,  but  peace  had  been  arranged  before  his  arrival  at  Cape 
Town.  He  was  then  sent  back  to  India,  as  lieutenant-general,  to 
command  the  Madras  army.  Honors  continued  to  accrue  to  him. 
He  became  Baron  Roberts  of  Kandahar,  and  as  Field  Marshal  was 
afterwards  placed  in  command  of  the  forces  in  Ireland.  His  active 
military  carried  was  supposed  to  be  over. 

But  the  news  of  disaster  at  Magersfontein  and  Stormberg  and 
Colenso  was  followed  by  a  popular  demand  that  Roberts  be  sent  to 
the  front.  He  went  to  Cape  Colony  as  Commander-in-Chief,  with 
Lord  Herbert  Kitchener  of  Khartum  as  his  right-hand  man.  Landing 
at  Cape  Town  in  January,  1900,  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the 
organization  of  his  forces.  His  plan  of  campaign  was  evolved  swiftly 
and  silently,    W^hen  his  preparations  had  been  completed  BuUer  was 
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again  striving  to  reach  Ladysmith ;  Gatacre  was  still  facing  the  Boers 
at  Stormberg;  French  was  at.Colesberg  with  his  cavalry;  Methuen 
was  opposing  Cronje'  at  the  Modder  River. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  first  struck  for  Kimberley.  Drawing 
off,  little  by  little,  part  of  the  forces  at  Colesberg,  in  February'  he 
outmanoeuvred  the  Boers  and  sent  his  large  force  past  them,  relieving 
Kimberley  and  capturing  Cronje  and  the  remnant  of  his  army.  Part 
of  the  army  of  invasion  then  relieved  Mafeking,  while  the  main  body 
turned  eastward  and  marched  to  Bloemfontein  and  thence  northward 
to  Pretoria.  Meanwhile  Buller  at  last  had  raised  the  siege  of  Lady- 
smith  and  pressed  into  the  Transvaal  from  Natal.  The  Boer  Govern- 
ment fled  to  the  mountains  northeast  of  Pretoria. 

There  was  fighting  all  along  the  line  during  this  forward  campaign. 
The  battles  were  not  all  British  successes,  but  the  general  result  was 
to  reduce  the  Boer  resistance  to  a  guerilla  status. 

Guerilla  Tactics  of  the  Boers 

At  the  close  of  1900  Lord  Roberts  returned  to  England,  leaving  to 
Lord  Kitchener  the  task  of  crushing  the  Boer  remnants.  Defeated 
though  the  Boers  had  been,  they  were  still  unconquered,  and  they 
turned  to  guerilla  tactics  with  a  vitality  that  surprised  and  exasperated 
their  opponents.  Even  as  Lord  Roberts  was  making  preparations  to 
leave  the  Boers  were  capturing  British  detachments  at  widely 
separated  points.  General  Louis  Botha  was  planning  to  invade  Natal, 
but  this  move  was  frustrated  by  the  British  operations  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  Transvaal.  More  startling  was  the  move  made  by 
that  ubiquitous  guerilla,  General  De  Wet,  who  was  scurrying  south- 
ward toward  the  Orange  river,  intending  to  cross  over  into  Cape 
Colony,  and  attempt  to  rouse  to  arms  the  Cape  Dutch. 

Det  Wet  was  hotly  pursued  by  British  columns.  Again  and  again 
he  was  thought  to  be  cornered.  He  crossed  the  Orange  into  Cape 
Colony  at  Sand  Drift,  but  was  pressed  so  hard  that  eventually  he 
recrossed,  between  Sand  Drift  and  Colesberg,  and  hastened  north- 
ward.   However,  he  left  two  commandos  in  Cape  Colony. 

To  say  that  the  appearance  of  Boers  in  Cape  Colony  was  a  cause 
of  great  uneasiness  to  the  British  authorities  is  to  describe  the 
situation  very  mildly.    Disaffection  had  been  rife  among  the  Cape 
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Dutch  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.    Many  of  these  lukewarm 
British  burghers,  answering  the  call  of  their  brothers,  had  taken  up 
am:s  with  the  Boers  even  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  struggle. 
And  now,  with  Boer  commandos  raiding  Cape  Colony  itself,  it  seemed 
likely  that  thousands  of  Cape  Dutch  would  run  to  arms.     That  they 
did  not  do  so  in  great  numbers  must  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  realized  the  hopelessness  of  the  Boer  cause.     Regardless  of  the 
right  or  wrong  in  the  dispute  that  led  to  the  conflict,  the  large  prin- 
ciples of  development  were  all  on  the  side  of  the  British.    The  Boer 
Republics  were  an  anachronism,  and  as  such  they  were  certain  to  be 
removed.     The  Cape  Dutch,  with  closer  knowledge  of  the   British 
than  was  possessed  by  the  burghers  north  of  the  Orange,  felt  the 
futility  of  joining  issues   with   the   defeated  nations.     Nevertheless, 
they  could  not  conceal  their  natural  sympathies,  and  the  raiding  com- 
mandos received  from  them  information,  supplies,  and  some  recruits. 
The    invasion    failed    to    create    a    great    insurrection.      General 
Kitchener  hurried  southward  and  directed  in  person  the  campaign 
against  the  raiders.     The  Boers  split  up  into  small  parties  and  con- 
tinued their  tactics  of  destroying  railroad  property  and  attacking  con- 
voys and  detached  garrisons,  and  some  of  them  got  so  far  south  as  to 
reach  points  less  than  150  miles  from  Cape  Town.     It  became  neces- 
sary to  apply  martial  law  to  the  whole -coloiix.    But  .the  raiders  could 
not  incite   a   widespread   rebellion,   and   gradually,   in   January   and 
February,  1901,  their  activity  grew  less  and  less.    Yet  there  were,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  a  few  hostile  bands  still  roaming  through  the 
colony,  eluding  the  British  columns  of  pursuit. 

Lord  Roberts  arrived  in  England  on  January  i.  Seldom  have  the 
English  people  awarded  to  a  returning  hero  acclaims  greater  than  those 
with  which  he  was  received.  His  popular  triumph  was  supplemented 
by  Government  honors.  Summoned  to  Osborne  House,  he  paid  his  re- 
spects to  the  Queen,  whose  strength  was  even  then  fast  failing.  An 
earldom  was  conferred  upon  him.  Parliament  granted  him  $500,000. 
The  singular  anomaly  was  that  all  these  honors  were  given  to  him  for 
winning  a  war  which  really  was  not  yet  ended.  It  is  unusual,  to  say 
the  least,  for  a  victor  to  enjoy  a  full  popular  triumph  before  the  enemy 
has  ceased  to  struggle.  As  he  left  South  Africa  Lord  Roberts  hazarded 
the  announcement  that  the  war  was  over ;  when  he  reached  England  he 
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admitted,  in  the  light  of  recent  occurrences,  that  his  judgment  had  been 
wrong.  The  war  was  not  over.  One  of  the  first  tasks  that  faced  Lord 
Roberts  in  his  new  position  as  head  of  the  whole  British  Army  was  to 
raise  fresh  levies  of  troops  for  the  South  African  service. 

While  thus  in  England  Lord  Roberts  was  acclaimed  for  defeating 
an  enemy  which  was  still  in  the  field,  across  the  English  Channel  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Holland  popular  enthusiasm  centered  about  the 
figure  of  Ex-President  Kriiger  of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  who  had 
:come  to  Europe  to  do  what  he  could  toward  securing  the  intervention 
of  the  Continental  Powers.  The  sturdy  old  Boer  represented  a  losing 
cause ;  yet  he  was  honored  as  a  conqueror.  The  press  and  the  people 
of  France  and  Germany  stood  by  him.  The  rulers,  however,  looked 
askance  and  would  not  deal  with  him.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  even 
refused  to  receive  him,  fearing  lest  such  a  visit  might  be  misinterpreted. 
Holland  would  doubtless  have  come  to  the  support  of  the  Boers  had 
such  a  step  been  feasible ;  but  the  Dutch  Government  lacked  the  strength 
necessary  to  face  Great  Britain  with  any  assurance  of  success.  Kriiger 
having  failed  in  his  mission,  settled  down  quietly  in  Holland,  and,  aided 
by  his  suite,  did  what  he  could  to  further  the  Boer  cause. 

After  his  dash  to  the  south  General  De  Wet  continued  his  fox-like 
movements.  The  British  seemed  unable  to  tell  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  where  the  elusive  Boer  was.  He  passed  from  one  district  to  another 
apparently  at  will.  At  one  time  he  would  join  forces  with  General 
Botha  in  some  considerable  movement,  only  to  break  away  as  soon  as 
the  English  pushed' their  superior  numbers  forward.  He  would  cap- 
ture a  British  convoy  east  of  Bloemfontein,  and  the  next  week  he  would 
be  heard  of  on  the  Vaal  attacking  a  British  outpost. 

He  was  not  a  man  of  striking  appearance.  Commonplace  in  his 
features  and  roughly  clad,  he  would  have  passed  for  a  simple  farmer, 
which  indeed  he  had  been  before  the  war  began.  But  he  was  a  shrewd 
natural  strategist ;  and  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  country  in  which  he  fought. 

He  delighted  in  indulging  a  grim  humor.  Having  captured  three 
prisoners,  he  sent  them  under  escort  to  a  British  General  with  this  note : 
"Please  chain  these  three  men:  I  am  catching  them  every  day."  At 
another  time,  he  sent  to  the  Commander  of  a  British  detachment 
which  he  was  about  to  attack  the  following  demand :    "  Surrender,  or 
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we  shall  annex  you/'  Again,  he  captured  a  great  quantity  of  British 
supplies  in  a  skirmish  on  the  site  of  the  farm  which  he  had  worked 
before  the  war  began.  ''That's  a  better  crop,"  he  said,  "than  I  ever 
raised  on  that  place  in  times  of  peace."  Usually  mild  and  gentle  in  his 
demeanor,  he  became  stern  and  severe  in  crises,  and  sometimes  showed 
a  very  violent  temper.  Whether  he  had  about  him  several  thousand 
men  or  only  a  few  dozen,  he  was  always  a  bom  leader. 

Lord  Kitchener's  Stern  Policy 

Lord  Kitchener,  on  assuming  command  in  South  Africa,  adopted  a 
stern  policy.  He  held  out  the  promise  of  leniency  if  the  Boers  would 
surrender,  but  at  the  same  time  he  began  to  deal  vigorously  with  the 
situation  as  it  was,  and  became  more  and  more  relentless  as  the  hopes 
of  inducing  a  speedy  surrender  faded  away.  The  plan  known  as  con- 
centration was  put  into  force ;  that  is,  non-combatants — men,  women, 
and  children — were  ordered  into  towns  and  camps,  under  penalty  of 
being  treated  as  combatants  if  found  elsewhere.  Martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed over  wide  areas.  Chains  of  block-houses  were  built  and  garri- 
soned, in  order  to  cut  off,  if  possible,  communication  between  different 
Boer  commandos.  "Drives"  were  begun ;  in  other  words,  large  num- 
bers of  British  troops  were  spread  out  so  as  to  encircle  a  tract  in 
which  Boer  commandos  were  supposed  to  be,  and  the  British  circle 
was  then  gradually  contracted,  with  the  hope  that  the  Boers  might  not 
be  able  to  break  through, 

To  Kitchener,  it  is  clear,  was  left  the  most  tedious  and  ungrateful 
part  of  the  work  in  South  Africa.  He  was  a  good  man  for  the  task,  for 
his  system  was  businesslike,  methodical.  Pity  did  not  weaken  his  vig- 
orous plans.  To  end  the  war — that  was  his  work ;  and  end  it  he  would, 
though  his  course  should  demand  the  burning  of  Boer  farms,  the  death 
from  fever  of  many  innocent  non-combatants  in  the  concentration 
camps,  the  gradual  depopulation  of  the  country.  He  was  a  grim  sol- 
dier; not  loved  like  "Bobs,"  but  respected,  feared,  admired;  tall  and 
ungainly  in  stature ;  cold  of  eye;  sure  of  himself ;  insistent  upon  rigid 
discipline.  Before  he  took  hold  of  the  situation  British  officers  had 
carried  pianos  and  other  cumbersome  luxuries  along  with  them  when 
they  were  chasing  De  Wet  or  Delarey  or  Botha.  Kitchener  stopped  all 
that.    Nor  was  it  forgotten  that  during  his  former  campaign  in  Egypt 
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he  had  refused  to  have  married  men  in  his  command.     His  soldiers 
must  be  fighting-machines. 

Kitchener  knew  what  difficulties  lay  ahead  of  him,  and  doubtless 
for  that  very  reason  he  stood  ready  to  negotiate  peace  on  any  terms 
that  seemed  just.  He  was  even  willing  to  make  concessions,  if  neces- 
sary. In  February,  Mrs.  Louis  Botha,  the  wife  of  the  Boer  General, 
carried  from  Kitchener  to  her  husband  a  verbal  message,  suggesting  a 
conference  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  peace.  Botha  agreed  to  meet 
Kitchener.  It  was  definitely  settled  as  a  preliminary  that  the  question 
of  the  independence  of  the  Boer  republics  should  not  be  included  in  the 
discussion.  The  plan  had  the  approval,  not  only  of  Kitchener,  but  of 
Sir  Alfred  Milner,  the  British  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa 
and  Governor  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colonies.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  the  British  Colonial  Secretary,  had  expressed  by  cable  de- 
spatch his  favorable  attitude  toward  the  proposed  conference,  though 
not  committing  himself  as  to  the  terms  to  be  granted. 

I 
Botha  went  to  Middelburg  on  February  28,  and  had  a  long  talk  with 
Kitchener.  The  Boer  leader  showed  good  feeling  and  a  commendable 
desire  that  the  war  might  soon  be  over,  and  he  seemed  both  willing 
and  eager  to  learn  what  the  British  would  concede.  As  to  what  fol- 
lowed. Kitchener's  own  report  to  his  Government  said : 

"  Replying  to  General  Botha's  inquiries,  I  informed  him  that  when 
hostilities  ceased  the  military  would  be  replaced  by  a  Crown  Colony 
administration,  consisting  of  a  nominated  executive  and  an  elected  as- 
sembly to  advise  him,  followed  after  a  period  by  a  representative  gov- 
ernment. The  Boers  would  be  licensed  to  have  rifles  to  protect  them- 
selves against  the  natives;  the  Orange  Free  State  laws  for  Kaffirs 
would  be  considered  good ;  no  war  tax  would  be  imposed  on  farmers ; 
assistance  would  be  given  to  repair  the  burned  farms  and  to  enable  the 
farmers  to  start  afresh;  and  colonists  [British  subjects]  who  had  joined 
the  republics  would  be  disfranchised."  These  terms  in  general  ap- 
peared to  satisfy  General  Botha,  but  of  course  they  could  not  be  offered 
definitely  without  the  consent  of  the  British  Government. 

On  March  3  Sir  Alfred  Milner  sent  to  Kitchener  supplementary 
suggestions.  Amnesty  for  all  botia^fide  acts  of  war,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  all  British  subjects  implicated  in  the  Boer  cause  should  be 
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disfranchised,  seemed  suitable  to  Milner.  He  also  promised  that  the 
Boer  prisoners  held  by  the  British  would  be  brought  home;  that  a 
Crown  Colony  administration  would  be  followed  as  soon  as  possible  by 
representative  government ;  that  the  English  and  Dutch  languages  would 
be  taught  in  the  schools  and  allowed  in  the  courts ;  that  the  legal  debts 
of  the  Boer  Governments,  even  if  contracted  after  hostilities  began, 
would  be  paid  to  the  amount  of  one  million  pounds. 

The  two  capable  and  energetic  British  administrators  on  the  ground 
were  thus  ready  to  give  the  Boers  everything  they  could  reasonably 
expect  from  their  conquerors.  To  stamp  out  the  embers  of  Boer  hos- 
tilities would  be  a  slow  and  expensive  process — costly  in  men  and  in 
treasure;  and  far-sighted  statesmanship  recognized  the  value  of  liber- 
ality toward  a  people  upon  whom,  though  brought  under  a  different 
authority,  the  future  of  the  conquered  territories  would  largely  depend. 
But  Colonial  Secretary  Chamberlain  thought  that  in  the  willingness  of 
the  Boers  to  negotiate  he  saw  an  opportunity  to  enforce  stricter  exac- 
tions. He,  therefore,  so  modified  the  terms  as  to  make  them  more  con- 
clusively subversive  of  Boer  national  feeling.  What  was  very  impor- 
tant, he  changed  the  offer  as  to  the  paying  of  the  Boer  debts  so  that  it 
ran  this  way :  "  The  Government  cannot  undertake  any  liabilities  re- 
garding the  debts  of  the  late  republics,  but  it  is  prepared,  as  an  act  of 
grace,  to  set  aside  one  million  pounds  to  repay  the  inhabitants  for  goods 
requisitioned  by  the  republican  Governments.  If  the  claims  after  ad- 
justment exceed  one  million  pounds,  they  are  liable  to  reduction  pro 
rata," 

In  their  final  form  the  terms  proved  unsatisfactory  to  the  Boers.  On 
March  i6  Kitchener  received  from  Botha  a  letter,  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  Kitchener's  last  communication,  and  saying:  "After  the 
mutual  exchange  of  views  in  our  interview  at  Middelburg  on  February 
28,  it  will  certainly  not  surprise  your  Excellency  to  know  that  I  do  not 
feel  disposed  to  recommend  the  terms  of  said  letter,  but  they  shall  have 
the  earnest  consideration  of  my  Government.  I  may  add  that  my  Gov- 
ernment and  my  chief  officers  here  entirely  agree  with  my  views." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Botha's  letter  to  Kitchener  was 
quickly  followed  by  the  definite  rejection  of  the  British  terms.  With 
the  disappearance  of  the  hovering  peace  angel,  active  hostilities  were 
renewed  with  considerable  aggressiveness  on  both  sides. 
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II 

General  Botha  and  General  De  Wet  came  together  at  Vreda,  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the  Orange  River  colony.  This  was  about  the 
time  that  the  peace  negotiations  fell  through.  Shortly  afterward,  Gen- 
eral Botha  appeared  in  the  Eastern  Transvaal,  while  General  De  Wet 
began  a  guerilla  campaign  along  the  Vaal.  Their  efforts,  and  indeed 
the  efforts  of  nearly  all  the  Boer  leaders,  were  directed  against  the 
British  lines  of  communication.  They  annoyed  the  British,  hampered 
them,  killed  som^  of  them,  but  could  not  hope  to  do  them  serious  injur}'. 
The  Boers  were  unable  to  keep  prisoners ;  they  had  no  prisons  for  cap- 
tured British  soldiers ;  so  when  they  took  a  British  detachment  it  was 
only  to  let  the  prisoners  go  again,  usually  within  a  few  days.  The 
only  justifications  for  a  prolongation  of  the  war  by  the  Boers  were  thj 
demands  of  a  vital  patriotism  and  the  forlorn — very  forlorn — hope  of 
European  intervention. 

In  May  Mrs.  Botha  went  to  Europe,  with  General  Kitchener's  ap- 
proval, on  a  fruitless  peace  mission  to  ex-President  Kriiger. 

In  England,  the  cost  of  the  war  was  being  felt.  To  meet  the  in- 
creasing deficit  in  the  treasury,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  the  Qiancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  his  proposals  before  the  House  of  Commons  on 
April  1 8,  asked  for  an  increase  of  twopence  in  the  income  tax,  a  tax  on 
imported  sugar,  and  an  export  tax  on  coal.  He  informed  the  House 
that  the  South  African  war  had  already  cost  the  Government  151,00x3,- 
000  pounds — or  double  the  cost  of  the  Crimean  War — and  this  in  a 
year  and  a  half!  But  more  than  the  money  cost  of  maintaining  the 
army  in  South  Africa  were  the  cost  in  human  life  and  the  great  losses 
due  to  the  cessation  of  industry  and  the  devastation  of  belligerent 
territory. 

The  death  roll  in  the  British  army  was  about  eight  hundred  a  month. 
In  February,  about  130  were  killed  in  action,  while  some  sixty  others 
died  of  wounds.  The  remainder  died  of  disease — many  of  them  of 
fever.  In  something  over  two  years  of  war,  British  deaths  from  all 
causes  numbered  fifteen  thousand.  Forty-five  thousand  others  in  the 
same  period  suffered  from  wounds  or  illness  which  retired  them,  tem- 
porarily or  permanently,  froni  the  service.  Meanwhile  production  had 
virtually  ceased  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  colonies.  The 
mines  of  the  Rapd  bugge4  their  pwn  treasure?  for  the  time,     The 
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blackened  ruins  of  burned  farmhouses  and  the  skeletons  of  dead  horses 
and  cattle  told  their  own  story  of  desolation. 

And  now  as  the  South  African  weather  grew  antipodally  bitter  with 
the  months  that  were  bringing  spring  and  summer  to  the  lands  north 
of  the  equator  the  rigors  of  war  were  intensified  by  cold.  The  Boers 
showed  astonishing  tenacity,  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  they  were 
gradually  being  worn  down.  Their  little  successes  did  them  no  other 
good  than  to  postpone  the  final  day. 

Ill 

The  relentless  policy  of  depopulation  and  devastation,  the  severity 
of  which  was  increased  in  1901,  while  it  slowly  weakened  the  Boer 
resistance,  had  the  eflfect  of  embittering  the  Boers  who  were  in  arms. 
There  were  numerous  indications  that  until  their  farms  began  to  be 
burned,  until  their  wives  and  children  and  aged  parents  began  to  suffer 
in  the  concentration  camps,  many  of  the  Boer  soldiers  were  ready  to 
accept  their  defeat  as  soon  as  their  leaders  admitted  the  futility  of 
further  struggle.  But  the  effect  of  the  British  reprisals,  necessary 
though  they  may  have  been  for  the  completion  of  the  conquest,  was 
strongly  marked  in  the  character  of  the  Boer  resistance.  Many  a 
burgher  displayed  an  abnegation  worthy  of  a  more  successful  cause. 
One  English  observer  quoted  a  Boer  prisoner  as  saying:  "Now  we  are 
beginning  with  a  new  spirit."  Another  prisoner  said:  "I  used  to  hear 
that,  if  you  bum  a  man's  house  down,  you  make  a  soldier  of  him.  Now 
I  have  seen  it  all  around  me,  and  I  know  that  if  you  burn  a  man's  house 
down  you  make  a  coward  into  a  hero." 

The  thousands  of  Boer  prisoners  under  guard  in  Bermuda,  St. 
Helena,  and  Ceylon,  though  often  depressed  by  the  unfavorable  de- 
velopment of  their  cause,  were  confident  in  the  justice  of  their  conten- 
tions. The  chief  .complaints  against  them  by  their  guards  were  not 
that  they  were  unruly  or  guilty  of  objectionable  talk,  but  that  they 
made  their  environment  noisy  with  the  sound  of  hymns,  even  before 
daylight.  Many  of  them  were  religious  enthusiasts;  men  cast  in  the 
same  mould  as  Cromwell's  soldiers.  But  they  stood  in  the  track  of  the 
modem  Juggernaut  which  is  called  Civilization,  and  their  fate  as  a 
nation  was  inevitable. 

The  day  of  the  Puritan  had  passed ;  there  was  no  call  for  an  avatar. 
The  English  Puritans  of  Cromwell's  day  had  been  a  regenerating  ma- 
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jority;  the  Boer  Puritans  of  South  Africa  were  a  reactionary  minority. 
In  England,  Puritanism  had  stood  for  political  and  religious  freedom 
and  development ;  in  South  Africa  it  opposed  the  advance  of  the  race, 
and  so  the  wheels  passed  over  it. 

As  a  soldier,  the  Boer  was  uncouth,  fervid,  cool,  devoted.  The 
discipline  in  the  commandos  was  loose  according  to  the  European 
standard,  yet  strong  enough  to  hold  the  men  together  and  to  maintain 
their  respect  for  their  leaders.  A  rifle ;  a  stone  or  bush  behind  which  to 
conceal  himself;  and  a  horse  to  ride  away  on  when  the  British  proved 
too  strong — this,  with  simple  rations,  was  all  the  equipment  the  Boer 
guerilla  asked.  He  prayed  and  sang  hymns;  he  indulged  in  clumsy 
jokes  and  horse-play ;  he  shot  down  the  enemy  or  rounded  up  the  pris- 
oners, or  sought  his  own  safety,  with  admirable  phlegm.  He  first 
showed  the  world  what  a  few  determined  men  with  modem  weapons 
could  do  against  an  overwhelming  army.  And  his  conquerors  were  not 
slow  to  recognize  his  greatness. 

IV 

The  relentless  methods  of  concentration  were  productive  of  much 
suffering  in  South  Africa.  The  British  authorities  did  what  they  could 
to  make  the  concentration  camps  healthful  and  to  keep  them  so.  Take 
Ihe  camp  just  outside  Pieter-Maritzburg,  for  example.  The  tents  that 
were  first  used  were  replaced  as  fast  as  possible  by  waterproof  canvas 
huts.  The  refugees  cooked  their  own  meals.  They  were  subject  to 
sanitary  rules.  Every  day  each  hut  was  visited  by  a  member  of  the 
dispensary  staff,  and  sick  persons  received  attention.  Churches,  schools, 
and  post-offices  were  provided  in  most  of  the  camps.  Nevertheless, 
disease  played  havoc  in  the  crowded  quarters.  In  all  the  concentration 
camps,  during  the  three  months  that  ended  with  August  31,  1901,  the 
mortality  was  as  follows:  Transvaal — men,  279;  women,  621;  chil- 
dren, 3,648;  total,  4,548.  Orange  River  Colony— total,  3,218,  of  whom 
1,946  were  children.  The  total  deaths  in  the  camps  during  these  three 
months  were,  then,  7,766.  And  5,594  of  these  were  children— inno- 
cents! How  harsh  a  commentary  was  this  on  the  wastefulness,  the 
cruelty,  the  anachronistic  folly  of  war ! 

In  July,  1901,  the  mid-winter  month  in  South  Africa,  the  British 
Still  had  in  the  field  or  in  garrisons  an  army  of  250,000  men. 
It  was  hard  to  tell  how  many  Boers  were  still  under  arms,  but  pre- 
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sumably  the  number  was  somewhere  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
thousand.  Kitchener's  attempt,  in  May  and  June,  to  hem  in  the  main 
bodies  of  Boers  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Transvaal,  by  stretch- 
ing a  great  cordon  of  troops  from  the  Portuguese  frontier  far  to  the 
west  and  north,  proved  unsuccessful.  The  Boers  broke  through  and 
again  carried  the  war  southward.  But  to  show  how  they  were  grad- 
ually losing  strength  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  to  Kitchener's  report 
that  in  May  2,640  Boers  were  either  killed  or  captured.  These  steady 
diminutions  of  their  numbers  outweighed  the  losses  they  inflicted  on 
the  British — such  as  that  at  Vlakfontein,  near  Johannesburg,  on  May 
30,  when  General  Delarey  fell  on  the  British  garrison  and,  though 
eventually  driven  off,  killed  more  than  fifty  British  and  wounded  120, 
the  Boer  casualties  being  negligible. 

•On  July  II  the  British  nearly  captured  Ex- President  Steyn  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  in  a  surprise  attack  on  the  village  of  Reitz.  In  his 
hurry  to  get  away — he  rode  off  without  boots  or  coat,  and  only  the 
freshness  of  his  horse  enabled  him  to  make  good  his  escape — Mr.  Steyn 
left  behind  him  his  personal  effects,  including  many  letters,  which  were 
discovered  by  the  British.  It  appeared  from  Steyn's  correspondence 
that  State-Secretary  Reitz,  of  the  Transvaal,  considered  the  continuance 
of  the  struggle  futile.  Letters  from  Reitz  admitted  that  the  Boer  sol- 
diers were  suffering  great  privations  and  that  their  ammunition  was 
being  exhausted.  Further  resistance,  he  argued,  was  useless.  In  reply 
Mr.  Steyn,  according  to  the  captured  papers,  refused  to  consider  any 
proposal  to  discontinue  the  struggle.  He  still  retained  his  old  hope  of 
European  aid. 

v 

The  British  Government,  acting  on  a  suggestion  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Natal,  now  determined  upon  an  exceptionally  harsh  measure. 
The  information  that  had  come  to  Kitchener  led  him  to  think  that  large 
numbers  of  Boers  would  gladly  surrender  but  for  the  stubbornness  of 
their  leaders.  The  prospect  of  military  defeat  failed  to  induce  surrender 
on  a  large  scale.  Then  why  not  try  a  threat?  Why  not  refuse  amnesty 
to  Boers  who  would  not  surrender  within  a  certain  period  ? 

These  questions  were  met  by  the  issuance,  on  August  7,  of  a  re^ 
markable  proclamation.  In  the  preamble  Kitchener  noted  that  the 
British  had  now  for  3ome  time  been  in  possession  of  all  the  administra- 
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tive  machinery  of  the  Boer  territories  and  had  occupied  all  the  principal 
towns  and  the  railroads.  The  great  majority  of  the  burghers  either 
had  submitted  to  British  rule  or  were  prisoners.  The  Boers  still  at  war 
had  lost  the  ability  to  offer  organized  resistance,  to  maintain  regular 
warfare,  and  had  come  to  a  pass  where  their  activity  was  limited  to  iso- 
lated attacks  on  British  posts  or  the  destruction  of  property.  "  His 
Majesty's  Government/'  continued  the  proclamation,  "  is  determined  to 
put  an  end  to  a  state  of  things  which  is  aimlessly  prolonging  bloodshed 
and  destruction,  and  inflicting  ruin  upon  the  great  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  are  anxious  to  live  in  peace  and  earn  a  livelihood  for 
themselves  and  their  families."     Accordingly  it  was  made  known  that : 

"  All  commandants,  field  cornets,  and  leaders  of  armed  bands,  being 
burghers  of  the  late  Republics,  still  engaged  in  resisting  his  Majesty's 
forces,  whether  in  the  Orange  River  Colony  and  the  Transvaal,  or  in 
any  other  portion  of  his  Majesty's  Soath  African  Dominions,  and  all 
members  of  the  Governments  of  the  late  Orange  Free  State  and  the  late 
South  African  Republic,  shall,  unless  they  surrender  before  September 
15  next,  be  permanently  banished  from  South  Africa;  the  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  families  of  all  burghers  in  the  field  who  shall  not 
have  surrendered  by  September  15  shall  be  recoverable  from  such 
burghers  and  shall  be  a  charge  upon  their  property,  movable  and  im- 
movable, in  the  two  colonies." 

The  effect  of  the  proclamation  was  not  what  the  British  had  looked 
for.  Instead  of  leading  the  Boers  to  surrender  it  strengthened  and  em- 
bittered their  partisanship,  for  they  considered  that  this  order  went  be- 
yond the  rules  of  "  civilized  warfare."  Much  exasperated,  the  burghers 
redoubled  their  activity,  and  September  15  found  desperate  fighting 
going  on  in  many  widely  separated  parts  of  South  Africa.  The  South 
African  winter  ended  in  September.  The  Boers  were  still  strong 
enough  to  continue  fighting  until  after  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  various  movements  of  the  rival  forces  have  not  been  sketched 
in  detail  for  the  reason  that,  complicated  as  they  were,  they  were  prac- 
tically alike,  reminding  one  of  that  stage  of  a  game  of  chess  in  which 
a  king,  a  bishop,  and  a  couple  of  knights  endeavor  to  defend  themselves 
against  a  superior  number  of  pieces.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  the 
Boers  had  lost  their  king,  but  were  continuing  the  struggle,  refusing 
to  jidmit  their  defeat.    As  fast  as  the  British  learned  the  whereabouts 
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of  any  considerable  number  of  Boers  superior  numbers  of  British  troops 
were  stretched  in  great  cordons  around  the  district,  and  mobile  columns 
sought  to  drive  the  Boers  against  the  British  lines.  Usually  the  Boers 
broke  through  and  escaped,  losing  part  of  their  numbers  and  inflicting 
some  damage  in  return. 

The  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa,  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  was 
appointed  Governor  of  the  Boer  territory  while  the  war  was  still  in 
progress.  It  was  announced  that  as  soon  as  peace  should  be  restored 
he  would  be  assisted  by  an  executive  council.  The  general  plan  was 
to  establish  self-government  as  soon  as  possible. 

Local  self-government  was  of  course  far  off.  But  already  there 
was  talk  of  a  South  African  federation,  which  might  even  anticipate 
local  organization.  The  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  early  feder- 
ation were  several.  It  was  urged  that  federation  could  be  much  more 
easily  accomplished  before  than  after  the  new  colonies  had  been  sepa- 
rately organized.  Moreover,  federation  would  secure  a  uniformity  of 
policy  throughout  a  region  as  extensive  as  that  part  of  the  United  States 
including  the  Pacific  Coast  and  extending  eastward  to  Nebraska.  It 
was  clear,  however,  that  some  method  would  have  to  be  employed  to 
prevent  the  Dutch  from  securing  a  controlling  voice  in  the  Federal  Par- 
liament. As  a  means  to  this  end  a  gerrymander  was  suggested,  for 
reactionary  control,  such  as  the  Dutch  would  probably  exercise,  would 
not  be  countenanced  by  a  Government  which  would  need  to  bend  every 
energy  to  subdue  old  hatreds. 

The  first  form  of  civil  government,  preceding  federation  and  local 
self-rule,  would  necessarily  be  that  of  a  Crown  colony.  This  method 
of  administering  new  territories  was  in  use  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
West  Africa,  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  a  dozen 
other  British  colonies.  It  constituted  a  form  of  control  for  subjects 
who  were  not  fitted  by  nature  or  education  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  free 
government.  All  legislation  was  subject  to  the  wishes  of  the  British 
Crown,  and  the  so-called  Government  consisted  of  a  governor ;  an  ex- 
ecutive council  of  officials ;  and  a  legislative  council  made  up  of  a  ma- 
jority of  officials,  the  other  members  being  nominees  of  the  governor, 
whose  work  it  was  to  direct  all  legislation.  The  native  members  of  the 
legislative  council  had  no  power  to  prevent  the  execution  of  policies 
inimical  to  their  wishes  other  than  the  right  to  express  their  views. 
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The  governors  were  actually  responsible  only  to  the  Home  Government 

The  necessity  of  applying  this  kind  of  rule  to  the  erstwhile  Boer 
Republics  was  administrative  rather  than  economic.  Not  to  deny  the 
franchise  to  the  conquered  Boers  for  a  time  would  be  to  invite  politi- 
cal hindrances.  That  the  Boers  would  enter  with  unequivocal  sym- 
pathy into  the  development  of  British  policy  was  not  to  be  expected. 

What  was  to  be  the  to-morrow  of  South  Africa  ?  When  conqueror 
and  conquered  should  finally  join  hands  in  amity  what  was  the  work 
for  them  to  do  ?  Those  were  not  lacking  who  held  that  the  veldt  had  a 
great  industrial  future.  The  mineral  resources  of  the  Boer  colonies 
were  immense.  Nature  had  there  deposited  gold  and  precious  stones 
in  vast  quantities.  But  mining  promised  no  great  population  for  the 
country,  since  it  meant  wealth  for  the  few,  not  for  the  many.  The 
work  of  the  mines  was  done  by  cheap  Kaffir  labor,  and  there  was 
already  talk  of  importing  Chinese  coolies. 

Agriculturally,  the  veldt,  most  of  which  was  treeless  and  lacking  in 
water,  promised  little  development  without  extensive  irrigation.  And 
it  had  yet  to  be  discovered  whether  the  region  could  successfully  com- 
pete in  the  production  of  grain  and  vegetables.  Moreover,  a  good 
market  was  needed  to  make  South  African  agriculture  prosperous  on 
a  large  scale.  So  a  large  farming  population  could  hardly  be  looked 
for. 

The  raising  of  sheep  and  cattle  offered  the  most  satisfactory  use  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  veldt.  Grazing,  however,  required  extensive 
ranges,  and  thus  tended  to  limit  population.  Statistics  were  available 
to  show  that  in  the  best  grazing  districts  of  Cape  Colony  about  six  acres 
had  to  be  allowed  to  every  sheep.  In  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River 
colonies  where  the  soil  was,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  poorer  quality,  a 
larger  estimate  was  necessary. 

Barring  the  discovery  of  new  uses  for  the  South  African  territories, 
it  seemed  as  though  they  must  continue  to  support  a  comparatively 
small  population  in  pastoral  pursuits  and  in  mining.  For  the  rest,  the 
control  of  the  Boer  States  was  a  political  advantage  to  Great  Britain. 

Feeling  in  England  regarding  the  war  was  complicated  by  pro-Boer 
sentiment,  which  was  especially  noticeable  in  the  Liberal  Party.  The 
Pro- Boers  inveighed  against  the  injustice  of  the  conflict  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  the  Boers  were  in  the  right.     Against  this  atti- 
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tude  the  charge  of  treason  was  not  infrequent.  The  point  was  offered 
that  sympathy  from  Englishmen  could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  pro- 
long the  struggle  by  instilling  into  the  Boer  leaders  a  false  hope  that  a 
change  in  the  party  government  of  Great  Britain  might  bring  into 
power  men  who  would  be  willing  to  secure  peace  by  restoring  the  Boer 
republics  to  their  former  status. 

The  opposition  is  seldom  popular  in  war  times.  The  cry,  "  My 
country,  right  or  wrong!**  will  rally  citizens  who,  before  the  opening 
of  hostilities,  may  have  objected  to  their  own  government's  principles 
in  dealing  with  dangerous  issues.  Under  a  representative  government, 
however,  the  right  of  the  opposition  to  oppose  even  the  measure  of  war 
can  hardly  be  gainsaid.  The  question  is  how  far  free  speech  should  be 
permitted  in  such  crises.  This  is  one  of  the  ticklish  problems  of 
democracy.  All  that  need  be  said  is  this,  that  the  Pro-Boers,  whether 
or  not  they  were  clear-visioned,  were  moved  by  an  ideal  of  patriotism. 
Their  desire  was  simply  to  see  their  country  act  in  what  they  thought 
the  right  way. 

A  similar  case  was  that  of  the  American  Anti-imperialists,  who  lifted 
up  their  voices  in  behalf  of  the  Filipinos  at  the  time  when  the  Philip- 
pines were  in  rebellion.  The  American  Anti-imperialists  and  the  Eng- 
lish Pro-Boers  were  probably  affected  as  to  their  judgment  by  drawing 
short-sighted  analogies  between  their  own  capabilities  and  conditions 
and  those  of  the  nations  with  which  they  were  at  war.  The  "  anti " 
sentiment  is  often  sentimentality. 

The  Downfall  of  General  Buller 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  incidents  of  the  second  year  of  the  South 
African  War  was  the  complete  downfall  of  General  Sir  Redvers  Buller, 
who,  after  many  repulses,  had  relieved  Ladysmith.  His  defeats  at  Co- 
lenso  and  Spion  Kop  and  in  other  battles  south  of  Ladysmith  had  not 
destroyed  his  personal  popularity,  though  they  had  weakened  confidence 
in  his  military  ability.  His  friends  maintained  that  he  had  suffered 
from  "  hard  luck,"  that  he  had  reaped  the  consequences  of  the  early 
British  misconception  of  the  enemy's  strength.  When  he  came  back  to 
England  he  received  many  ovations. 

But  his  critics  did  not  fail  to  attack  him  through  the  press,  and 
finally  in  answer  to  the  aspersions  that  had  been  cast  upon  his  conduct 
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of  the  Ladysmith  campaign,  he  ingenuously  made  admissions  that  dem- 
onstrated his  unfitness  for  responsible  command.  At  a  luncheon  given 
on  October  lo,  1901,  he  delivered  a  speech  in  the  course  of  which  he 
declared  that  he  had  virtually  advised  Sir  George  White  to  surrender 
Ladysmith.  Attributing  his  defeat  at  Colenso,  December  15,  1899,  to 
""rank  bad  luck/'  he  described  his  view  of  the  situation  as  follows: 
"  There  was  a  very  good  man  holding  Ladysmith.  ...  I  knew  that 
horsesickness  was  almost  certain  to  come.  ...  I  knew  that  enteric 
fever  was  epidemic  in  the  Tugela  Valley  at  that  time  of  the  year,  and  I 
knew,  or  thought  I  knew,  that  the  Boers  were  putting  dead  horses  in 
the  water  which  the  garrison  of  Ladysmith  were  obliged  to  drink. 
I  was  in  great  fear  that,  whatever  other  misfortune  happened  to  that 
garrison,  they  would  have  immense  trouble  with  their  sick.  ...  I 
thought  I  knew  that  I  had  official  information  in  writing  that  the  garri- 
son could  not  be  fed  beyond  the  end  of  the  year.  I  was  wrong,  I  have 
found  out  since." 

So,  with  the  end  of  the  year  only  a  couple  of  weeks  off,  General 
Buller  heliographed  to  General  White  a  message  "  in  which  I  suggested 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  abandon — to  surrender — the  garrison; 
what  he  should  do  when  he  surrendered,  and  how  he  should  do  it." 

The  lack  of  judgment  shown  in  this  speech  was  too  marked  to  be 
Ignored.  General  Buller  might  have  been  a  humanitarian,  but  he  was 
not  a  good  officer  to  counsel  surrender  and  then^  before  the  war  was 
over,  to  tell  publicly  what  he  had  done.  On  October'  23,  he  was  re- 
lieved of  his  command  of  the  first  army  corps  and  placed  on  half-pay. 
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CHAPTER    V 
THE  CHINESE  PROBLEM 

The  uprising  of  the  Chinese  *'  Boxers  "  in  the  summer  of  1900 
forced  to  a  status  of  immediate  negotiation  a  great  international  ques- 
tion which  had  theretofore  been  left  to  the  vague  future.  The  society 
of  Boxers,  or  the  '*  Fist  of  Righteous  Harmony,"  was  not  considered 
dangerous  at  its  inception.  The  avowed  purpose  was  to  organize  a 
patriotic  militia  to  oppose  foreign  aggression  against  the  Empire.  But 
fanatics  got  control  of  the  organization  and  began  to  counsel  the  mur- 
der of  all  foreigners.  Foreign  missionaries  in  the  outlying  districts 
were  first  attacked,  and  a  number  of  them  were  tortured  and  killed. 
Flushed  with  success,  bands  of  Boxers  "began  to  move  toward  Pe- 
king in  the  spring  of  1900. 

In  June  a  relief  force  of  sailors  and  marines  from  the  foreign  war- 
ships that  had  assembled  off  Taku  attempted  to  march  to  Peking,  but 
was  unable  to  fight  its  way  through  the  Chinese  hordes.  Meantime 
the  foreign  legations  at  Peking  were  threatened  by  the  Boxers.  The 
diplomatic  corps  took  refuge  in  the  compound  of  the  British  legation, 
which  was  fortified  as  strongly  as  was  possible  at  short  notice.  On 
June  1 1  Chinese  soldiers  murdered  the  chancellor  of  the  Japanese  lega- 
tion. On  June  20  the  German  Ambassador,  Baron  von  Ketteler,  was 
murdered  while  on  his  way  to  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office.  From  this 
time  the  little  company  of  foreigners  was  completely  hemmed  in.  The 
sturdy  defense  of  the  legations  during  the  anxious  two  months  that 
followed  was  as  heroic  as  it  was  successful. 

The  allied  fleets  of  the  Powers  bombarded  the  forts  at  Taku  on 
June  17,  and  during  the  following  three  weeks  a  relief  army  of  eighteen 
thousand  men  was  there  assembled.  The  advance  began  early  in  July. 
Tientsin  was  captured  on  July  14,  and  Peking  was  entered  on  August 
14,   The  siege  of  the  legations  was  promptly  lifted,  and  on  the  follow- 
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ing  day  the  allied  troops  secured  possession  of  the  Imperial  City.  On 
August  28  detachments  of  all  the  nations  represented  in  the  expedition 
added  to  the  humiliation  of  China  by  marching  into  the  Forbidden  City, 
the  abode  of  imperial  sanctity.  Punitive  expeditions  then  visited  the 
neighboring  centers  of  Boxer  activity  and  thoroughly  avenged  the 
murdered  foreigners. 

When  it  came  to  a  discussion  of  China's  financial  responsibility  for 
the  foreign  losses  and  of  the  means  for  preventing  a  recrudescence  of 
the  Boxer  outbreak  the  future  of  China  became  part  of  the  problem. 
It  was  then  seen  that  the  Powers  were  widely  at  variance  in  their 
interests  in  China.  Definite  partition  of  the  Empire  was  at  the  time  im- 
practicable ;  yet,  with  future  partition  in  view,  every  ambitious  Govern- 
ment sought  to  obtain  such  a  position  as  would  aflFord  an  advantage 
when  China  should  finally  be  carved  for  the  European  feast.  The  lack 
of  unity  among  the  foreign  diplomats  at  Peking  was  apparent  to  the 
Chinese,  who  sought  to  benefit  their  own  case  by  playing  off  the  Powers 
against  one  another. 

The  anti-foreign  outbreak  of  1900  disabused  the  Western  nations  of 
any  idea  that  China  would  meekly  become  subservient  to  Europe.  The 
Chinese,  after  all,  had  feelings  like  those  of  the  Caucasians.  They 
might  be  patient,  but  they  did  not  forget  their  real  or  supposed  wrongs. 
They  hated  the  foreigner.  Had  they  not  dealt  with  the  missionaries 
of  strange  religions,  who  unwittingly  jarred  upon  Chinese  cust(»ns? 
Had  not  the  foreigner  desecrated  the  sacred  graves  of  ancestors  in 
order  to  lay  tracks  for  his  steam-devils  ?  And  was  it  not  credible  that 
the  blood  of  Chinese  infants  was  necessary  as  sacrifice  to  these  same 
steam-devils  to  make  them  serve  their  white  masters  ?  Did  not  the  for- 
eigner seek  to  take  away  China's  wealth  and  to  change  her  immemorial 
customs  ?  The  Chinese  ideal  was  to  keep  in  the  rut.  "  Peace,"  or  stag- 
nation, was  the  desideratum.  Whatever  disturbed  the  immemorial  calm 
of  the  people  was  hateful.     Innovations,  good  or  bad,  must  be  opposed. 

The  terms  to  be  forced  on  China  by  the  Powers  after  the  Boxer 
outbreak  liad  to  be  so  composed  as  to  prevent  trouble  in  the  future. 
The  diplomats  wrangled  through  the  autumn  of  1900.  Some  wanted 
one  thing ;  others,  another.  Some  proposed  an  enormous  cash  indem- 
nity ;  others  wished  to  limit  the  indemnity  to  a  minimum.  Russia  was 
not  ready  to  declare  fully  her  policy  as  to  China.    Great  Britain  was 
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handicapped  in  her  negotiations  by  the  troublesome  South  African  War. 
The  United  States,  dreading  to  be  drawn  into  the  international  ques- 
tion, stood  ready  to  get  out  of  China  on  almost'  any  reasonable  terms. 
Germany  threatened  to  force  the  issue  of  partition.  France  was  con- 
ciliatory, eager  to  avoid  trouble.  It  was  a  complicated  tangle  of  con- 
flicting aims. 

Finally  a  joint  note  was  agreed  upon  to  embody  the  terms  which 
Giina  must  accept  before  a  final  settlement  would  be  negotiated.  The 
representatives  of  the  Powers  signed  the  note  on  December  22,  1900. 
Two  days  later  it  was  presented  to  Prince  Ching,  who,  with  Li  Hung 
Qiang,  had  been  appointed  to  act  for  the  Chinese  Government.  The 
Emperor,  the  Empress-Dowager,  and  their  Court  were  still  at  Sian-fu, 
whither  they  had  fled  just  before  the  Allies  entered  Peking. 

Within  a  week  the  diplomatic  corps  was  notified  that  China  agreed 
to  the  demands,  and  after  several  attempts  to  secure  a  modification  of 
the  terms,  on  January  14,  1901,  Prince  Ching  and  Li  Hung  Chang 
affixed  their  signatures  to  the  protocol. 

China's  Expiation 

The  terms  as  China  accepted  them  were  as  follows :  That  the  assas- 
sination of  the  German  minister  be  atoned  for  by  a  special  embassy 
to  Berlin,  headed  by  an  imperial  prince,  conveying  the  regrets  of  the 
Chinese  Emperor  and  Government,  and  by  the  erection  of  a  monument 
with  suitable  inscription  on  the  site  of  the  assassination ;  that  *'  the  se- 
verest punishment "  be  inflicted  on  the  persons  named  in  the  imperial 
decree  of  September  25,  and  on  "  those  whom  the  representatives  of 
the  Powers  should  subsequently  designate,"  and  that  all  official  examin- 
ations be  suspended  for  five  years  in  cities  where  foreigners  had  been 
massacred  or  subjected  to  cruel  treatment;  that  honorable  repara- 
tion be  made  to  Japan  for  the  murder  of  the  chancellor  of  the  Japanese 
legation ;  that  an  expiatory  monument  be  erected  by  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment in  every  foreign  or  international  cemetery  which  had  been 
desecrated;  that,  under  conditions  to  be  determined  by  the  Powers,  the 
importation  of  arms  and  of  materials  employed  exclusively  for  the 
manufacture  of  arms  and  ammunition  be  interdicted;  that  equitable 
indemnities  be  paid  to  all  who  had  suffered  by  the  outrages,  both  for- 
eigners and  Chinese  in  their  service ;  that  each  Power  should  have  the 
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right  to  maintain  a  permanent  guard  for  its  legation  and  put  the  diplo- 
matic quarter  in  a  defensible  condition ;  that  the  Chinese  forts  that 
interfered  with  free  communication  between  Peking  and  the  sea  be  de- 
stroyed, and  that  thv.  foreign  Powers  have  the  right  to  military  occupa- 
tion of  such  points  as  they  might  agree  upon  among  themselves  on  the 
route  between  Peking  and  the  sea ;  that  the  Chinese  Government  publish 
throughout  the  empire  a  decree  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  note 
and  taking  stringent  measures  against  further  anti-foreign  outbreaks ; 
and  that  steps  be  taken  for  the  negotiation  of  new  commercial  treaties 
and  the  reform  of  the  department  of  foreign  affairs  and  of  the  ceremo- 
nial relations  between  the  foreign  representatives  and  the  court. 

I 

The  joint  note  signed,  the  Powers  began  to  work  out  the  details  of 
the  indemnity.  This  matter  demanded  the  most  tedious  attention  and 
could  be  decided  only  after  protracted  negotiations.  Each  Power  in- 
cluded in  its  claims  the  cost  of  sending  its  expeditionary  force  to  China 
and  of  maintaining  it  there ;  indemnity  for  casualties  to  soldiers ;  indem- 
nity for  murders  of  its  citizens  by  the  Boxers ;  indemnity  for  property 
that  had  been  destroyed. 

There  was  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  claims,  without  regard  to 
China's  ability  to  meet  them.  In  April  it  was  stated  that  for  war 
expenses,  and  exclusive  of  the  claims  of  private  individuals,  Russia 
asked  for  about  ninety  million  dollars,  France  for  about  sixty-five  mill- 
ion dollars,  Germany  for  about  sixty  million  dollars,  Great  Britain  for 
about  twenty-two  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  United 
States  for  about  twenty-five  million  dollars.  France  was  also  to  present 
estimates  for  the  Italian  indemnity.  At  this  rate  the  total  amount 
that  China  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  would  easily  have  run  up  to 
five  hundred  million  dollars — an  impossible  sum. 

Finally  an  agreement  was  reached,  and  on  May  8  the  foreign  min- 
isters at  Peking  addressed  to  the  Chinese  Government  a  collective  note, 
to  the  effect  that  a  joint  indemnity  of  450,000,000  Haikwan  taels  would 
be  demanded. 

It  was  necessary  not  only  to  tell  China  how  much  she  must  pay ;  she 
had  also  to  be  instructed  how  to  pay  it.  Her  financial  condition  was  not 
such  that  the  amount  could  be  provided  out  of  the  ordinary  revenues 
without  creating  serious  governmental  problems.     The  annual  pecula- 
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tions  of  Chinese  officials  might  have  made  up  the  total ;  but  the  system 
of  peculation,  by  which  every  official  kept  for  himself  part  of  the  rev- 
enue placed  in  his  care,  was  so  fundamental  to  the  Chinese  polity  that 
it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  check  it.  A  marked  increase  in 
the  internal  taxes  of  the  Empire  would  increase  the  anti-foreign  senti- 
ment of  the  Chinese,  who  would  resent  payments  to  the  hated  people 
from  the  West.  An  increase  of  the  customs  tariff  would  be  likely  to 
send  the  prices  of  imported  articles  too  high  for  the  purses  of  Chinese 
buyers,  and  in  a  sense  would  result  in  the  Powers  paying  themselves 
by  turning  over  to  the  Chinese  tariff-money  which  the  Chinese  would 
hand  back  as  indemnity. 

China  expressed  surprise  at  the  large  amount  of  indemnity  de- 
manded, and  appealed  for  mercy  because  of  the  impoverished  condition 
of  the  country.  Nevertheless,  she  undertook  to  pay  the  full  amount,  if 
the  Powers  persisted  in  exacting  it.  The  chief  modification  she  urged 
was  that  the  payments  be  extended  over  thirty  years,  so  that  she  might 
draw  it  little  by  little  from  her  revenues. 

Two  plans  for  the  payment  were  seriously  considered.  The  Rus- 
sian project  was  for  a  loan,  to  be  guaranteed  jointly  by  the  Powers. 
While  at  first  the  majority  of  the  Powers  favored"  the  method,  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  thought  it  Unsatisfactory ;  Great  Britain 
because  her  experience  with  joint  loans  had  not  been  agreeable  and  be- 
cause her  own  credit  was  so  high  and  her  share  of  the  indemnity  so 
small  that  the  scheme  would  work  against  her  interests,  and  the  United 
States  because  she  feared  that  the  joint  loan  might  require  joint  en- 
forcement of  the  conditions,  and  resultant  complications  in  the  whole 
Chinese  problem.  The  British  plan,  which  was  supported  by  the 
United  States,  involved  the  issuance  of  bonds  by  China  to  the  Powers. 
This  was  the  method  ultimately  agreed  upon.  A  protocol  was  framed, 
embodying  the  plan  of  payment,  and  after  long  delays  was  signed,  on 
September  7,  by  Li  Hung  Chang  and  Prince  Ching. 

The  protocol  stated  the  value  of  the  Haikwan  tael  as  $.742,  so  that 
the  total  indemnity  of  450,000,000  taels  amounted  to  $333,900,000.  To 
cover  this  sum,  bonds  were  delivered  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Powers.  These  bonds  were  to  bear  interest  of  four  per  cent.,  payable 
semi-annually,  and  the  principal  was  to  be  paid  off  in  thirty-nine  annual 
amortizations.     China  was  to  be  allowed  three  years  to  pay  the  arrears 
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of  the  interest  for  the  six  months  that  ended  with  December  31,  1901. 
The  money  was  to  come  from  several  sources.  The  imperial  mari- 
time customs  tariff  was  increased  to  five  per  cent,  and  the  revenues  left 
after  making  payments  on  outstanding  loans  were  to  be  paid  on  the  in- 
demnity. The  revenues  of  the  native  customs  collected  at  the  treaty 
ports  by  the  imperial  maritime  customs  and  the  revenues  from  the  salt 
tax,  excepting  the  portion  attached  by  previous  foreign  loans,  were  also 
to  be  applied  on  the  indemnity. 

II 

Next  to  the  question  of  money  indemnity  the  most  important  de- 
mands made  upon  China  by  the  Powers  were  those  that  required  the 
punishment  of  guilty  Chinese  officials  and  formal  apologies  to  Germany 
and.  Japan  for  the  murders  of  official  representatives  of  the  two  Powers. 
The  Allies  ordered  the  execution  of  some  twelve  prominent  Chinese, 
men  who  were  in  large  measure  responsible  for  the  Boxer  outrages. 
There  were  Prince  Tuan,  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  anti-foreign 
movement,  who  had  ordered  the  attack  on  the  legations  in  spite  of  the 
protests  of  some  of  his  wiser  colleagues ;  the  notorious  General  Tung 
Fidh-siang,  who  commanded  the  Chinese  in  that  attack ;  Duke  Lan,  who 
as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  police,  opened  the  gates  of  Peking  to  the 
Boxers.  The  others,  though  their  names  were  less  familiar  to  Western 
readers,  had  all  been  deeply  implicated  in  the  anti-foreign  movement, 
and  especially  Prince  Chuang,  who  was  charged  with  being  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Boxers. 

China  brought  up  many  objections  to  the  punishment  demands. 
In  several  cases  formal  reasons  of  etiquette  were  alleged  to  prevent 
execution.  Three  of  the  condemned  men  were  reported  to  have  died 
before  the  Allies  began  to  urge  their  execution.  The  result  of  the 
compromise  plan  to  which  China  at  last  agreed  was  this:  Duke  Lan 
and  Prince  Tuan  were  banished.  It  was  promised  that  General  Tung 
would  be  punished  later.  Kih  Siu  and  Hsu  Cheng,  who,  as  it  hap- 
pened, had  been  captured  by  the  Japanese  and  were  thus  in  Peking, 
were  publicly  executed.  China  issued  an  official  report,  announcing  that 
the  other  four  condemned  men  had  been  executed  somewhere  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  but  such  is  Chinese  duplicity  that  the  truth  of 
the  report  was  suspected.  It  may  have  been  that  common  criminals 
were  substituted  for  the  culprits  condemned  by  the  Allies. 
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The  Allies  did  not  take  up  the  question  of  punishments  for  pro- 
vincial officials  until  March,  and  then  Russia  refused  to  concur  in  any 
further  such  demands.  It  may  have  been  that  the  Russian  Minister 
was  posing  as  the  friend  of  China  in  order  to  gain  special  advantages. 
On  the  other  hand,  further  insistence  on  punishments  would  certainly 
have  caused  troublesome  diplomatic  complications.  The  subject  was 
dropped. 

As  reparation  for  the  murder  of  Baron  von  Ketteler,  the  German 
Minister  to  China,  a  Chinese  imperial  mission  headed  by  Prince  Chun, 
a  brother  of  the  Emperor,  was  sent  to  Germany  to  apologize  to  the 
German  Kaiser.  Prince  Chun  got  as  far  as  Switzerland  in  August, 
but  did  not  enter  Germany  for  several  days.  It  was  alleged  that  the 
delay  was  due  to  the  Kaiser's  insistence  that  the  Chinese  Prince  and  his 
suite  humiliate  themselves  by  kotowing.  However  that  may  have  been, 
no  such  degradation  attended  the  ceremony  of  apology,  which  took  place 
at  Potsdam  on  September  4.  Bowing  nervously.  Prince  Chun  entered 
the  imperial  presence,  his  suite  remaining  in  an  adjoining  room.  The 
Prince  presented  a  formal  letter  of  regret  frc«n  the  Emperor  of  China 
and  supplemented  the  letter  with  a  short  speech.  The  Kaiser  in  reply 
emphasized  the  serious  nature  of  the  case  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  future  conduct  of  the  Chinese  government  would  facilitate  the  re- 
newal of  friendly  relations  between  Germany  and  China.  Afterward 
the  Kaiser  relaxed  his  stern  dignity  and  accorded  to  Chun  the  hofiors 
due  an  imperial  Prince.  But  the  missioner  did  not  prolong  his  stay  in 
Europe.  He  hurried  straight  back  to  China,  doubtless  eager  to  get 
away  from  the  tainting  environment  of  the  strenuous  West.  His  mis- 
sion had  been  an  awkward  business  for  both  Germany  and  China. 

Japan  was  mollified  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Sugiyama,  Chancellor 
of  the  Japanese  Legation  at  Peking,  by  the  visit  to  Tokyo  of  an  impor- 
tant Manchu  official,  who  expressed  the  regrets  of  his  Government  for 
the  unhappy  incident. 

Ill 

Further  to  mark  its  apparent  willingness  to  emerge  from  its  age- 
long exclusiveness,  the  Chinese  Government,  during  the  summer,  issued 
a  series  of  edicts,  creating  reforms  not  dissimilar  to  those  of  1898, 
which  had  brought  about  the  Empress-Dowager's  reactionary  coup 
d'itaU    But  1898  and  1901,  one  might  §ayj  were  more  than  three  years 
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apart.  In  1898  the  reform  impetus  had  come  from  within.  Qiinese 
students  of  Western  institutions  had  got  the  ear  of  the  weakling  Em- 
peror, and  had  tutored  him  to  a  radical  departure  from  his  country's 
traditions.  Then  the  Empress-Dowager,  shrewdly  cognizant  of  the 
political  dangers  of  reform,  had  seized  the  reins  of  Government.  In 
1901  the  pressure  came  from  without.  The  hand  of  Europe  so  tight- 
ened on  the  Manchu  officials  as  to  squeeze  from  them  the  reluctant  con- 
cessions of  reform.  And  the  measure  of  that  reluctance  was  not  im- 
probably the  measure  of  the  sincerity  of  the  edicts. 

One  imperial  decree  abolished  the  old  style  of  literary  examinations 
for  a  period  of  five  years  in  districts  where  the  Boxers  had  been  most 
active.  Another  forbade  the  sale  of  offices,  though  this  traffic  was  a 
most  hoary  and  reputable  institution.  By  another  the  importation  of 
arms  was  forbidden  for  two  years,  and  still  another  abolished  the 
Tsung-li-Yamen,  or  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  created  a 
new  board,  the  Wai  Wupu,  to  deal  with  foreign  affairs  and  to  have 
precedence  over  all  the  other  Government  departments.  To  Western- 
ize the  educational  facilities  of  the  Empire,  another  decree  ordered  that 
a  university  be  established  in  each  Province  and  a  college  prefecture  in 
each  public-school  district. 

Of  these  decrees  those  relating  to  the  abolishment  of  literary  exam- 
inations, the  creation  of  a  new  foreign  office,  and  the  exclusion  of  arms 
were  a  direct  result  of  the  demands  of  the  Allies.  The  others  were  not 
taken  very  seriously,  though,  if  made  effective,  they  would  have  tended 
toward  the  regeneration  of  China. 

IV 

It  remains  to  say  that  on  September  7  was  signed  a  protocol  which 
recorded  what  the  Powers  had  demanded  and  what  China  had  done. 
This  day  was  supposedly  the  date  on  which  foreign  control  of  the  Chi- 
nese situation  came  to  an  end.  The  signing  of  the  protocol  took  place 
in  the  Spanish  Legation.  Li  Hung  Chang  and  Prince  Ching  came 
thither  in  state,  borne  in  their  sedan  chairs  and  followed  by  long  ret- 
inues. In  behalf  of  the  diplomatic  corps  Seiior  de  Cologan,  the  Spanish 
Minister,  delivered  a  brief  speech,  expressing  the  hope  that  a  new  era 
in  the  relations  between  China  and  the  Powers  was  about  to  begin. 
Prince  Ching  replied  in  kind. 

By  the  term?  of  the  protocol  the  foreign  troops  were  required  tg 
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eViCuate  the  public  parts  of  Peking,  and  also  the  Forbidden  City,  before 
September  17,  and,  excepting  the  permanent  legation  guards,  to  leave 
the  Province  of  Chi-li  by  September  22.  So  the  children  of  this  mili- 
tary Babel  scattered.  The  Russians  moved  northward  toward  Niu- 
chwang.  The  stufdy  Japanese  returned  to  their  islands.  The  British 
regiments  of  English,  Aufetfallails,  Sikhs,  Rajputs,  and  Ghurkas  sailed 
away  to  their  respective  headquarters  in  India  and  elsewhere.  The 
Americans  went  back  to  the  Philippines.  The  French  and  Germans 
Uxk  up  their  tents  and  marched  to  their  transports. 

What  a  motley  it  had  been  while  it  lasted !  And  how  the  confu- 
sion of  uniforms  had  typified  the  confusion  of  political  interests  I 

The  Conduct  of  the  Allied  Troops 

There  was  good  opportunity  while  the  Allies  were  in  China  to  com- 
pare the  soldiers  of  various  nations.  In  the  opinion  of  the  best-qualified 
observers  the  Japanese  ranked  first.  They  were  sturdy  little  men — 
well  disciplined,  methodical,  untiring.  Their  equipment  was  complete. 
It  was  their  field  telegraph  that  on  the  march  to  Peking  enabled  the 
army  to  keep  in  communication  with  the  coast.  Their  field  medical 
corps  was  wonderfully  organized.  They  had  even  brought  with  them 
portable  filters  to  make  the  polluted  water  of  North  China  fit  to  drink. 

The  Russians  predominated  in  numbers.  They  were  rugged,  un- 
couth, stubborn — in  fact,  good  fighting  men.  The  Germans  made  a 
fine  appearance,  and  their  discipline  was  far  above  the  average.  The 
Americans  more  than  held  their  own  as  fighters,  though  somewhat 
untidy  in  appearance.  The  British  were  represented  almost  entirely 
by  contingents  from  India.  The  French  were  an  ill-kept,  unseemly 
crowd,  fiendishly  destructive,  as  one  writer  said,  at  the  time,  where 
the  Japanese  were  callous  and  the  Russians  brutal.  Nor,  w^ith  the 
exception  of  a  few  nationalities,  was  the  record  of  the  foreign  soldiers 
in  China  one  to  be  proud  of,  for  looting  and  cruelty  were  chargeable 
against  them. 

I 

It  is  admitted  by  virtually  every  observer  that  the  foreign  troops 
no  sooner  got  possession  of  a  Chinese  town  or  city  than  they  held  a 
carnival  of  pillage.  This  pillage  was  not  limited  to  the  lower  elements 
among  the  soldiery.     Men  who  would  ordinarily  consider  it  a  disgrace 
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to  steal  an  apple  from  a  barrel  In  front  of  a  corner  grocery  scrambled 
eagerly  through  the  deserted  palaces  of  Peking  or  the  humble  dwellings 
of  smaller  towns  or  cities  to  secure  silver  and  silks  and  furs — valuables 
and  curios.     What  they  could  not  carry  away  they  generally  destroyed. 

Many  a  private  soldier  took  back  to  his  own  country  a  sacred  jade 
tablet  or  a  roll  of  rich  brocade.  And  the  very  apotheosis  of  looting  was 
the  removal  by  the  Germans  of  the  famous  astronomical  instruments 
of  the  ancient  Peking  observatory.  These  valuable  antiquities  were  set 
up  in  the  beautiful  park  of  Sans  Souci,  near  Berlin.  Curiously  enough, 
German  historians  had  not  even  then  forgiven  Napoleon  I.  for  looting 
Sans  Souci  a  century  before. 

Writing  in  the  Contemporary  Review  not  long  after  order  had 
been  restored,  Mr.  E.  J.  Dillon  said :  "  The  allied  troops,  not  satisfied 
with  what  they  had  pillaged  in  the  Chinese  quarters  of  the  cities, 
sometimes  looted  the  houses  of  European  residents,  carried  every  port- 
able article  away,  and  wantonly  destroyed  what  they  could  not  carry. 
Pianos  were  demolished  with  bayonets,  mirrors  shivered  into  a  hundred 
fragments,  paintings  cut  into  strips.  This  was  done  by  Europeans 
in  the  houses  they  had  been  sent  to  protect — I  saw  soldiers  enter  an 
apartment  stocked  with  chinaware,  fill  their  pockets  with  cups,  saucers, 
cream-ewers,  and  such  like  things  of  moderate  size,  and  then  take  to 
smashing  the  valuable  vases." 

The  looting  of  European  residences  was  doubtless  exceptional.  Yet 
that  it  occurred  at  all  is  enough  to  show  the  deplorable  extent  to  which 
license  had  developed.  Even  missionaries  were  accused  of  taking  the 
opportunity  to  gather  in  treasure.  On  that  score,  however,  it  may  be 
said  that  by  the  weight  of  evidence  the  so-called  looting  by  missionaries 
was  pretty  closely  confined  to  the  taking  of  food  and  clotliing  or  the 
seizing  of  a  suitable  shelter  for  themselves  or  their  friends  or  converts. 
It  was  no  time  to  apply  to  one's  consuls  for  aid.  To  meet  the  imme- 
diate wants  of  life  quick  individual  action  was  often  necessary.  There 
is  a  right  kind  of  looting  as  well  as  a  wrong  kind. 

Bad  as  the  looting  was,  it  was  nothing  compared  with  the  brutal 
outrages  committed  by  soldiers  of  nearly  all  except  the  English  and 
German-speaking  nations.  The  story  of  rape  and  murder  is  too  shame- 
ful to  be  told  in  detail.  Many  of  the  soldiers  treated  every  Chinese  as 
if  he  were  a  Boxer.    The  Russians  slaughtered  three  hundred  coolies 
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at  Taku.  Little  children,  old  men,  women,  were  foully  abused  and  then 
murdered.  In  the  streets  of  the  cities  time  and  again  the  gutters 
ran  with  innocent  blood.  It  would  be  agreeable  to  deny  the  awful  tale 
of  rape  and  murder,  but  the  cumulative  evidence  of  case  after  case  is 
too  strong  to  be  refuted.  Written  all  along  the  road  from  Taku  to 
Peking  was  civilization's  own  impeachment  of  itself. 

The  concert  of  Powers  would  have  proved  more  effective  in  dealing 
with  the  effete  Chinese  Government  if  the  more  ambitious  of  the  Allies 
had  been  able  to  restrain  their  national  desires  until  after  the  settlement 
of  the  general  question  at  issue.  It  was  hard  to  deal  with  the  Chinese 
Court,  it  is  true,  for  the  Emperor  and  Empress-Dowager  remained  in 
far-off  Shensi,  where  they  could  be  reached  only  by  slow  dispatches. 
But  the  Court  would  have  yielded  more  readily  to  the  demands  pressed 
by  the  Allies  and  would,  perhaps,  have  gone  farther  toward  opening 
up  the  Empire  to  Western  influences,  if  the  discord  in  the  concert  had 
not  been  so  apparent. 

II 

In  March  a  grave  danger  arose  at  Tientsin.  The  British  had  occu- 
pied a  small  strip  of  land  on  which  they  were  laying  a  siding  for  the 
railroad,  mortgaged  to  British  bondholders.  The  Russians  claimed 
that  the  strip  was  part  of  a  concession  which  had  been  granted  to  them 
by  the  Chinese.  Outposts  of  British  and  Russian  soldiers  faced  each 
other  over  the  disputed  strip,  and  a  fight  appeared  to  be  imminent. 
Had  a  shot  been  fired,  there  is  no  telling  what  would  have  followed ; 
such  an  eventuality  might  have  inflamed  both  countries  to  the  fever 
point  of  war — so  important  are  some  little  strips  of  land;  especially 
when  the  real  owner  is  defenseless. 

The  good  sense  of  the  British  and  Russian  Governments  averted  the 
threatened  trouble.  It  was  agreed  that  the  work  on  the  railroad  siding 
should  be  suspended,  and  that  the  question  of  the  ownership  of  tlic 
strip  should  be  left  to  arbitration. 

While  this  dispute  was  at  its  climax  feeling  ran  high  at  Tientsin. 
The  French  showed  a  disposition  to  take  sides  with  the  Russians,  and 
ran  through  the  British  Settlement  shouting,  "  Down  with  the  Eng- 
lish!" There  were  several  scuffles.  The  incident,  absurd  though 
alarming,  was  an  interesting  object-lesson  for  the  Chinese.  It  also 
<all?d  att^tion  to  the  forehandedness  of  Russia  in  securing^  a  foothold 
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at  Tientsin,  and  at  once  four  or  five  other  Powers  demanded  and  se- 
cured similar  concessions  near  by.  The  result  was  an  intricate  compli- 
cation of  foreign  interests  at  Tientsin. 

Russia  s  Usurpation  of  Manchuria 

By  far  the  most  important  and  most  threatening  tangle  of  the  year 
came  out  of  the  Russian  occupation  of  Manchuria.  In  January  the 
terms  of  a  proposed  treaty  between  China  and  Russia  in  regard  to 
Manchuria  were  divulged.  The  convention  had  been  formulated  in 
secret  and  it  was  only  at  the  last  moment,  just  as  it  was  ready  to  be 
signed,  that  the  world  learned  of  its  existence.  As  reported  through 
the  press  it  included  the  following  stipulations: 

Russia  was  to  restore  to  China  as  soon  as  practicable  the  civil  ad- 
ministration of  Manchuria,  but  was  to  maintain  in  the  Province  a  mili- 
tary force  strong  enough  to  protect  the  railroad.  In  preserving  order 
the  Chinese  were  to  be  assisted  by  the  Russians.  China  was  to  main- 
tain no  military  force  in  the  Province  without  the  consent  of  Russia, 
and  Chinese  officials  in  the  Manchurian  administration  were  not  to 
remain  in  office  unless  Russia  approved  of  their  conduct.  The  only  for- 
eigners to  be  employed  in  the  military  control  of  the  Province  were  to 
be  Russians.  The  Russians  were  to  administer  the  District  of  Chin- 
chow.  China  was  to  grant  no  mining  or  railway  concessions  to  for- 
eigners in  Turkestan,  Mongolia,  or  Manchuria.  Such  damages  as  had 
been  caused  to  the  Russian  railroad  by  the  Chinese  insurgents  were 
to  be  paid  for  with  new  concessions  or  with  advantageous  modifications 
of  the  old  concessions.  The  Manchurian  Railroad  was  to  extend  a 
branch  line  to  the  Great  Wall. 

I 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  this  treaty  provided  what  would  have 
been  in  effect  a  Russian  protectorate  over  Manchuria.  Naturally, 
therefore,  most  of  the  Powers  interested  in  the  Chinese  settlement  pro- 
tested strongly  against  the  negotiation  of  a  separate  treaty  between 
China  and  Russia.  Li  Hung  Chang,  still  the  friend  of  Russia,  exerted 
himself  to  secure  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  but  the  protests  of  the 
Powers  were  so  vehement  that  China  in  the  end  refused  to  sign.  In 
its  notification  to  Russia  the  Chinese  Government  said :  "  However 
willing  China  might  be  to  grant  any  special  privilege  to  one  Power,  it 
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IS  impossible,  when  others  object,  that  for  the  sake  of  making  one  nation 
friendly  she  should  alienate  the  sympathies  of  all  others." 

As  a  result  of  China's  formal  decision,  Russia  issued  the  following 
statement  of  her  position:  "The  Russian  Government  drew  up  the 
draft  of  a  special  agreement  with  China,  providing  for  the  gradual 
evacuation  of  Manchuria,  as  well  as  for  the  adoption  of  provisional 
measures  to  assure  peace  in  that  territory,  and  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  events  similar  to  those  of  last  year.  Unfortunately,  with  the  object 
of  stirring  up  public  opinion  against  Russia,  alarming  rumors  were 
circulated  in  the  foreign  press  regarding  the  purpose  and  intentions 
of  the  Russian  Government.  Falsified  texts  of  a  treaty  establishing 
a  protectorate  over  Manchuria  were  quoted,  and  erroneous  reports  were 
designedly  spread  of  an  alleged  agreement  between  Russia  and  China. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  this  agreement  was  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  resto- 
ration to  China,  as  contemplated  by  the  Russian  Government,  of  the 
Province  of  Manchuria,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  alarming  events 
of  last  year,  was  occupied  by  Russian  troops.  In  order  that  the  requis- 
ite military  measures  might  be  taken,  it  was  imperative  that  the  question 
should  be  settled  one  way  or  the  other.  It  was  impossible  to  lay  down 
forthwith,  by  means  of  a  mutual  agreement,  the  conditions  of  the  evacu- 
ation of  Manchuria.  According  to  the  news  received,  serious  hin- 
drances were  placed  in  the  way  of  the  conclusion  of  such  an  agreement, 
and,  in  consequence,  its  acceptance  by  China,  which  was  indispensable 
for  the  gradual  evacuation  of  the  Province,  proved  to  be  impossible. 

"  As  regards  the  eventual  restoration  of  the  Province  to  China,  it  is 
manifest  that  such  intention  can  be  carried  out  only  when  the  normal 
situation  is  completely  restored  in  the  Empire,  and  the  central  Govern- 
ment established  at  the  capital  independent  and  strong  enough  to  guar- 
antee Russia  against  a  recurrence  of  the  events  of  last  year.  .  .  .  Rus- 
sia does  not  in  any  way  insist  upon  the  conclusion  of  any  such  agree- 
ment, and  even  abandons  all  possible  negotiations  in  this  matter.  In- 
asmuch as  the  Imperial  Government  ever  adheres  faithfully  to  its  orig- 
inal and  oft-repeated  program,  it  will  quietly  await  the  further  course 
of  events." 

If  Russia  had  intended  merely  to  formulate  a  plan  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Manchuria  to  Chinese  control,  it  would  have  been  a  compara- 
tively simple  matter  to  prove  the  false  character  of  the  treaty  as  re^ 
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ported  in  the  press  by  publishing  the  genuine  text.  In  any  event  her 
statement  was  not  accepted  as  sincere.  In  England  the  newspapers 
condensed  it  into  the  French  sentence,  J'y  suis;  fy  reste  ("  Here  I  am  ; 
here  I  stay").  In  other  words,  Russia  said  that,  if  the  Powers  ob- 
jected to  her  treaty  with  China,  she  would  abandon  the  endeavor  to 
secure  it,  and  would  remain  in  Manchuria  with  folded  arms.  By  the 
failure  of  the  treaty  she  had  secured  a  position  almost  as  strong  as  the 
advantage  which  the  treaty  would  have  given  her.  Nevertheless,  the 
crisis  that  had  arisen  from  the  discovery  of  the  negotiations  died  away. 
Japan  had  assumed  a  threatening  attitude,  but  now  she  adopted  a  peace- 
ful tone  and  ceased  her  openly  warlike  preparations. 

In  this  connection  let  us  take  account  of  Russia's  interests  in  Man- 
churia. Without  reference  to  the  early  Russian  expeditions  through 
this  region,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  treaty  of  Aigun,  signed  by  Rus- 
sia and  China  in  1858,  gave  Russia  all  the  territory  north  of  the  Amur 
River  and  east  of  the  Usuri  River,  China  retaining  control  of  the  south 
bank  of  the  Amur  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  Usuri.  The  few  Man- 
chus  who  lived  north  of  the  Amur  were  to  remain  subject  to  the  Chi- 
nese authorities.  Also,  the  frontier  rivers  were  to  be  navigated  only 
by  Russian  and  Chinese  vessels. 

Time  passed.  Several  hundred  thousand  Russian  settlers  found 
their  way  to  the  valleys  of  the  Amur  and  its  tributaries,  but  there  was 
no  infringement  upon  the  Chinese  Province.  After  the  Chino- Japan- 
ese War  the  Japanese  had  possession  of  Manchuria,  and  gave  signs  of 
intending  to  remain  there.  Then  Russia,  backed  by  France  and  Ger- 
many, demanded  that  the  Japanese  leave  the  Province  in  order  that  the 
sovereignty  of  China  might  be  maintained.  Sullenly  the  Japanese 
pulled  up  their  tent-pegs  and  departed.  They  had  long  known  that 
the  natural  outlets  for  their  surplus  population  would  be  Korea  and 
Manchuria,  and  they  had  believed  that  the  control  of  these  territories 
was  now  conclusively  in  their  own  hands.  But  the  integrity  of  China 
had  to  be  maintained !  And  little  Japan  found  no  friends  among  the 
Powers  to  defend  her  claims. 

In  1896  Russia  negotiated  a  treaty  with  China  by  which  the  Russian 
Government  was  permitted  to  extend  a  branch  of  her  Siberian  railroad 
through  Manchuria  and  to  lease  Port  Arthur  for  a  naval  station.  The 
ratification  of  this  convention,  unprotested  by  the  Powers,  gave  the 
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Russians  definite  rights  in  the  coveted  Province,  and  also  established 
certain  responsibilities.  During  the  troubles  of  1900  Russia  was  looked 
to  as  the  natural  preserver  of  order  in  Manchuria.  It  was  only  when 
her  actions  became  so  equivocal  as  to  warrant  a  suspicion  that  she 
intended  to  find  national  advantage  in  the  situation  that  the  other 
Powers  showed  antagonism. 

II 

From  what  has  just  been  said  it  is  clear  that  the  interests  of  Japan 
and  Russia  in  the  Far  East  were  diametrically  opposed.  The  Japanese 
required  a  foothold  in  Manchuria,  or  at  least  in  Korea,  fully  as  much  as 
did  Russia.  The  national  intuitions  of  each  Power  covered  the  disputed 
territory.  Russia  had  an  advantage  of  position  by  her  occupation  of 
Port  Arthur  and  by  her  Manchurian  railroad.  As  to  the  feeling  of 
Japan,  it  can  best  be  made  clear  by  quoting  that  leading  Japanese  stales- 
man,  the  Marquis  Ito,  who  visited  the  United  States  during  1901. 
Speaking  at  a  dinner  given  in  his  honor  while  he  was  in  New  York,  he 
argued  that  the  great  question  in  the  relations  between  China  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  would  come  out  of  the  contact  of  two  entirely  different 
civilizations. 

"  It  is  not,"  he  said,  "  the  transient  contact  of  conflicting  rulers  and 
annies,  but  it  is  the  contact,  and  ever  increasingly  dense  contact,  of 
millions  with  millions  in  their  daily  life."  But  how  could  this  danger- 
ous contact  be  continued  without  conflict?  Was  not  some  mediator 
necessary  to  reconcile  the  antagonistic  forces  of  East  and  West  ?  "  Rea- 
soned thus  far,"  continued  the  Marquis  Ito,  "  I  believe  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  we  are  the  only  people  in  the  Orient  who  can  fully  under- 
stand the  import  and  significance  of  the  two  civilizations,  and  I  consider 
it  a  noble  mission  of  our  country  to  try  to  play  a  part  in  the  future 
maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the  Orient.  I  feel  it  our  duty  to  play  the 
'  honest  broker  '  in  the  coming  contact  of  opposed  cultures.  We  have 
sometimes  been  described  as  a  warlike  people,  but  those  who  know  our 
history  will  assure  you  that  since  some  thousand  years  we  have  only 
three  times  come  in  conflict  with  foreign  nations:  once  when  we  re- 
pelled the  army  of  Kubla  Khan,  some  seven  hundred  years  ago;  next 
when  we  had  war  with  Korea  some  three  hundred  years  ago ;  and  then 
for  the  third  time  in  the  last  Chinese  war." 

That  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  did  not  come  in  1901  was  not 
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accepted  a§  evidence  that  it  would  not  come  in  the  future.  The  ultimate 
struggle  seemed  to  be  merely  postponed.  A  study  of  diplomatic  tend- 
encies made  it  hard  not  to  believe  that  before  very  many  years  had  gone 
by  the  relations  between  the  two  governments  would  be  strained  past 
the  breaking  point  and  a  war  would  follow  in  which  a  half-dozen  nations 
might  become  involved. 

The  failure  of  the  Manchurian  treaty  and  the  announced  intention 
of  Russia  to  let  matters  rest  marked  the  beginning  of  a  quiescent  period 
in  the  inter-relations  of  the  Powers  as  to  China.  Nevertheless,  a  little 
later  in  the  year  Russia  made  a  new  attempt  to  negotiate  a  Manchu- 
rian treaty  with  China,  offering  terms  which  did  not  differ  very  mate- 
rially from  the  former  ones.  Again  the  venerable  Li  Hung  Chang  lived 
up  to  his  diplomatic  reputation,  and  tried  to  secure  the  consent  of  his 
Government  to  support  the  Russian  scheme.  But  before  the  treaty 
could  be  signed  Li  Hung  Chang  died,  on  November  7,  and  the  negotia- 
tions came  to  an  end.  The  provincial  viceroys,  especially  those  who 
ruled  the  valley  of  the  Yangtze-kiang,  now  had  a  larger  voice  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Empire,  and  their  influence  appeared  to  be  anti-Russian. 
Moreover,  Yuan  Shih-kai,  who  succeeded  Li  Hung  Chang  as  Viceroy  of 
Chi-li,  was  even  more  deeply  imbued  with  Western  ideas  than  his  pre- 
decessor, and  he  seemed  opposed  to  Russian  monopoly  in  the  exploita- 
tion of  his  country. 

Li  Hung  Chang  and  Yuan  Shih-kai 

Li  Hung  Chang,  when  he  died,  had  rounded  out  a  long  and  very 
active  career.  In  judging  him  there  is  need  to  take  account  of  the 
strange  complexity,  the  bewildering  inconsistency,  of  Chinese  character. 
At  times  he  appeared  to  be  animated  by  motives  of  pure  and  lofty 
patriotism.  Again,  it  would  be  evident  that  he  was  using  his  high 
position  to  fill  his  own  purse.  He  was  not  averse  to  playing  a  wily 
double  game,  or  even  to  accepting  a  bribe.  Yet  he  was  not  unwilling 
to  let  the  light  of  Western  civilization  shine  upon  his  country. 

Bom  in  1822,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  literary  examinations 
which  were  requisite  to  official  advance  in  China.  But  he  remained 
comparatively  obscure  until  the  Tai  Ping  Rebellion  brought  him  his 
opportunity.  He  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Manchu  dynasty,  though 
himself  a  Chinese,  and  came  to  command  the  imperial  forces,  being  asso- 
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dated  with  the  foreign-led  army  first  headed  by  Ward,  the  American, 
and  later  by  "  Chinese  Gordon."  He  possessed  the  esteem  of  Gordon 
until  he  connived  at  the  massacre  of  the  rebel  leaders  to  whom  Gordon 
had  promised  protection.  So  outraged  were  Gordon's  feelings  at  this 
despicable  treachery  that  he  is  said  to  have  pursued  the  agile  Li  with  a 
loaded  gun.  China's  coming  statesman  escaped,  however,  and  made  so 
satisfactory  a  report  to  his  Government  that  he  was  weighted  with 
honors. 

When  the  rebellion  had  been  finally  put  down  Li  was  created  an  Earl 
and  appointed  Viceroy  of  the  capital  Province  of  Chi-li,  a  position 
which  he  held,  with  slight  interruptions,  until  his  death.  He  was  popu- 
lar with  the  Chinese  Government,  but  unpopular  with  the  people.  His 
broad  back  had  to  bear  a  tremendous  burden.  The  odium  of  China's 
defeat  in  the  war  with  Japan  was  all  his.  Though  he  was  disgraced  by 
China's  defeat,  he  was  the  only  man  available  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of 
peace,  the  inevitably  hard  terms  of  which  did  not  increase  his  popu- 
larity at  home.  In  order  that  he  might  be  kept  in  hand  he  was  alter- 
nately honored  and  degraded.  One  day  it  would  be  announced  that 
Earl  Li  had  been  given  a  new  decoration;  the  next  day  the  news 
might  come  that  he  was  in  disgrace  for  some  breach  of  court  etiquette. 

In  1896  Li  went  to  Moscow  as  China's  representative  at  the  corona- 
tion of  the  Russian  Czar.  He  was  made  much  of  in  Europe,  and  also 
in  the  United  States,  which  he  visited  on  his  way  back  to  China.  He 
was  a  novelty,  a  new  type.  He  interviewed  his  interviewers  with  as- 
tonishing facility,  showing  himself  more  of  a  Yankee  than  the  Yankees 
by  his  habit  of  answering  a  question  with  a  question.  He  asked  people 
how  old  they  were ;  whether  they  were  married^  and,  if  not,  why  not  ; 
or  how  much  money  they  had.  And  he  maintained  in  all  the  fetes  of 
which  he  was  the  central  figure  a  cunning  oriental  inscrutability.  Back 
in  his  own  country  he  resumed  his  position  as  buffer  between  China 
and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  diplomatic  corps  at  Peking  regarded  with  complacency  the  se- 
lection of  Yuan  Shih-Kai  to  succeed  Li  Hung  Chang.  Yuan's  rising; 
star  had  brought  him  to  the  front  earlier  in  life  than  was  usual  in  China. 
He  was  only  forty-three  years  old  in  1901.  His  personality  had  first 
attracted  notice  while  he  was  serving  as  Chinese  Resiident  in  Korea. 
At  the  time  of  the  coup  d'etat  qI  1898  he  .was  in  ccxomaJCcA  of  the  only 
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efficient  military  force  within  reach  of  Peking,  and  had  he  elected  to 
support  the  cause  of  the  Emperor  against  the  Empress-Dowager,  the 
change  in  the  control  of  the  Government  would  hardly  have  been  ac- 
complished. But  Yuan  stood  by  the  Empress-Dowager.  As  a  reward 
he  was  made  Viceroy  of  Shantung.  When  the  anti-foreign  outbreak 
of  1900  fired  the  country  he  opposed  his  Government  to  the  extent  of 
defending  foreigners  and  preventing  attacks  upon  them  in  his  Province, 
siding  with  the  progressive  Viceroys  of  the  Yangtze  Provinces.  After 
the  capture  of  Peking  by  the  Allies  he  was  called  to  assist  Prince  Ching 
and  Li  Hung  Chang  in  the  peace  negotiations. 

The  "Yellow  Peril" 

The  work  of  the  Powers  in  China  in  1900  and  1901  brought  out 
two  significant  facts:  first,  that  China,  despite  her  teeming  millions, 
was  almost  helpless  against  foreign  attack ;  second,  that  the  difficulties 
.in  the  way  of  agreement  upon  a  concerted  policy  as  to  China's  future 
were  almost  insurmountable.  The  small  army  of  the  Allies  fought  its 
way  from  Taku  to  Peking  and  dictated  terms  to  the  most  populous  of  all 
nations,  to  the  oldest  civilization  in  the  world.  But  in  the  remoter 
districts  the  disturbance  was  not  felt.  In  fact,  the  people  of  the  west- 
ern and  southwestern  Provinces  for  the  most  part  did  not  know  that 
there  had  been  any  fighting,  or  if  they  heard  anything  it  was  the  false 
news  that  the  foreigners  had  been  expelled  from  the  country. 

The  secret  of  this  ignorance  was  the  secret  of  China's  backwardness 
and  helplessness.  It  could  be  traced  to  the  native  apathy  which  had 
hindered  the  provision  of  any  adequate  means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  the  vast  Empire.  What  would  be  the  effect 
of  opening  up  the  country  by  means  of  railroads  and  telegraph  lines 
could  scarcely  be  surmised.  It  might  result  in  the  orderly  regeneration 
of  a  great  people.  It  might  awaken  the  Chinese  to  a  truer  conception 
of  their  own  strength,  and  thus  create  the  "  yellow  peril." 

As  to  the  aims  of  the  foreign  Powers  who  were  ambitious  to  exploit 
Chinese  territory,  they  could  be  defined  only  in  a  general  way.  Their 
purposes  were  often  as  shadowy  as  their  control  of  the  regions  in  which 
they  desired  to  operate.  But  it  was  clear  that  unless  some  common 
factor  could  be  found  for  all  the  interests  represented,  the  future  offered 
9nly  the  depressing  threat  of  international  conflict. 
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CHAPTER   VI 
THE   INTERNATIONAL   WEB 

The  interplay  of  national  interests  has  already  been  mapped  so  far 
as  some  of  the  larger  problems  are  concerned.  Of  those  that  remain 
the  majority  were  not  very  vividly  in  the  foreground  during  the  year. 
Two  of  the  most  important  of  these  questions  arose  from  the  situation 
in  the  Balkans  and  the  situation  in  South  America — hot-beds  of  intrigue 
and  revolution.  And  looming  vaguely  over  these  was  the  progressive 
movement  for  the  inter-oceanic  canal  to  be  dug  through  Nicaragua  or 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Soon  after  the  United  States  Congress  assembled  in  December, 
1900,  the  Senate  began  to  discuss  a  treaty  which  had. been  negotiated  by 
John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Lord  Pauncefote,  the  British 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  The  convention  was  designed  to 
abolish  the  restraining  conditions  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  of  1850, 
under  which  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  had  agreed  that 
neither  Power  should  assume  exclusive  control  of  the  canal  then  pro- 
jected. By  the  end  of  the  century  it  had  become  clear  that  the  United 
States  would  have  to  build  the  canal,  and  with  American  capital. 
Hence  the  provisions  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  had  become  obsolete. 

The  Isthmian  Canal 

The  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  recognized  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  dig  and  control  an  Isthmian  canal.  It  promised  the  neutrali- 
zation of  the  canal — that  is,  that  vessels  of  all  nations  might  use  the 
canal  in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace,  and  that  no  acts  of  war  might 
be  committed  within  its  limits.  The  United  States  Senate,  dissatisfied 
with  the  treaty  as  formulated,  undertook  to  amend  it,  and  so  modified 
it  as  to  give  it  a  radical  import.  One  clause  was  introduced  abrogating 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  in  its  entirety.  Another  amendment  reserved 
to  the  United  States  the  right  to  use  the  canal  in  defense  of  her 
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own  interests.  Though  it  was  apparent  that  in  its  revised  form  it 
would  be  unacceptable  to  the  British  Government,  the  treaty  was  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate  on  December  20,  1900. 

In  order  to  make  the  treaty  effective  it  was  required  that  Great 
Britain  ratify  it  by  March  4,  1901.  The  British  Government  killed  the 
treaty  by  pigeon-holing  it  and  waiting  for  the  ratification  period  to  ex- 
pire. This  had  been  the  expected  result  of  the  United  States  Senate's 
chauvinism.  But  the  instrument  was  not  permitted  to  lapse  without 
notice.  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  pronounced 
over  the  dead  parchment  a  funeral  oration  in  which  he  explained  the 
cause  of  its  decease.  His  views  were  stated  in  an  official  letter  to  Lord 
Pauncefote,  which  was  made  public  on  March  25 — a  letter  which  threw 
unexpected  light  on  the  situation. 

I 

Lord  Lansdowne  began  by  pointing  out  that  the  negotiations  had 
originated  with  the  United  States  Government.  The  British  Govern- 
ment *'  accepted  the  convention  unconditionally  as  signal  proof  of  their 
desire  not  to  impede  the  execution  of  the  project  declared  to  be  of  na- 
tional importance  to  the  people  of  the  United  States."  As  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Washington  Government  toward  the  old  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty,  Lord  Lansdowne  wrote:  "You  [Lord  Pauncefote]  were  most 
emphatically  assured  that  the  President  had  no  intention  whatever  of 
ignoring  the  Clayton-Bulwer  convention,  and  that  he  would  loyally 
observe,  treaty  stipulations.  But  in  view  of  the  strong  national  feeling 
in  favor  of  the  construction  of  a  Nicaragua  Canal,  and  of  the  improba- 
bility of  the  work  being  accomplished  by  private  enterprise,  the  United 
States  Government  were  prepared  to  undertake  it  themselves  upon  ob- 
taining the  necessary  powers  from  Congress.  .  For  that  purpose,  how- 
ever, they  must  endeavor  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Great  Britain  to  such 
a  modification  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  as,  without  affecting  the 
general  principle  therein  declared,  would  enable  the  great  object  in  view 
to  be  accomplished  for  the  benefit  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.'' 

With  this  statement  of  the  situation  as  viewed  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, Lord  Lansdowne  discussed  the  amendments  proposed  by  the 
United  States  Senate.  As  to  the  abrogation  of  the  former  treaty  he 
said :  "  The  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  is  an  international  compact  of  un- 
questionable validity,  a  contract  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  inter- 
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national  usage,  ought  not  to  be  abrogated  or  modified  save  with  the 
consent  of  both  the  parties  to  the  contract/'  But  the  action  of  the 
United  States  in  proposing  to  abrogate  the  treaty  without  first  securing 
the  consent  of  Great  Britain  apparently  was  not  regarded  by  Lord  Lans- 
downe  as  anything  more  serious  than  a  breach  of  international  etiquette. 
Jt  was  merely  a  question  for  mutual  consideration,  because  the  friendly 
relations  existing  between  the  two  Governments  demanded  the  exercise 
of  every  courtesy.  For  that  matter  the  fifth  article  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty  had  provided  that  either  Power  might  withdraw  from 
the  compact  under  certain  expressed  conditions,  such  as  the  failure  of 
the  persons  or  company  constructing  the  canal  to  maintain  an  equitable 
administration  of  their  property.  If  the  convention  was  thus  made 
terminable,  it  surely  was  not  intended  to  be  permanently  binding  upon 
the  two  Powers.  However,  it  was  necessary  to  admit  that,  since  the 
conditions  that  made  abrogation  desirable  in  1901  were  not  included 
in  the  original  stipulations  under  which  abrogation  had  been  authorized, 
the  question  was  one  for  mutual  discussion  and  negotiation  and  not  to 
be  determined  arbitrarily  by  the  United  States. 

The  amendment  by  which  the  United  States  reserved  the  right  to 
use  the  canal  for  purposes  of  defense  presented  great  difficulties,  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Lansdowne's  views.  It  appeared,  he  said,  to  involve 
"a  distinct  departure  from  the  principle  which  has  until  now  found 
acceptance  with  both  Governments."  It  had  always  theretofore  been 
recognized  that  the  canal  should  be  kept  open*  in  war  as  in  peace. 
"Were  this  amendment  added  to  the  convention,"  continued  Lord 
Lansdowne,  "  the  United  States  would,  it  is  presumed,  be  within  their 
rights  if  at  any  moment  when  it  seemed  to  them  that  their  safety  re- 
quired it,  in  view  of  warlike  preparations  not  yet  commenced,  but  con- 
templated, or  supposed  to  be  contemplated  by  another  Power,  they  re- 
sorted to  warlike  acts  in  or  near  the  canal — acts  clearly  inconsistent 
with  the  neutral  character  it  has  always  been  desired  to  give  it,  and 
which  would  deny  the  free  use  of  it  to  the  commerce  and  navies  of  the 
world," 

A  third  amendment,  by  which  the  Senate  had  struck  from  the  treaty 
the  provision  inviting  other  Powers  to  adhere  to  its  terms,  was  regarded 
by  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  as  removing  "all  prospect  of  the 
wider  gfuarantee  of  the  neutrality  of  the  canal/'  and  as  placing  Great 
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Britain  "in  a  position  of  marked  disadvantage  compared  with  other 
Powers  which  would  not  be  subject  to  the  self-denying  ordinance  which 
Great  Britain  is  desired  to  accept." 

It  was  easy  to  infer  from  Lord  Lansdowne's  note  that  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  secure  Great  Britain's  consent  to  the  abrogation  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  provided  that  a  new  treaty  should  embody  such 
features  of  the  old  as  were  still  vital  to  British  interests.  There  was 
nothing  unfriendly  in  the  criticisms,  which,  indeed,  gave  a  distinct 
opening  for  further  negotiations.  Secretary  Hay  and  Lord  Pauncefote, 
therefore,  set  about  to  formulate  a  convention  that  would  satisfy  both 
the  British  Foreign  Office  and  the  leaders  of  the  American  Senate.  As 
a  result  of  conferences  between  Secretary  Hay  and  various  leading 
Senators  there  was  reached  what  might  be  termed  a  business  under- 
standing. There  was,  of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  talk  in  the  news- 
papers, charging  that  Great  Britain  had  frequently  violated  various 
provisions  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  and  that,  therefore,  the  United 
States  would  be  justified  in  abrogating  it  without  deference  to  British 
wishes ;  but  this  jingoism  was  given  no  exaggerated  value  by  the  treaty- 
makers.  After  some  months  of  negotiation  a  new  treaty  was  signed 
at  Washington,  on  November  i8,  by  Secretary  Hay  and  Lord  Paunce- 
fote. It  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  December  4,  and  soon  after- 
ward the  text  was  made  public. 

II 

The  first  article  of  this  sublimated  product  of  diplomacy  stated  that 
the  new  treaty  superseded  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  The  second 
article  authorized  the  United  States  to  construct  a  canal  under  any  one 
of  several  financial  plans. 

The  third  laid  down  the  rules  for  the  neutralization  of  the  canal. 
It  stated  that  "the  canal  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  vessels  of  com- 
merce and  of  war  of  all  nations  observing  these  rules,  on  terms  of  en- 
tire equality.  .  .  .  The  canal  shall  never  be  blockaded,  nor  shall  any 
right  of  war  be  exercised,  nor  any  act  of  hostility  be  committed,  within 
it."  The  re  victualling  of  the  war  vessels  of  a  belligerent  was  prohibited 
in  the  canal  or  within  three  nautical  miles  of  its  entrances;  so  also 
as  to  the  delay  of  war  vessels  and  the  landing  of  troops  or  munitions  of 
war.  This  third  article  was  a  concession  to  Great  Britain.  The  fourth 
article  read  that  "no  change  of  territorial  sovereignty  or  of  the  inter- 
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national  relations  of  the  country  or  countries  traversed  by  the  before- 
mentioned  canal  shall  affect  the  general  principle  of  neutralization  or 
the  obligation  of  the  high  contracting  parties  under  the  present  treaty." 
For  the  rest,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  provision  of  the  former  treaty, 
inviting  other  Powers  to  adhere  to  its  terms,  was  not  included  in  the 
new  convention. 

On  some  points  the  new  treaty  left  important  issues  open.  It  was 
pertinently  suggested,  for  example,  that  if  some  day  the  territory  Ira- 
versed  by  the  canal  should  fall  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States, 
the  fourth  article  might  be  construed  as  an  obligation  upon  the  United 
States  to  keep  its  canal  open  to  the  ships  of  other  nations  with  whom 
she  might  be  at  war.  Moreover,  there  was  no  definite  denial  of  the 
right  to  fortify  the  canal.  Nor  was  it  clear  whether  the  declaration  of 
the  preamble,  to  the  effect  that  the  new  convention  should  not  impair 
the  general  principle  of  neutralization  established  in  the  eighth  article 
of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  was  meant  to  include  the  stipulation  of 
that  article  to  the  effect  that  the  owners  of  the  canal  should  impose  "  no 
changes  or  conditions  of  traffic  "  which  both  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  did  not  approve  of  as  just  and  equitable.  If  this  condi- 
tion were  to  hold,  it  would  apparently  give  Great  Britain  an  equal  say-so 
with  the  United  States  in  fixing  the  tolls  for  a  canal  which  the  United 
States  was  to  build  at  its  own  expense. 

However,  these  hazy  and  seemingly  remote  possibilities  did  not  dis- 
turb the  Senate,  which  was  in  a  sense  already  committed  to  the  support 
of  the  treaty  by  virtue  of  the  assurances  the  Senate  leaders  had  given 
to  Secretary  Hay.  The  main  thing  about  the  new  treaty,  after  all,  was 
that  it  made  it  possible  to  build  a  canal  and  to  build  it  soon.  So,  on 
December  i6,  the  Senate  ratified  the  convention  without  amendment 
by  a  vote  of  seventy-two  to  six. 

Ill 

Now  that  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  the  construction  of  an  Isth- 
mian canal  the  United  States  focused  attention  on  the  selection  of  the 
most  feasible  place  to  dig.  For  some  time  it  had  been  assumed  that 
the  canal  would  follow  the  Nicaragua  route.  The  Panama  route,  which 
disputed  for  superiority  with  the  Nicaragua,  was  controlled  by  the  new 
French  company  which  had  arisen  from  the  ashes  of  the  De  Lesseps 
enterprise.    This  company  held  concessions  from  the  Colombian  Gov- 
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cmmcnt.  To  acquire  rights  at  Panama  the  United  States  would  have  to 
bargain  with  both  Colombia  and  the  French  Company.  The  Nicaragua 
route,  on  the  other  hand,  was  entirely  open  to  negotiation  though  its 
use  would  necessitate  concessions  from  Costa  Rica  as  well  as  from  Nic- 
aragua, There  were  other  possible  routes,  several  of  them,  but  it  was 
generally  conceded  that  Nicaragua  and  Panama  presented  the  fewest 
difficulties. 

In  order  to  secure  complete  information  as  to  the  topographic  and 
other  conditions  of  the  various  routes,  the  United  States  Congress  had 
authorized,  in  March,  1899,  ^^  investigation  under  the  direction  of  the 
President,  who  therefore  appointed  a  commission  of  nine  experts  to 
gather  the  required  data.  The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  was  headed 
by  Rear- Admiral  John  G.  Walker.  Its  instructions  were  to  "  find  the 
route."  The  members  went  to  Paris  to  consult  the  archives  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company ;  they  visited  the  Isthmus  in  person,  spending 
many  weeks  in  examination  of  the  different  routes ;  they  sent  out  sur- 
veying parties.  So  thorough  a  study  of  the  situation  had  never  before 
been  made.  It  was  found  that  the  so-called  Caledonia  and  San  Bias 
routes  were  the  only  ones  possible  in  the  Darien  region,  and  both  of 
these  would  require  the  blasting  out  of  huge  tunnels,  through  which 
ships  must  pass.  One  by  one,  other  locations  were  eliminated  from  con- 
sideration, until  at  last  the  choice  lay  between  Panama  and  Nicaragua. 

It  is  not  essential  to  pry  into  the  engineering  niceties  regarding  the 
respective  merits  of  these  two  feasible  routes.  Panama  seemed  to  offer 
greater  difficulties,  in  the  necessary  Bohio  dam  and  the  excavation  of 
the  Culebra  cut ;  but  it  was  shorter  and  had  fewer  curves.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  a  deep-draught  vessel  would  need  twelve  hours  to  pass 
through  the  Panama  canal  and  thirty-three  hours  to  pass  through  the 
Nicaragua  canal.  Nevertheless,  Nicaragua  was  so  much  farther  north 
than  Panama  that  it  would  give  a  time  advantage  to  ships  sailing  from 
American  ports  unless  they  were  bound  for  ports  in  the  East  Indies  or 
on  the  western  coast  of  South  America.  As  to  the  cost  of  engineering 
works,  Panama  would  have  the  advantage  by  about  forty-five  million 
dollars,  but  there  was  reason  to  think  that  the  rights  and  property  of 
the  French  Panama  Canal  Company  could  not  be  purchased  for  less 
than  $109,000,000,  which  would  so  add  to  the  expense  of  the  Panama 
route  as  to  make  the  Nicaragua  much  more  practicable.    To  receive 
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consideration,  the  French  Company  would  have  cut  down  its  figure 
by  almost  two-thirds ;  for  it  was  agreed  that  the  United  States  could 
not  advantageously  pay  more  than  forty  million  dollars  to  the  French 
Company. 

The  Commission  made  its  final  report  toward  the  close  of  1901. 
Its  conclusion  was  this:  "After  considering  all  the  facts  developed  by 
the  investigations  made  by  the  Commission,  and  the  actual  situation  as 
it  now  stands,  and  having  in  view  the  terms  oflFered  by  the  new  Pan- 
ama Canal  Company,  this  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  'the  most 
practicable  and  feasible  route'  for  an  Isthmian  canal,  to  be  'under  the 
control,  management,  and  ownership  of  the  United  States,'  is  that 
known  as  the  Nicaragua  route." 

There  was,  then,  little  to  determine  which  was  the  better  route. 
The  difference  resolved  itself  into  one  of  dollars  and  cents. 

Colombia  s  Embarrassments 

By  the  treaty  of  1846  with  New  Granada  the  United  States  guaran- 
teed "the  perfect  neutrality  of  the  Isthmus  in  the  view  that  the  free 
transit  from  the  one  to  the  other  sea  may  not  be  interrupted  or  em- 
barrassed." The  treaty  also  provided  that  the  United  States  should 
guarantee  the  sovereignty  of  the  Isthmus  ia  New  Granada.  The  ordi- 
nary interpretation  of  these  provisions  was  that  New  Granada  should 
maintain  free  transit  across  the  Isthmus,  the  United  States  con-ing  to 
her  assistance  in  the  event  of  an  attack  by  a  strong  foreign  Power. 
The  republic  of  New  Granada  was  broken  up  after  a  time,  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  came  under  the  control  of  the  new  United  States  of 
Colombia,  the  name  of  which  was  changed  in  1886  to  the  Republic  of 
Colombia.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1846  were  thereafter  observed 
as  between  the  United  States  and  Colombia. 

In  1901  Colombia  was  laboring  with  a  revolution,  which  had  already 
dragged  along  for  several  years.  During  the  summer  the  rebels  massed 
their  available  forces  on  the  Isthmus,  to  threaten  the  important  cities 
of  Panama  and  Colon,  the  termini  of  the  Panama  Railroad.  Now, 
fighting  on  the  Isthmus  was  certain  to  cause  a  more  or  less  serious  in- 
terruption of  traffic,  and  the  United  States  felt  the  obligation  of  taking 
measures  to  keep  transit  open.  Similar  conditions  had  confronted  the 
Government  several  times  before.     In  1885,  insurgents  captured  Pan- 
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ama  and  burned  Colon,  blocking  all  traffic  on  the  railroad.  Then  the 
United  States  selit  to  the  Isthmus  its  North  Atlantic  Squadron,  with 
an  expeditionary  forde  of  marines,  which  was  landed.  Armored  cars 
wete  sent  over  the  railroad  line  and  temporary  garrisons  of  marines 
were  established  at  sevefal  important  points.  The  insurgents  were 
dompelled  to  eVaduate  Panama,  and  finally,  at  a  conference  between  the 
Amef  icati  naval  cbmmaftder  and  the  Colombian  and  insurgent  generals, 
the  Insurgents  agreed  to  give  up  their  struggle.  The  United  States 
forces  then  withdrew,  having  fulfilled  their  obligation  to  open  up  the 
Isthmian  transit. 

Most  of  the  time  in  1901  the  Col(»nbians  were  able  to  defend  the 
railroad.  But  the  United  States  sent  several  naval  vessels  to  the  Isth- 
mian ports.  Both  insurgents  and  Colombians  were  forbidden  to  send 
armed  forces  over  the  railroad,  and  if  soldiers  desired  to  travel  on  the 
trains,  they  had  to  leave  their  weapons  behind  or  send  them  on  in  ad- 
vance. This  rule  prevented  fighting  along  the  railroad  line.  But  on 
November  19,  a  band  of  insurgents  (or  Liberals,  as  they  were  called) 
succeeded  in  capturing  Colon.  They  numbered  only  160  men.  Colon 
had  been  left  with  a  small  garrison  of  120  men  when  General  Alban 
went  from  the  city  a  short  time  before  to  seek  out  the  insurgents, 
and  the  capture  was  made  with  little  difficulty  after  a  brief  period  of 
sharp  fighting. 

On  securing  possession  of  Colon  the  insurgents  appointed  officers 
for  a  Provisional  Government,  and  seized  the  treasury,  which  contained 
a  sum  equivalent  to  the  enormous  amount  of  about  five  hundred  dollars 
in  gold.  But  the  insurgent  triumph  was  not  long-lived.  On  Novem- 
ber 24  the  Colombian  gunboat  General  Pinzon  appeared  in  the  harbor 
and  the  captain  promptly  informed  the  inhabitants  that  the  city  would 
be  bombarded  the  next  day.  In  the  midst  of  the  consternation  caused 
by  this  announcement  Commander  McCrea,  of  the  United  States  gun- 
boat Machias,  demanded  that  the  foreign  residents  of  Colon  be  given  a 
longer  time  to  get  away.  So  the  bombardment  was  postponed,  and 
meanwhile  came  the  report  that  General  Alban,  having  defeated  sepa- 
rate forces  of  insurgent  troops  at  two  points  in  the  interior,  was  hasten- 
ing back  to  the  city. 

It  was  clear  that  the  insurgents  could  not  hold  Colon.  Their  fight- 
ing strength  was  that  of  a  few  mobile  guerillas — ^no  more.     And  the 
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United  States  representatives  were  determined  that  there  should  be  no 
such  recurrence  of  fighting  as  might  interrupt  traffic  on  the  railroad. 
The  insurgents,  therefore,  somewhat  reluctantly  consented  to  an  agree- 
ment by  which  they  surrendered  themselves  and  their  arms  to  Captain 
Perry,  of  the  United  States  battleship  Iowa,  who  in  turn  gave  them 
over  to  General  Alban. 

II 

In  these  transactions  the  United  States  acted  within  her  duty.  But 
some  question  existed  whether  the  guarantee  of  Columbia's  sovereignty 
over  the  Isthmus  did  not  carry  with  it  an  obligation  to  help  Colombia 
in  preventing  or  putting  down  any  rebellion  which  threatened  to  change 
the  control  of  the  Isthmus.  The  problem  was  one  for  specific  explana- 
tion, and  it  had  been  answered  again  and  again  by  the  course  the 
United  States  had  pursued  in  regard  to  it.  More  than  that,  many  years 
before,  in  1865,  W.  H.  Seward,  President  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  State, 
had  defined  his  Government's  policy  without  equivocation. 

"The  purpose  of  the  stipulation  [that  the  neutrality  of  the  Isthmus 
be  maintained]  was,"  he  said,  **to  guarantee  the  Isthmus  against  seizure 
or  invasion  by  a  foreigi^  Power  only.  It  could  not  have  been  contem- 
plated that  we  were  to  become  a  party  to  any  civil  war  in  that  country 
by  defending  the  Isthmus  against  another  party.  As  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, however,  that  our  object  in  entering  into  such  a  stipulation  was 
to  secure  the  freedom  of  transit  across  the  Isthmus,  if  that  freedom 
should  be  endangered  or  obstructed,  the  employment  of  force  on  our 
part  to  prevent  this  would  be  a  question  of  grave  expediency  to  be 
determined  by  the  circumstances."  In  other  words,  the  United  States 
would  defend  Colombia  against  a  foreign  Power,  but,  in  the  event  of 
internal  disturbances  affecting  the  Isthmus,  would  simply  take  the 
course  most  likely  to  prevent  interference  with  the  railroad.  The  duty 
was  plain,  but  it  suggested  many  delicate  complications. 

Ill 

The  progress  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  between  the  Conserva- 
tives and  the  Liberals  in  Colombia  need  not  be  traced  in  detail.  The 
country  had  been  almost  exhausted  by  the  excesses  of  a  protracted  ir- 
regular warfare.  The  Government  finances  were  at  so  low  an  ebb  that 
in  August  the  paper  peso,  which  in  1899  had  had  a  fluctuating  value 
between  eighteen  and  thirty  cents  of  United  States  money,  was  worth 
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only  three  cents.    The  Government  troops,  unpaid  and  miserably  clad, 
were  largely  recruited  of  boys. 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  classify  the  South  American  revolution 
with  the  French  duel,  as  to  its  harmlessness.  Despicable  as  the  motives 
of  many  South  American  leaders  may  be,  their  troops  usually  fight 
hard,  and  the  mortality  in  battle  is  generally  high.  In  November  it  was 
said  that  fifty  thousand  lives  had  been  lost  in  the  Colombian  struggle 
since  its  beginning  two  years  before.  It  was  reported  that  neither  side 
was  in  the  habit  of  giving  quarter  to  an  enemy.  Their  callousness  was 
as  grim  as  that  of  the  Highlander.  To  an  enemy  who  cried  "  Quar- 
ter!" he  replied:  "I  hae  nae  time  to  quarter  ye.  I'll  just  cut  ye 
in  twa." 

The  Colombian  Liberals  professed  to  father  the  ideal  of  a  federa- 
tion of  all  the  northern  countries  of  South  America.  On  this  or  some 
other  plea  they  won  the  open  sympathy  of  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and 
Nicaragua,  all  of  which  gave  them  more  or  less  assistance.  Small  ex- 
peditions invaded  the  Isthmus  from  Nicaragua  and  Ecuador.  Vene- 
zuela was  more  aggressive.  General  Cipriano  Castro,  the  soldier  of 
fortune  who  had  hacked  his  way  to  the  presidency — one  might  say  dic- 
tatorship— of  Venezuela,  not  only  harbored  Colombian  insurgents  on 
Venezuelan  soil,  but,  if  the  reports  are  to  be  accepted,  armed  them  and 
fitted  them  out  for  new  expeditions  across  the  border.  The  Colombian 
Government  retaliated  by  aiding  the  incipient  revolution  which  was  just 
beginning  in  Venezuela. 

It  was  a  curious  situation;  each  country  helping  the  revolutionary 
forces  in  the  other.  And  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  this  situation 
threatened  to  develop  into  open  war  between  the  two  countries.  Presi- 
dent Castro  seemed  continually  on  the  point  of  declaring  formal  war 
with  his  neighbor,  but  he  hesitated  and  hesitated,  possibly  awaiting 
some  signal  success  by  his  proteges,  the  Colombian  insurgents.  The 
revolution  directed  against  himself,  moreover,  gave  him  increasing 
trouble.  As  the  year  passed  the  danger  of  international  war  grew 
slighter,  for  Colombia  registered  some  important  victories  over  her  rev- 
olutionists, while  the  Venezuelan  revolution  gained  momentum.  Presi- 
dent Castro  tried  to  explain  the  situation  by  saying :  "  This  is  not  an 
international  war  between  Venezuela  and  Colombia,  but  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  Liberal  and  Conservative  parties  of  both  countries," 
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The  Venesuelan  Asphalt  Troubles 

The  South  American  embroilments  brought  many  annoyances  to 
the  European  Powers  as  well  as  to  the  United  States.  Colombia  made 
no  bones  about  seizing  foreign  merchant  vessels  and  impressing  them 
temporarily  into  her  service,  though  by  so  doing  she  laid  herself  open 
to  intervention  and  usually  had  to  agree  to  pay  indemnity.  Her  com- 
manders even  went  so  far  as  to  arrest  a  prominent  insurgent,  Colonel 
Murillo,  while  he  was  on  a  German  ship.  This  incident  was  happily 
smoothed  over. 

Venezuela  was  weighed  down  by  a  great  number  of  claims  for 
damage  done  to  the  property  of  foreign  residents.  Clearly,  Venezuela 
faced  trouble  ahead  with  her  creditors.  But  the  crisis  in  her  foreign 
relations  during  1901  arose  out  of  a  situation  in  the  state  of  Bermudez, 
where  rival  American  companies  laid  claim  to  the  concession  for  work- 
ing valuable  deposits  of  asphalt. 

The  New  York  and  Bermudez  Company  owned  a  grant,  made  in 
1883,  which  included  the  rich  asphalt  lakes  near  the  town  of  Gariquen, 
in  Bermudez.  When  General  Castro  came  into  power  he  found  the 
Venezuelan  treasury  depleted,  and  on  the  theory  that  the  New  York 
and  Bermudez  Company  did  not  possess  a  clear  title  to  all  the  deposits 
which  it  claimed  the  right  to  work  he  sold  a  concession  to  another 
American  Company,  the  Warner-Quinlan  syndicate,  covering  part  of 
the  region  claimed  by  the  New  York  and  Bermudez  Company. 

In  the  resultant  clash  of  interests,  both  companies  armed  their  em- 
ployes on  the  ground  and  a  serious  conflict  appeared  to  be  imminent. 
The  United  States  Government  was  appealed  to.  The  New  York  and 
Bermudez  Company  contended  that  the  validity  of  its  title  was  a  ques- 
tion to  be  determined  by  the  Venezuelan  courts,  and  not  by  the  opinion 
of  the  Executive.  This  view  was  supported  by  the  United  States,  which 
brought  pressure  to  bear  upon  President  Castro  and  finally  induced  him 
sullenly  to  yield. 

The  novel  circumstance  in  the  case  was  this,  that  the  United  States 
reserved  the  right  to  review  the  decision  of  the  Venezuelan  courts  and 
to  overturn  it,  if  it  did  not  seem  just.  Such  a  policy  was  not  compli- 
mentary to  the  Venezuelan  practice  of  justice,  but  it  was  a  step  toward 
paternal  insistence  upon  fair  dealing  by  the  turbulent  nations  at  the 
South,    It  was  an  urgent  hint  that  irresponsible  governynents,  in  their 
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dealings  with  other  nations  or  with  citizens  of  other  nations,  must  sat- 
isfy the  higher  sense  of  equity.  American  warships  visited  Venezuelan 
ports,  and  their  presence  emphasized  the  firmness  of  the  American  pur- 
pose. Before  President  Castro  finally  gave  in,  the  situation  became  so 
strained  that  Mr.  Loomis,  the  United  States  Minister  to  Venezuela,  re- 
turned to  Washington  and  left  the  conduct  of  negotiations  in  Cara- 
cas to  a  chargi  d'aif aires. 

Chile  and  Her  Neighbors 

Turning  from  the  Caribbean  coast,  the  southern  part  of  South  Amer- 
ica claims  attention.  Chile,  the  most  aggressive  of  the  South  American 
nations,  was  opposing  her  own  ambitions  to  those  of  her  three  neigh- 
bors, Peru,  Bolivia,  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  problems  were 
problems  of  boundaries.  Peru  sought  a  settlement  of  the  Tacna-Arica 
dispute ;  Bolivia  wished  to  get  back  her  lost  seaports ;  the  Argentine  Re- 
public aimed  to  prevent  the  Chileans  from  establishing  themselves  on 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes,  pending  the  final  settlement  of  the  boun- 
dary question  by  arbitration.  Each  of  these  problems  was  of  more  than 
temporary  importance,  for  each  had  dragged  along  through  many  years 
and  threatened  to  remain  unsettled  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  treaty  of  Ancon,  in  1884,  establishing  peace  after  the  tedious 
war  of  Chile  against  Bolivia  and  Peru,  awarded  to  Chile  the  Province 
of  Antofagasta  (which  had  comprised  Bolivia's  sole  littoral  on  the  Pa- 
cific) and  the  Peruvian  Province  of  Tarapaca.  Also  it  was  agreed  that 
Chile  should  occupy  the  Peruvian  Provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica  for  a 
period  of  ten  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  a  plebiscite  was  to  be 
taken  in  the  two  Provinces  to  discover  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  as 
to  their  future  control.  The  result  of  this  popular  vote  was  to  be 
respected  and  the  country  in  whose  possession  the  two  Provinces  re- 
mained was  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  ten  million  dollars  to  the  other. 
The  method  of  taking  the  plebiscite  was  to  be  determined  by  a  special 
protocol. 

In  1894,  when  the  vote  should  have  been  taken,  no  protocol  had 
been  framed  to  establish  the  method  of  it.  The  Peruvians  insisted  they 
had  made  every  attempt  to  secure  the  acquiescence  of  Chile  in  the  neces- 
sary instrument.  The  Chileans  asserted  that  the  Peruvians  were  at 
fault. 
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The  initiative  rested  with  Peru.  Chile,  having  actual  possession  of 
the  disputed  Provinces,  was  in  no  hurry  to  risk  a  loss  of  her  control 
of  them  or  to  make  that  control  permanent  by  paying  the  indemnity  to 
Peru.  It  is  not  improbable,  then,  that  Chile  did  pursue  a  dilatory 
course.  The  Peruvians  accused  the  Chileans  of  postponing  action  in 
the  hope  of  Chileanizing  the  inhabitants  and  thus  insuring  a  vote  in 
favor  of  Chile.  The  dispute  assumed  an  exceptionally  bitter  tone  in 
1 901,  and  at  one  time  carried  the  two  Governments  close  to  a  severance 
of  diplomatic  relations. 

When  Chile  took  the  Bolivian  littoral  Provinces — with  more  than 
three  hundred  miles  of  shore — in  1884,  a  pact  of  truce  was  signed  be- 
tween Chile  and  Bolivia  instead  of  apermanent  treaty  of  peace.  The 
cession  of  a  belt  of  land  to  connect  Bolivia  with  the  coast  was  tacitly 
left  for  future  negotiation.  The  Chilean  diplomats  shrewdly  kept  this 
hope  before  the  eyes  of  the  Bolivians,  thus  preventing  them  from  join- 
ing issues  with  their  former  allies,  the  Peruvians.  In  1895  a  treaty  of 
territorial  transfer  was  arranged  between  the  two  Governments,  by 
which  Chile  agreed  that,  if  the  plebiscite  in  Tacna  and  Arica  resulted 
favorably  to  Chile,  she  would  turn  the  former  Peruvian  provinces  over 
to  Bolivia,  in  return  for  an  indemnity  of  five  million  dollars  in  silver. 
This  treaty  was  not  ratified,  though  Bolivia  had  shortly  before  agreed 
to  a  treaty,  which  was  ratified,  defining  Chile's  unequivocal  possession 
of  the  former  Bolivian  littoral. 

Five  years  passed  and  Bolivia  was  as  far  from  the  coast  as  ever. 
In  August,  1900,  the  Chilean  Minister  to  Bolivia  threw  off  the  mask, 
and  showed  an  ugly  countenance.  His  ultimatum  to  Bolivia  was  start- 
ling. He  stated  the  willingness  of  his  Government  to  pay  the  Chilean 
creditors  of  several  enterprises  and  to  deliver  to  Bolivia  six  million 
dollars  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  to  connect  a  free  Chilean  port 
with  the  interior  of  Bolivia.  But  in  conclusion  the  Minister  said  bru- 
tally :  "  That  the  littoral  is  rich  and  worth  many  millions  we  already 
know.  We  keep  it  because  it  is  valuable;  were  it  not  valuable,  then 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  keeping  it.'' 

Bolivia  made  a  firm  reply,  insisting  that  the  surrender  of  the  littoral 
had  not  been  absolute,  and  declaring  Bolivia's  intention  to  maintain  her 
rights.  Chile  softened  the  tone  of  her  ultimatum  by  a  more  moderate 
circular  note,  sent  by  the  Government  to  the  Chilean  representatives 
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abroad.  The  crisis  that  arose  out  of  this  exchange  of  amenities  carried 
over  into  1901.  It  was  evident  that  Chile  would  not  g^ve  up  a  seaport. 
Therefore  there  was  an  endeavor  to  arrange  for  the  payment  of  a  money 
indemnity  to  Bolivia  by  Chile. 

The  troublesome  question  of  the  boundary  between  Chile  and  the 
Argentine  Republic  had  been  referred  to  the  British  Government  for 
arbitration  in  1898.  Early  in  1899  a  British  tribunal  was  formed  to 
deal  with  the  dispute,  and  the  two  disputants  were  called  upon  to  sub- 
mit their  evidence.  The  first  data  presented  were  not  sufficient  for  the 
adjudication,  but  little  by  little  the  Argentine  Republic  sent  material  to 
the  arbitrators  until  its  case  was  completed.  Chile,  however,  delayed, 
alleging  various  reasons  for  her  slowness  in  collecting  evidence,  and 
meanwhile  Chilean  soldiery  entered  the  disputed  territory  where,  ac- 
cording to  report,  they  built  roads  and  in  other  ways  showed  activity. 
The  desire  of  the  Chileans  to  acquire  some  tillable  ground  on  the  east- 
ern slope  of  the  Andes  was  very  strong,  and  an  excess  of  national  zeal 
may  have  led  to  a  partial  occupation  of  the  disputed  region.  But  the 
effect  of  Chilean  aggression  was  to  arouse  a  war  spirit  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  and  to  bring  the  two  countries  close  to  a  rupture.  Argen- 
tine police  were  sent  to  the  Andean  territory. 

Serious  trouble  was  averted  by  the  signing,  on  December  25,  of  a 
protocol,  agreeing  to  maintain  the  situation  as  it  had  been  in  1898, 
to  withdraw  police  forces  from  the  debatable  ground,  and  to  submit 
any  new  difficulty  that  had  arisen  from  the  recent  crisis  to  the  British 
Government  for  arbitration.  Chile  explained  that  her  seeming  occupa- 
tion of  the  territory  in  question  had  been  due  to  a  simple  desire  to 
study  the  ground.  The  roads,  she  alleged,  had  been  built  for  the  con- 
venience of  surveyors. 

A  little  trouble  came  out  of  this  protocol.  The  Argentine  people 
charged  that  an  important  word  had  been  omitted  from  the  text,  and 
they  objected  so  strongly  that  they  started  riots  in  the  streets  of  Bu- 
enos Ayres.     But  the  crisis  passed  with  the  old  year. 

This  Chilean-Argentine  boundary  dispute  began  when,  in  1843, 
Chile  took  possession  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  adjacent  territo- 
ries. Argentina  at  the  time  protested  unsuccessfully,  being  too  weak  to 
enforce  her  claims. 
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'The  Pan-American  Congress 

Of  considerable  interest  was  the  Pan-American  Congress,  held  in 
Mexico  City,  which  began  its  sessions  on  October  22 ^  1901,  and  carried 
over  into  1902.  This  congress  stood  for  a  movement  which  might  or 
might  not  lead  to  a  zollverein  of  the  American  nations^  a  sort  of  apothe- 
osis of  Monroeism. 

Back  in  1886  William  McKinley,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  of- 
fered a  bill  authorizing  the  then  President  to  invite  all  the  autonomous 
governments  of  America  to  send  delegates  to  an  international  congress 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a  definite  plan  for  arbitration  of  all  inter- 
national differences  on  the  continent.  Such  a  congress  was  brought 
about  by  James  G.  Blaine,  Secretary  of  State,  in  1889.  It  was  natural 
that  when  Mr.  McKinley  became  President  he  should  suggest  a  second 
Pan-American  Congress.  The  first  had  established  a  basis  for  common 
action;  the  second,  it  was  hoped,  would  bring  about  tangible  ad- 
vantages. 

In  1900  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Re- 
publics, which  was  responsible  for  the  arrangements,  suggested  a  pro- 
gram for  the  Congress  which  included  the  subject  of  arbitration.  Most 
of  the  South  and  Central  American  Governments  agreed  to  the  pro- 
gram without  hesitation.  But  Chile  advanced  an  objection.  She  could 
consent,  said  her  representatives,  to  no  discussion  of  arbitration  unless 
it  were  limited  to  future  disputes.  She  could  not  consent  to  any  con- 
sideration of  a  plan  for  the  arbitration  of  past  or  pending  issues. 

To  put  the  matter  plainly,  Chile  was  unwilling  to  commit  herself 
to  any  agreement  which  might  lead  to  a  necessity  of  submitting  the 
Tacna-Arica  and  Bolivian  littoral  questions  to  arbitration.  Unless  the 
program  were  made  more  specific  on  this  point  she  would  not  send 
delegates  to  the  Congress.  Ecuador  also  had  frontier  disputes  which 
she  did  not  care  to  arbitrate,  and  her  Government  stood  with  the  Chil- 
ean Government.  In  the  end  it  was  made  clear  that  the  Congress  it- 
self must  decide  what  restrictions  should  be  placed  upon  its  discussions. 
To  predetermine  with  so  much  finesse  not  only  the  program  but  its 
limitations  as  to  details  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation. 

So  all  the  Central  and  South  American  Governments  sent  delegates 
to  Mexico  City.  The  Congress  was  opened  by  Sefior  Mariscal,  the 
Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  laid  stress  on  the  desirabil^ 
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ity  of  conciliation.  The  next  day  a  resolution  was  adopted,  calling 
upon  Venezuela  and  Colombia  to  adjust  their  differences.  The  Colom- 
bian and  Venezuelan  delegates  naturally  abstained  from  voting  on  this 
resolution,  but  so  did  the  Chileans — for  tactical  reasons.  Chile,  in 
fact,  was  still  set  against  the  arbitration  of  her  boundary  questions. 
And  she  was  able  by  her  tactics  so  to  modify  the  wishes  of  the  other 
delegates  that  the  arbitration  movement  was  confined  at  last  to  the 
passage  of  a  resolution,  affirming  that  The  Hague  Convention  was  a 
part  of  the  international  law  of  the  countries  represented  in  the  Con- 
gress. This  agreement  was  reached  only  after  every  effort  to  estab- 
lish a  court  of  arbitration  had  failed.  The  other  work  before  the 
Congress  was  still  unfinished  when  the  year  ended. 

Islands  Purchased  by  the  United  States 

The  strategic  importance  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  United  States 
had  been  shown  by  the  war  with  Spain.  The  probability  that  an 
Isthmian  Canal  would  soon  be  dug  made  the  American  control  of  the 
Caribbean  even  more  necessary.  Aside  from  her  Gulf  ports,  the  United 
States  was  strongly  placed  by  her  possession  of  Porto  Rico,  with  its 
valuable  harbor  of  San  Juan.  Negotiations  with  Cuba,  moreover, 
promised  several  coaling  stations  on  that  island.  But  the  United 
States  sought  more  holdings  in  the  Caribbean,  and  in  1901,  nearly 
brought  to  a  consummation  a  purchase  of  the  Danish  West  Indies. 

These  little  islands  lie  on  the  northeast  rim  of  the  Antilles,  close 
to  several  of  the  passages  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Caribbean.  Their 
importance  is  almost  altogether  strategic.  Considered  as  an  asset, 
Denmark  might  have  described  them  as  follows:  One  good  harbor; 
one  cultivatable  island,  with  a  few  sugar  plantations ;  a  possible  winter 
resort ;  and  several  rocky  islets  of  no  value. 

St.  Croix,  the  largest  island  of  the  g^oup,  has  an  area  of  seventy- 
four  square  miles  and  a  population  of  18,500  persons.  The  harbor  of 
St.  Thomas,  completely  sheltered  and  easily  to  be  fortified,  was  im- 
portant in  the  strategic  sense.  It  was  rumored  that  the  real  object  in 
the  purchase  was  not  so  much  the  mere  acquisition  of  the  group  as  to 
prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  another  Power,  possibly  Ger- 
many. For  Denmark  could  not  lift  her  West  Indian  islands  out  of  the 
plough  of  economic  depression.    Virtually  they  were  on  the  market. 
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I 

The  sale  of  the  islands  to  the  United  States  was  first  projected  in 
1865.  It  was  a  pet  scheme  of  Secretary  Seward's,  and  in  1867  he 
signed  a  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  the  price 
king  named  as  $7,500,000.  He  had  evidently  intended  to  effect  the 
purchase,  complete  the  transfer,  and  lay  the  matter  before  Congress  as 
a  national  exigency — much  in  the  same  way  that  he  carried  out  the 
purchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia.  But  the  protests  of  Danish  com- 
missioners against  certain  details  of  the  treaty  gave  the  subject  an  un- 
timely publicity  in  the  United  States.  The  Senate  finally  declined  to 
ratify  the  treaty  of  purchase,  chiefly  because  it  was  aggressively  op- 
posed by  Senator  Charles  Sumner. 

The  purchase  was  later  considered  during  the  administration  of 
President  Harrison  and  in  the  second  Cleveland  administration,  and 
also  just  before  the  war  with  Spain.  The  Danish  Liberals,  after  their 
accession  to  the  control  of  the  Danish  Government  in  1901,  favored  the 
sale  of  the  islands  for  economic  reasons,  though  when  they  were  out 
of  office  they  had  opposed  the  scheme  on  alleged  patriotic  grounds. 

A  treaty  covering  the  cession  of  the  islands  was  completed  in  De- 
cember, 1901,  by  Secretary  of  State  Hay  and  the  Danish  Minister  to 
the  United  States.  By  the  terms  of  this  convention  the  United  States 
was  to  acquire  full  sovereignty.  The  financial  claims  held  by  Denmark 
against  the  colonial  treasury  were  to  be  "  extinguished  in  consequence 
of  the  cession."  The  United  States  was  to  assume  the  obligations  of 
Denmark  toward  certain  enterprises  in  the  islands.  Danish  subjects 
were  to  retain  their  rights,  and  the  existing  laws  were  not  to  be  altered 
in  such  a  way  as  to  place  the  other  inhabitants  in  a  less  favorable  posi- 
tion in  respect  to  their  existing  rights.  Provision  was  made  as  to  the 
method  by  which  inhabitants  might  either  preserve  their  allegiance  to 
Denmark  or  become  American  subjects.  The  civil  rights  and  political 
status  of  the  islanders  were  left  to  be  determined  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  the  islands  was  "  the  sum 
of  five  million  dollars  in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States."  The  Hague 
Court  was  to  be  resorted  to  if  any  difference  arose. 

This  treaty  was  not  signed  before  the  close  of  December  and  its 
ratification,  of  course,  was  also  left  to  the  future.  Sentiment  in  the 
United  States  seemed  very  favorable  to  it. 
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II 

One  island  purchase  was  completed  by  the  United  States  in  1901. 
In  January  the  Senate  ratified  a  treaty  with  Spain,  already  approved 
by  the  Spanish  Cortes,  for  the  acquisition  of  certain  islands  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Archipelago  which,  it  appeared,  had  not  been  transferred  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris.  In  consideration  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
Spain  relinquished  "  all  title  and  claim  of  title  "  which  she  might  have 
had  to  the  islands  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago  lying  outside  the  lines 
described  in  the  third  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  particularly 
the  islands  of  Cagayan,  Cibitu,  and  Sulu,  and  their  dependencies.  Spain 
also  agreed  that  all  such  islands  should  be  comprehended  in  the  cession 
of  the  archipelago  as  fully  as  if  they  had  been  expressly  included. 

The  negotiators  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  had  been  embarrassed  by 
the  lack  of  adequate  maps  of  the  Philippines.  Doubtless  the  intention 
had  been  to  transfer  the  whole  Archipelago,  but  since  Spain  had  at 
least  the  shadow  of  a  technical  claim,  it  was  considered  wiser  to  agree 
to  the  treaty  just  described  than  to  create  bad  blood  by  seizing  the 
islands.  The  United  States  Senate  was  not  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
treaty,  but  the  Administration  leaders  swung  a  sufficient  number  of 
their  colleagues  into  line  by  holding  up  the  bugaboo  of  German  ambi- 
tions in  the  Pacific. 

Germany  did  want  colonial  possessions,  but  she  was  more  danger- 
ous to  American  interests  in  the  Caribbean  than  in  the  Pacific,  There 
were  rumors  in  1901  that  a  German  gunboat  had  been  hovering  about 
Margarita  Island,  north  of  Venezuela,  and  landing  men  to  study  the 
topography  of  the  island.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  the  German 
Government  assumed  a  very  aggressive  attitude  toward  Venezuela,  be- 
cause the  Venezuelans  were  slow  to  pay  German  debts,  as  indeed  they 
were  to  pay  all  debts.  Germany  was  an  exacting  creditor.  And  then, 
she  had  been  very  unfortunate  in  the  international  game  of  Puss-in- 

the-corner!        ^.       ^  .      ,     r.  ,  r  t> 

Disturbances  in  the  Balance  of  Power 

A  glance  at  Europe  shows  a  tendency  to  changes  in  the  established 
balance  of  power.  Russia's  predominance  on  the  Continent  had  be- 
come very  marked.  Great  Britain's  isolation  was  no  less  signal  than 
it  had  been  for  some  years.  The  Triple  Alliance  appeared  to  be  weak- 
ening as  the  time  for  its  renewal  approached.  The  Franco-Russian  Alii- 
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ance  still  held,  and  at  the  same  time  France  and  Italy  were  drawing  to- 
gether. There  was  a  significant  pan-Latin  propaganda.  The  general 
situation  might  have  been  helped  by  an  Anglo-German  rapprochement, 
though  popular  feeling  in  the  two  countries  was  hostile  to  such  a  de- 
velopment, however  much  King  Edward  and  the  Emperor  William 
may  have  desired  to  bring  it  about.  But  no  matter  how  varied  were 
these  rumbling  indications  of  change,  all  the  Powers  looked  to  Russia 
for  their  weather  signs. 

Russia's  predominance  could  be  in  a  measure  ascribed  to  the  pon- 
derous and  steady  movement  of  her  policy.  She  ever  fared  ahead.  If 
obstacles  confronted  her,  she  did  not  surmount  them  or  break  them 
down,  she  swallowed  them  up  as  a  stream  swallows  an  earthy  islet. 
Force  of  numbers  was  a  great  part  of  her  strength ;  and  she  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  a  great  national  tendency,  seemingly  irresistible, 
toward  preordained  ends.  Her  methods  were  usually  impressively 
mysterious,  but  her  broader  purpose  was  apparent. 

I 

The  influence  of  most  of  the  European  heads  of  states  is  of  strong 
moral  value.  The  King  of  England,  even,  who  is  popularly  supposed 
to  do  little  to  affect  the  trend  of  his  Government,  is  a  powerful  factor 
in  British  foreign  relations.  On  the  social  side,  if  on  no  other,  the 
rulers  can  throw  their  weight  into  the  balance,  and  the  visits  of  rulers 
to  one  another  quite  generally  have  a  veiled  political  complexion. 
These  international  amenities  are  of  real  importance  in  Europe,  with 
broad  purposes  underlying  their  pomp  and  circumstance. 

When  Queen  Victoria  died,  in  January,  the  German  Emperor  has- 
tened to  England  to  show  his  respect  for  the  memory  of  his  revered 
grandmother.  His  prompt  coming  was  favorably  noted  by  the  Eng- 
lish people,  and  the  reception  accorded  him  was  in  some  quarters  held 
to  indicate  the  establishment  of  new  bonds  of  sympathy  between  Ger- 
many and  Great  Britain.  Yet  the  economic  differences  between  the 
Germans  and  the  English  were  too  marked  to  be  canceled  in  this  way. 
The  two  nations  were  rivals  in  trade,  with  a  rivalry  that  engendered 
bitterness. 

Anti-English  feeling  was,  however,  stronger  in  Germany  than  was 
anti-German  feeling  in  England.  The  Kaiser  was  criticised  in  Ger- 
many for  remaining  so  long  in  England  and  for  conferring  a  decoration 
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on  Lord  Roberts,  whom  the  Germans  detested  for  his  triumphs  over 
their  blood-brothers,  the  Boers.  When  King  Edward  visited  Germany, 
later  in  the  year,  to  see  his  dying  sister,  the  Empress  Frederick,  the 
German  press  assailed  him  scurrilously,  despite  the  Emperor  William's 
endeavor  to  secure  for  him  a  suitable  popular  welcome.  German  Anglo- 
phobia was  indecent  as  well  as  bitter. 

II 

Louder  was  the  outburst  of  German  ill-feeling  when  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, the  British  Colonial  Secretary,  in  a  not  very  tactful  speech,  deliv- 
ered at  Edinburgh  on  October  25,  thus  compared  the  stern  measures 
adopted  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Boers  with  the  historical  excesses 
of  other  nations :  "  I  think  that  the  time  has  come — is  coming — when 
measures  of  greater  severity  may  be  necessary,  and  if  that  time  comes, 
we  can  find  precedents  for  anything  we  may  do  in  the  action  of  those 
nations  who  now  criticise  our  '  barbarity '  and  '  cruelty/  but  whose 
example  in  Poland,  in  the  Caucasus,  in  Algeria,  in  Tonquin,  in  Bosnia, 
in  the  Franco-German  war — whose  example  we  have  never  even  ap- 
proached." 

This  was  no  more  than  a  general  arraignment  of  war's  cruelties — a 
euphemism  for  General  Sherman's  famous  dictum ;  but  in  Germany  the 
reference  to  the  Franco- Prussian  war  was  a  signal  for  an  outburst  of 
frenzied  protestation.  The  German  Government  did  nothing  to  stem 
the  tide  of  anglophobia,  for  the  Emperor  needed  votes  to  carry  the 
tariff  bill. 

Germany  was  somewhat  more  successful  in  her  Russophile  policy, 
which  was  designed  to  weaken  the  Franco-Russian  alliance.  In  May 
the  German  Emperor  caused  perturbation  in  France  by  giving  a  ban- 
quet at  Metz,  the  capital  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  in  honor  of  the  Czar's 
birthday,  the  Russian  Ambassador  to  Germany  being  present.  In  Sep- 
tember, when  the  Czar  was  on  his  way  to  France,  the  German  Emperor 
met  him  on  board  the  Russian  imperial  yacht  in  the  Bay  of  Dantzig, 
and  though  the  Czar  did  not  land  on  German  soil,  the  Kaiser  rode  to 
the  frontier  town  of  Wysztynten,  which  had  been  partly  destroyed  by 
fire  a  few  months  before,  and  told  the  inhabitants  that  he  came  with 
a  message  of  sympathy  and  a  sum  of  money  from  "  my  dear  friend," 
the  Czar.  ''  You  will  see  from  this,"  he  said,  "  how  the  eye  of  your 
exalted  sovereign  reaches   over   the  whole  of  his  extensive  empire, 
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even  to  its  border  towns,  and  that  his  warm,  kindly  heart  beats  for 
all  his  subjects."  In  the  circumstances  the  rhetoric  was,  perhaps,  ex- 
aisable. 

Ill 

The  Franco-Russian  alliance  was  established  on  a  basis  of  mutual 
advantage.  Russia  wanted  French  loans;  France  wanted  a  powerful 
ally  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Germany.  Moreover,  in  no  part  of  the 
world  did  the  colonial  interests  of  the  two  Powers  conflict ;  everywhere 
they  complemented  each  other.  But  Germany  abroad  was  an  obstacle 
to  Russian  plans,  notably  in  Asia  Minor. 

On  his  way  to  France  the  Czar  halted  not  only  at  Dantzig.'  He 
visited  Denmark,  where  he  foregathered  with  a  large  family  party  of 
royalty,  including  the  King  and  Queen  of  England,  the  King  of  Greece, 
and  the  King  of  Denmark.  Thence  he  sailed  to  France,  landing  on 
September  18,  at  Dunkirk,  where  there  was  an  impressive  naval  review 
in  his  honor.  He  was  met  by  President  Loubet,  and  hurried  by  train 
to  Compiegne.  On  the  following  day  he  witnessed  a  review  of  140,000 
French  soldiers.  Two  days  later  he  joined  President  Loubet  in  another 
great  review.  

The  royal  visitor  did  not  go  to  Paris.  Indeed,  the  French  people 
had  scarcely  a  glimpse  of  him.  The  railroad  line  over  which  he  trav- 
eled was  guarded  by  double  rows  of  soldiers,  and  at  certain  points  by 
more.  At  Dunkirk  and  Compiegne  an  unauthorized  person  would 
have  had  to  force  his  way  through  whole  regiments  to  get  near  the 
august  ruler.  He  did  not  even  traverse  the  streets  of  the  towns  near 
which  he  was  quartered.  Paris  was  disappointed  not  to  have  a  sight 
of  him. 

As  to  the  results  of  the  visit,  President  Loubet,  at  the  luncheon  at 
Betheny  after  the  review  of  the  third  day,  gave  some  ground  for  infer- 
ence that  the  visit  had  made  the  peace  of  Europe  more  secure.  The 
Franco-Russian  alliance  he  characterized  as  assisting  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  balance  of  power,  "  a  vital  condition  essential  to  peace." 
The  Czar,  in  his  reply,  said  that  the  Czarina  (who  was  with  him)  and 
himself  would  "  continue  near  and  far  to  associate  ourselves  with  all 
that  concerns  France,  our  friend."  He  further  said  that  the  alliance  of 
the  two  Powers,  "  animated  by  the  most  peaceful  intentions,  which  do 
not  seek  to  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  others,  but  mean  to  have  their 
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own  respected,  is  a  precious  element  of  appeasement  for  humanity  as  a 
whole." 

IV 

To  return  to  the  consideration  of  Germany's  position  in  Europe. 
With  the  French  and  Russian  allies  on  either  side,  her  only  guarantee 
of  strength  lay  in  the  continued  existence  of  the  Triple  Alliance  of  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Italy.  But  various  causes  were  operating  against 
a  renewal  of  the  terms  under  which  these  three  Powers  had  joined 
hands.  The  military  burdens  imposed  by  the  Alliance  bore  heavily  on 
Austria  and  Italy ;  especially  on  Italy,  which  found  the  financial  obliga- 
tions of  a  large  military  establishment  very  difficult. 

France,  moreover,  was  drawing  closer  to  Italy.  In  April  President 
Loubet  visited  the  Riviera,  and  French  and  Italian  naval  squadrons 
met  in  combined  festal  display  of  strength.  The  Duke  of  Genoa  and 
the  French  President  exchanged  felicitous  speeches.  A  Russian  squad- 
ron was  also  present.  Now,  inasmuch  as  the  chief  reason  why  Italy 
had  joined  with  Germany  and  Austria  had  been  her  hostility  to  France, 
and  inasmuch  as  that  hostility  was  no  longer  existent,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  Triple  Alliance  would  no  longer  be  of  advantage  to  Italy.  But  in 
spite  of  these  tendencies  toward  change  it  was  hardly  thought  that  the 
Alliance  would  formally  break  up.  It  seemed  likely  to  continue  in 
form,  since  Germany  was  certain  to  resist  desperately  any  attempt  to 
dissolve  it.  But  its  animating  spirit  was  already  gone,  so  far  as  Italy 
was  concerned.  Austria,  too,  had  a  failing  interest  in  the  combination, 
a  temporary  reason  for  her  lukewarm  attitude  being  the  financial  crisis 
in  Germany.  Austria  had  theretofore  placed  great  financial  depend- 
ence upon  Germany,  but  now  she  was  finding  it  necessary  to  look  else- 
where for  money. 

Russo-Anierican  Tariff  War 

Mention  has  been  made  of  certain  clashings  of  Russian  and  Ger- 
man colonial  interests.  The  two  countries  also  seemed  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  a  trade  conflict.  The  proposed  German  tariff,  with  the  proba- 
bility of  high  duties  on  agricultural  imports  into  Germany,  was  not 
viewed  with  equanimity  by  the  Russians.  As  one  of  the  largest  pur- 
chasers of  German  manufactures,  Russia  was  obliged  to  pay  in  agri- 
cultural products.    A  prohibitive  German  tariff  on  agricultural  prod- 
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ucts  was  likely  to  be  followed  by  Russian  discrimination  against  Ger- 
man manufactures. 

How  ready  the  Russians  were  to  enter  upon  such  an  economic  con- 
flict was  seen  in  the  tariff  war  that  sprang  up  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States.  In  the  American  tariff  law  there  was  a  section  which 
ordered  that  whenever  any  country  "  shall  pay  or  bestow,  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  bounty  or  grant  upon  the  exportation  of  any  article  of 
merchandise,  there  shall  be  levied  and  paid  in  all  such  cases,  in  addition 
to  the  duties  imposed  by  this  act,  an  additional  duty  equal  to  the  net 
amount  of  such  bounty  or  grant."  The  United  States  had  long  levied 
this  extra  duty  upon  French  and  German  beet  sugar,  the  manufacture 
of  which  was  stimulated  by  bounties.  Russia  argued  that  she  paid  no 
bounties  on  sugar,  but  her  treatment  of  the  sugar  industry  made  an 
opposite  construction  possible. 

By  direction  of  the  Government  the  Russian  sugar  product  was  di- 
vided into  three  parts.  One,  intended  for  home  consumption,  paid  an 
internal  revenue  tax.  The  Government  limited  the  quantity  to  be 
placed  on  the  market,  and  thus  guaranteed  a  steady  price  to  the  manu- 
facturer. A  second  part  of  the  product  was  stored  in  bond,  to  be  re- 
leased only  by  order  of  the  Government  at  times  when  sudden  advances 
of  prices  made  it  desirable  to  protect  domestic  purchasers.  Wlien  thus 
released  the  bonded  sugar  paid  the  customary  internal  revenue  tax.  If 
it  was  put  upon  the  market  without  permission  from  the  Government, 
'  twice  the  regular  tax  was  charged  against  it.  The  third  part  of  the 
product  was  exported,  and  on  this  no  internal  tax  was  levied.  Lyman 
J.  Gage,  the  American  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  upon  whom  rested 
the  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  tariff  laws,  concluded 
that  the  high  domestic  price  insured  to  Russian  sugar  manufacturers 
was  in  effect  a  Government  subvention.  Accordingly,  in  February,  he 
imposed  a  countervailing  tax  of  thirty- two  cents  on  each  pood  (thirty- 
six  pounds)  of  Russian  sugar  imported  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Gage's  action  was  not  final.  His  decision,  as  he  himself  stated, 
was  based  on  his  Department's  "  apprehension  of  the  law  and  of  the 
facts."  What  he  seems  to  have  had  in  mind  was  a  legal  determination 
of  the  issue  by  the  courts.  But  Russia  did  not  wait  for  a  test  of  the 
principle.  Scarcely  had  the  countervailing  duty  been  imposed  when 
M.  de  Witte,  the  Russian  ^linistcr  of  Finance,  ordered  that  the  duties 
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on  Russian  importations  of  American  iron  and  steel  goods  (with  a  few 
exceptions)  be  increased  by  fifty  per  cent.  This  was  retaliation  with  a 
vengeance.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  M.  de  Witte  mainly  desired 
to  show  Germany  what  she  might  expect  if  Russian  agricultural  prod- 
ucts were  discriminated  against  by  the  new  German  tariff. 

The  value  of  American  products  upon  which  this  tax  was  set 
amounted  to  many  times  the  value  of  the  Russian  sugar  imported  into 
the  United  States,  which  was  worth  about  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  annually.  The  effect  of  the  Russian  retaliation  was  seriously 
to  injure  American  trade  with  Russia.  The  worst  was  that  the  war 
did  not  stop  with  the  first  battle.  On  March  9,  the  collector  of  customs 
at  Philadelphia  levied  a  special  duty  on  petroleum  product  afterward 
discovered  to  have  come  from  Russia.  This  petroleum  had  been 
shipped  from  Belgium.  The  importer  failed  to  offer  the  usual  certifi- 
cate to  show  in  what  country  the  product  had  originated,  so  the  collec- 
tor followed  the  regulations  for  such  cases  and  levied  the  highest  tariff 
imposed  by  any  foreign  country  upon  petroleum  imported  from  the 
United  States — namely,  the  rate  fixed  by  Spain.  On  March  11,  Russia 
retaliated  by  imposing  higher  duties  on  American  resin  and  American 
bicycles. 

From  what  has  been  narrated  it  is  clear  that  there  was  danger  of 
this  tariff  war  assuming  alarming  proportions.  There  was  a  tendency 
among  Russian  officials  to  intimate  that  the  countervailing  duty  against 
Russian  sugar  was  imposed  at  the  dictation  of  the  "  sugar  trust,"  a 
charge  which  apparently  had  no  foundation  in  fact,  and  of  course,  was 
not  openly  made. 

The  position  assumed  by  Secretary  Gage  was  sustained  by  the 
Board  of  Classification  of  the  United  States  General  Appraisers.  It 
was  carried  to  the  courts  by  importers.  On  October  12  Judge  Morris 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  at  Baltimore,  decided  a  test  case 
in  favor  of  the  Government.  The  defendants  argued  that  the  Russian 
law  was  merely  a  means  of  preventing  over-production  of  sugar  by 
taxing  double  all  sugar  produced  above  a  certain  amount.  The  "  pre- 
scribed amount,''  it  was  stated,  was  proportionally  distributed  among 
the  different  manufacturers,  and  seaport  manufacturers  were  permitted 
to  exchange  their  surplus  sugar  for  the  free  sugar  of  inland  manufac- 
turers.    But  whatever  the  purpose  of  the  Russian  law,  its  working 
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seemed  to  the  court  to  make  Russian  sugar  properly  subject  to  the 
extra  duty.  All  that  the  United  States  did  was  to  apply  the  law ;  there 
was  no  special  discrimination  against  Russia. 

The  Center  of  European  Unrest 

The  center  of  European  unrest  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
where  it  had  been  for  years,  not  in  the  West,  but  in  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula. Turkey  got  into  serious  difficulties  with  the  Powers  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  twelvemonth,  and  meantime  the  condition  of 
her  domestic  administration  was  anything  but  reassuring.  Albania  was 
in  a  condition  approximating  anarchy.  The  Turkish  troops  there  quar- 
tered had  served  so  long  without  pay  that  they  plundered  the  country 
with  more  than  their  customary  license.  They  terrorized  the  more 
peaceable  element  of  the  population,  while  the  hardy  and  fierce  moun- 
taineers threatened  reprisals.  The  Albanians  had  never  been  very 
amenable  to  Turkish  rule. 

In  Macedonia  the  anti-Turkish  propaganda  was  spreading,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Macedonian  Committee,  which  was  arming  small 
bands  and  issuing  fiery  manifestoes  to  arouse  the  patriotic  instincts  of 
the  people.  The  headquarters  of  the  Macedonian  agitation  were  in 
Bulgaria.  Officially,  the  Bulgarian  Government  expressed  itself 
strongly  against  the  Committee  and  its  operations,  being  forced  to  this 
position  by  Russia  and  Austria ;  but  the  sympathies  of  the  Bulgarian 
people  were  so  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Macedonians  that  the  Govern- 
ment at  Sofia  found  it  well-nigh  impossible  to  control  the  agitation. 
During  the  spring  Bulgaria  went  so  far  as  to  arrest  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  keeping  therfi  in  confinement  for  a  time  in  the 
endeavor  to  check  the  outflow  of  arms  and  men  into  Macedonia.  The 
avowed  object  of  the  Macedonian  propaganda  was  to  set  up  an  inde- 
pendent, or  at  least  autonomous,  Macedonian  state.  The  suggestion 
that  it  was  intended  to  annex  Macedonia  to  Bulgaria  was  strongly 
denied. 

Russian  influence  was  paramount  in  Bulgaria,  and  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria were  working  together  to  prevent  any  undue  disturbance.  The 
ultimate  downfall  of  Turkish  rule  was,  of  course,  desired  by  the  two 
Powers,  but  that  outcome  was  for  the  future:  the  apple  must  be 
allowed  to  ripen  and  fall,  it  must  not  be  plucked  green.     The  Russian 
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hold  on  Bulgaria  was  partly  financial.  The  Bulgarian  treasury  was 
still  managed  on  the  Turkish  plan,  so  that  it  was  naturally  empty  most 
of  the  time.  Officials  had  to  be  dismissed  because  there  was  no  money 
to  pay  their  salaries.  Also  there  was  no  money  to  pay  the  July  cou- 
pons on  the  national  debt.  A  new  Cabinet,  which  was  formed  in 
March,  devoted  its  energies  to  the  financial  situation.  A  project  was 
set  afoot  to  borrow  one  hundred  million  francs  in  France,  and  mean- 
while Russia  advanced  four  million  francs  to  meet  the  most  pressing 
exigencies.  The  French  loan  waS  to  be  secured  by  the  concession  of  a 
tobacco  monopoly  to  the  bank  which  was  to  supply  the  money.  The 
Bulgarian  Sobranje,  or  Parliament,  after  a  long  struggle,  during  which 
the  Prime  Minister  once  resigned  only  to  return  to  office,  rejected  the 
plan.  The  next  payment  of  coupons  on 'the  national  debt  was  met  by 
borrowing  from  the  agricultural  banks. 

While  Bulgaria  and  the  Slavonic  States  looked  to  Russia  for  diplo- 
matic direction,  Rumania  and  Greece,  the  two  non-Slavonic  states,  were 
especially  protected  by  Austria-Hungary.  In  May  the  King  of  Ru- 
mania met  the  King  of  Greece  at  Abborzia,  and  the  resulting  conference 
was  supposedly  effective  in  bringing  about  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  It  was  inferred  that  Rumania  and  Greece 
would  thereafter  act  as  one  in  opposing  the  pretensions  of  their  Sla- 
vonic neighbors. 

I 

After  about  seventy  years  of  almost  continuous  insurrection  the 
Christian  element  of  the  Island  of  Crete,  aided  by  the  Greeks,  in  1896-7 
made  an  unusual  effort  to  throw  off  the  Turkish  yoke.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  review  here  the  effect  of  this  phase  of  the  Cretan  question  on 
the  relations  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  but  we  should  remember  that 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  France,  and  Italy  intervened  in  Crete  and  estab- 
lished there  an  autonomous  government,  with  the  Sultan  as  suzerain. 
The  Powers  appointed  Prince  George  of  Greece  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Crete.  A  constitution,  adopted  in  1899,  provided  for  a 
popular  legislative  assembly.  The  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  left  to  the  High  Commissioner,  and  the  foreign  affairs  of 
the  Island  were  determined  by  the  representatives  of  the  four  Powers 
at  Rome. 

Greece  had  not  given  up  hope  of  annexing  Crete  to  her  own  tern- 
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tones.  Prince  George  was  credited,  and  naturally,  with  working  to 
secure  annexation.  But  aside  from  such  predilections  as  he  may  have 
had  as  to  Crete's  future,  his  actual  administration  as  High  Commis- 
sioner was  most  admirable.  He  developed  orderly  conditions,  disarm- 
ing the  incendiary,  revolutionary  element  and  helping  Mussulmans  as 
well  as  Christians  to  improve  their  material  condition.  His  first  term  as 
High  Commissioner  was  to  end  with  1901,  and  during  that  year  a 
strong  effort  was  made  to  bring  the  island  under  Greek  dominion.  The 
Cretan  assembly,  in  June,  passed  a  resolution  favoring  annexation  to 
Greece.  The  four  Powers  thereupon  declared  that  the  existing  condi- 
tions must  be  maintained,  since  the  island  was  prospering  and  since  a 
change  would  probably  cause  trouble  by  arousing  once  more  the  ani- 
mosity of  Turkey  toward  Greece.  Prince  George  was  induced  to  con- 
tinue as  High  Commissioner  for  a  further  term  of  three  years. 

Crete's  virtual  independence  of  Turkey  was  augmented  during  the 
year  by  the  separation  of  the  Island  from  its  share  of  responsibility  for 
the  Turkish  national  debt.  As  compensation  for  this  relief  Turkey  was 
allowed  a  payment  of  1,500,000  francs  and  a  twenty  years'  concession 
of  the  Cretan  salt  monopoly.  Also  Turkey,  a  little  later,  agreed  to  rec- 
ognize the  Cretan  flag  and  Cretan  passports  and  to  permit  Crete  to 
deal  with  Cretan  criminals  who  had  been  sentenced  in  Turkey. 

Apparently  through  some  temporary  misconception  of  his  own 
strength,  the  Sultan,  in  1901,  assumed  a  surprisingly  aggressive  attitude 
in  his  relations  with  other  countries,  and  in  several  instances  caused 
considerable  annoyance.  He  seems  to  have  acted  on  his  own  initiative 
to  a  greater  extent  than  had  been  his  custom.  But  his  mistakes  were 
quickly  mad^  plain  to  him  and  he  was  whipped  down  to  his  place. 

In  May  the  Turkish  authorities  at  Constantinople  seized  several 
bags  of  foreign  mail  as  they  arrived,  and  distributed  the  contents  with- 
out regard  to  the  foreign  post-offices  in  the  city.  Now,  foreign  mail 
in  Turkey  was  handled  by  special  foreign  post-offices,  controlled  by 
different  Powers.  The  Sultan  had  protested  against  this  system  many 
times,  and  at  least  once  before  he  had  seized  the  mail  bags.  But  the 
rights  of  the  Powers  in  this  matter  were  positive* 

When  the  mail  was  seized  the  ambassadors  of  the  Powers  promptly 
notified  the  Sultan  that  he  would  be  held  responsible  for  the  seizure. 
His  argument  that  the  foreign  mails  contained  seditiovis  matter  which 
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his  Government  should  be  permitted  to  confiscate  carried  no  weight 
After  some  backing  and  filling  he  yielded  the  point,  tendering  the  re- 
quired apologies  and  promising  to  let  the  foreign  mail  alone  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  unity  of  the  Powers'  action  in  this  and  other  disputes  with 
Turkey  was  continually  hindered  by  the  balky  policy  of  Germany,  which 
flattered  and  befriended  the  Sultan  in  the  hope  of  increasing  German 
prestige  in  Constantinople. 

II 

But  Turkey's  chief  trouble  during  the  year  was  with  a  single  Power 
— France.  The  Sultan  provoked  a  crisis  by  imposing,  in  violation  of 
agreements,  taxes  on  the  French  religious  orders  in  Turkey,  and  by  for- 
bidding the  religious  orders  to  settle  in  Turkish  territory  without  special 
authorization.  Another  dispute  arose  in  connection  with  the  quays  at 
Constantinople.  These  had  been  built  by  a  French  company,  and  the 
Turkish  Government  had  failed  to  keep  its  promise  to  give  the  French 
company  legal  title  to  the  land  and  water  front.  The  company  there- 
fore sold  the  quays  to  Turkey,  on  the  promise  of  a  suitable  payment. 
Turkey  afterward  refused  to  pay.  The  company  was  unable  to  get  any 
profit  from  the  quays,  because  the  Turkish  Government  forced  the  land- 
ing of  merchandise  at  other  points.  There  was  also  a  dispute  in  re- 
gard to  overdue  repayment  of  a  loan  from  French  bankers. 

The  Sultan  must  have  been  very  confident  of  his  own  ability  in 
playing  off  the  Powers  against  one  another  when  he  boldly  delayed 
to  settle  the  French  claims.  The  French  Ambassador  at  Constantinople 
protested.  His  demands  were  unheeded,  though  he  threatened  coer- 
cion. But  the  French  evidently  knew  what  they  were  about.  They 
knew  that,  although  the  aflFairs  of  nearly  every  European  country  were 
involved  more  or  less  in  any  question  relating  to  Turkey,  no  level- 
headed Government  would  object  to  the  enforcement  of  legitimate  de- 
mands. 

On  August  26  the  French  Ambassador,  M.  Constans,  broke  off  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Turkish  Government.  He  returned  to  Paris, 
leaving  his  suite  behind  him,  but  accrediting  no  chargb  d'affaires, 
Munir  Bey,  the  Turkish  Ambassador  to  France,  was  in  Switzerland  at 
the  time  of  the  breach,  and  he  hastened  back  to  Paris  and  held  a  fete 
in  honor  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Sultan's  accession  to  the  Turkish 
throne.     He  did  no^  remain  long  at  the  French  capital,  for  he  received 
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an  official  request  from  the  French  Government  to  leave  the  country, 
a  request  with  which  he  complied.  Turkey  now  expressed  willingness 
to  yield  in  part,  but  France  would  accept  no  compromise. 

At  last,  tired  of  Turkish  delay,  France  instituted  drastic  measures. 
A  squadron  of  two  battleships,  three  cruisers,  and  two  torpedo-boat 
destroyers  left  Toulon,  October  30.  The  vessels  went  to  Syra,  in  the 
Grecian  archipelago,  and  in  pursuance  of  orders  there  awaiting  the 
commander  (Admiral  Caillard),  sailed  to  the  island  of  Mitylene,  off  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  occupied  the  three  principal  ports  on  Novem- 
ber 5.  The  evident  intention  was  to  seize  the  Turkish  customs  at 
Mitylene,  so  as  to  guarantee  the  indemnity. 

Synchronously  with  this  naval  move,  France  sent  to  Turkey  a  per- 
emptory note,  reiterating  the  former  demands  and  adding  four  new 
ones,  relating  to  the  rights  of  French  religious  and  charitable  institu- 
tions on  Turkish  soil. 

The  Sultan  accepted  the  complete  French  program  on  November  9, 
the  presence  of  the  squadron  in  the  ports  of  Mitylene  having  proved  too 
much  for  his  policy  of  procrastination.  It  was  a  case  of  either  paying 
up  or  seeing  a  French  hand  thrust  into  his  treasury  and  helping  itself. 
France  then  resumed  diplomatic  relations  and  Admiral  Caillard  with- 
drew his  ships  to  Greek  waters. 

The  incident  proved  that  it  was  possible  to  compel  Turkey  to  settle 
just  claims  without  bringing  about  a  general  European  war.  By  mak- 
ing preliminary  announcement  of  her  intentions  and  by  seizing  ports 
so  far  removed  from  the  sphere  of  other  foreign  interests  that  there 
was  no  ground  for  international  suspicions,  France  had  skilfully  avoided 
giving  offense  to  the  Powers.  Other  Governments  took  their  lesson 
from  the  French  success  and  pressed  innumerable  demands  upon  the 
Porte,  which  now  found  that  its  main  recourse  of  delay  in  such  disputes 
would  only  moderately  avail. 

Ill 

The  United  States  became  especially  interested  in  the  Balkan  situ- 
ation through  the  abduction  by  Bulgarian  brigands,  on  September  3, 
1901,  of  Miss  Helen  M.  Stone,  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board  in 
European  Turkey.  She  was  held  for  ransom,  her  captors  demanding 
twcnty^five  thousand  Turkish  pounds  (about  $110,000). 

Miss  Stone  had  been  conducting  a  summer  school  for  Bible  workers 
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at  Bansko,  Macedonia.  With  a  party  of  six  students,  three  or  four 
Bulgarian  teachers,  Mr.  Tsilka  (a  native  preacher)  and  his  wife,  and 
one  or  two  other  workers,  she  set  out  from  Bansko  on  the  road  to 
Djumiak,  a  day's  journey  distant.  In  the  afternoon,  while  passing  over 
a  difficult  mountain  road,  the  party  was  surrounded  by  thirty  or  forty 
armed  men,  who  were  dressed  as  Turks  and  masked.  The  captives 
were  marched  a  little  way  up  the  steep  -side  of  the  mountain  and  were 
robbed  of  their  valuables.  Then  the  brigands  departed,  taking  Miss 
Stone  and  Mrs.  Tsilka  with  them.  A  guard  detained  the  rest  of  the 
missionary  party  until  the  following  day,  so  as  to  prevent  the  abduc- 
tion from  becoming  known  until  the  captors  of  the  missionary  and  her 
companion  should  have  got  well  away  from  the  scene. 

It  was  soon  rumored  that  the  abductors  were  not  brigands  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  but  Macedonian  revolutionists,  who  by.  this  crime  were 
seeking  to  raise  money  for  their  propaganda.  In  any  event,  whoever 
they  were,  their  demands  were  specific  and  their  threats  were  dire.  The 
American  Board  felt  that  it  could  not  pay  the  ransom  from  its  funds 
without  establishing  a  very  dangerous  precedent.  It  was  also  argued, 
of  course,  that  even  for  private  individuals  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
brigands  would  be  to  court  repetitions  of  the  deed.  But  Miss  Stone's 
friends  in  the  United  States  set  about  the  raising  of  a  ransom  fund 
by  subscriptions.  The  United  States  Government  made  earnest  repre- 
sentations to  the  Turkish  Government  in  regard  to  the  abduction,  and 
Turkish  and  Bulgarian  troops  began  a  hunt  for  the  bandits.  There 
was  some  suspicion  that  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  were  playing  a  tricky 
game,  the  troops  of  each  country  trying  to  drive  the  brigands  into  the 
territory  of  the  other,  so  as  to  escape  any  official  responsibility  for  the 
kidnapping.  Both  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  were  afraid  that  the  United 
States  would  demand  government  indemnity  for  whatever  ransom 
money  might  be  paid  to  secure  Miss  Stone's  release.  From  Turkish 
sources  the  story  even  emanated  that  Miss  Stone  was  herself  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Macedonian  revolutionists  and  had  consented  to  be  kid- 
napped in  order  to  aid  their  cause ! 

Miss  Stone  and  Mrs.  Tsilka  had  not  been  released  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  but  agents  were  negotiating  with  the  brigands  as  to  terms.  The 
sum  collected  for  the  ransom  was  reported  to  fall  short  of  the  amotmt 
demanded. 
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Minor  International  Complications 

The  more  important  international  events  of  1901  have  been  out- 
lined.   Of  those  that  remain  a  few  matters  should  be  noted. 

France  and  Morocco  reached  an  understanding  as  to  the  interior 
boundaries  between  Morocco  and  Algeria,  and  the  Moorish  Govern- 
ment made  reparation  for  various  outrages  against  foreigners  by  its 
unruly  subjects. 

Italian  Dalmatians,  in  October,  seized  the  cloister  of  an  Austrian 
Roman  Catholic  Seminary  at  Rome,  hoping  that  the  Italian  Government 
would  not  oppose  the  occupation.  They  asserted  that  they  were  en- 
titled to  some  of  the  revenue  of  the  seminary.  Their  real  intention  was 
to  use  the  college  for  the  Servian  propaganda  against  Austria,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  detach  Dalmatia  and  Croatia  from  Austria  and 
join  them  to  Servia.  But  the  scheme  failed,  for  after  considerable 
negotiation  the  Italian  Government  returned  the  seminary  to  Austria. 

Switzerland  had  some  difficulty  with  restrictive  measures  regard- 
ing foreign  agitators  who  had  settled  within  her  boundaries.  In  April 
there  was  a  meeting  at  Geneva  to  protest  ^against  the  extradition  of  an 
anarchist  wanted  by  the  Italian  Government,'  The  ringleaders  in  the 
demonstration  were  foreigners.  They  engineered  an  attack  on  the  Rus- 
sian consulate,  tearing  down  the  escutcheon,  and  attempted  another, 
which  was  frustrated  by  the  authorities,  on  the  Italian  consulate.  The 
Swiss  Government  made  ample  apologies  for  these  insults  and  expelled 
from  the  country  the  most  notorious  of  the  agitators.  In  the  following 
month  there  was  another  anti-Russian  demonstration  at  Berne,  but  it 
amounted  to  little,  though  Russia  felt  called  upon  to  protest  against  it. 
The  Swiss  Government  showed  an  inclination  throughout  the  year  to 
free  the  country  from  the  reputation  of  being  a  haven  for  revolutionary 
riff-raff.  On  Turkey's  complaint  the  Young  Turk  party's  journalistic 
activity  in  Switzerland  was  officially  limited.  This  was  carrying  re- 
striction to  an  extreme,  for  the  Young  Turks,  though  opposed  to  the 
existing  government  in  Turkey,  were  justified  in  their  propaganda  by 
Armenian  massacres  and  other  results  of  Turkish  misrule.  During  the 
year,  by  the  way,  news  came  that  fresh  massacres  had  been  perpetrated 
in  Armenia.  If  the  report  was  true,  the  Turkish  Government  succeeded 
in  preventing  the  verified  facts  from  reaching  the  Powers. 
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THE  YEAR'S  LEGISLATION 

No  record  of  the  progress  or  retrogression  of  a  year  can  be  com- 
plete without  an  analysis  of  the  new  laws  enacted  by  the  various  nations. 
The  subject  has  been  touched  upon  incidentally  in  preceding  chapters 
whenever  legislation  has  noticeably  affected  international  or  colonial  re- 
lations, but  there  remain  to  be  considered  a  number  of  laws  more  espe- 
cially of  domestic  import.  They  fall  naturally  into  two  groups:  laws 
formulated  to  satisfy  problems  of  control,  and  laws  intended  to  bring 
about  industrial,  commercial,  financial,  and  social  improvement. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  these  groups  is  not  always  appar- 
ent, but  as  a  rule  the  distinction  is  sufficiently  clear  to  make  classifica- 
tion a  simple  matter.  It  is,  as  has  been  intimated,  the  duty  of  Govern- 
ment not  merely  to  conserve  the  rights  of  its  people  and  "  to  preserve 
its  own  existence,"  but  to  promote  the  welfare  of  its  people  by  every 
legitimate  means.  Under  representative  forms  of  government  this 
larger  duty  is  performed  chiefly  by  popular  legislation.  In  the  bureau- 
cratic and  autocratic  countries  the  work  is  accomplished  by  executive 
acts.  In  either  case  it  is  to  be  assumed  that,  barring  sinister  personal 
ambitions,  the  object  is  always  progressive.  Retrogression  occurs 
through  mistakes  of  judgment,  not  through  intention.  The  impulse  of 
the  race  is  to  go  forward. 

Congressional  Measures 

When  the  second  session  of  the  Fifty-Sixth  Congress  of  the  United 
States  resumed  its  sittings  on  January  3,  1901,  after  the  holiday  recess, 
the  Senate  displaced  the  ship  subsidy  bill  from  its  privileged  position 
as  unfinished  business  in  order  to  consider  the  bill  for  army  reorganiza- 
tion. In  the  House,  Representative  M.  E.  Olmsted,  of  Pennsylvania, 
brought  up  the  alleged  abridgment  of  the  suffrage  in  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, South  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina,  in  order  that  the  bill  for 
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the  reapportionment  of  representation  on  the  basis  of  the  twelfth  census 
might  be  so  formulated  as  to  limit  the  representation  of  any  State  that 
denied  the  ballot  to  the  negro. 

Important  pending  measures  were  the  legislation  as  to  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  Philippines,  outlined  in  Chapter  I.,  and  the  bills  to  reduce 
the  special  war  taxes,  to  authorize  a  commission  to  adjudicate  the  claims 
that  had  grown  out  of  the  Spanish  War,  to  enlarge  the  navy,  to  im- 
prove rivers  and  harbors,  and  to  authorize  post-offices  and  federal 
buildings  in  a  number  of  cities,  besides  the  proposed  legislation  in  re- 
gard to  an  Isthmian  Canal. 

The  sine  die  adjournment  of  Congress  on  March  4  found  several 
of  these  bills  unpassed.  The  Frye  ship-subsidy  bill  failed  of  a  vote, 
because  of  the  effective  dilatory  tactics  of  its  opponents.  The  program 
of  naval  expenditure  was  cut  down.  The  river  and  harbor  bill  did  not 
reach  a  vote,  nor  did  the  measures  for  post-offices  and  federal  buildings. 

I 

The  ship-subsidy  question  had  been  much  mooted.  The  professed 
object  of  the  supporters  of  the  Frye  bill  was  to  rehabilitate  the  American 
merchant  marine,  which  had  virtually  disappeared  during  the  Civil 
War.  President  McKinley  favored  the  subsidy  plan.  In  his  message 
to  Congress  in  December,  1900,  he  recommended  "  immediate  action  by 
the  Congress  on  the  measure  to  promote  American  shipping  and  for- 
eign trade."  He  directed  the  attention  of  the  legislators  to  the  fact 
that  "  American  vessels  during  the  past  three  years  have  carried  about 
nine  per  cent,  of  our  exports  and  imports."  It  was  felt  by  the  Admin- 
istration that  the  time  had  come  when  American  capital,  no  longer  en- 
tirely absorbed  by  internal  development,  might  profitably  be  induced  to 
build  ships  to  carry.  American  products  and  to  stimulate  trade  with 
foreign  countries,  especially  with  South  America  and  the  Orient. 

The  Frye  bill  authorized  the  annual  expenditure  of  nine  million  dol- 
lars in  subsidies  for  a  period  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  years.  A  sliding- 
scale  principle  was  to  be  adopted.  Enemies  of  the  measure,  even  those 
who  favored  the  general  principle  of  subsidies,  argued  that  the  bulk  of 
the  money  would  go  to  a  few  favored  companies  controlling  the  largest 
and  fastest  vessels.  They  also  asserted  that  the  bill  did  not  provide 
properly  for  the  training  of  American  apprentices  or  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  ship  building.     Friends  of  the  bill  insisted  upon  its  equitable 
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character.  Fast  vessels,  they  declared,  though  seeming  to  receive  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  subsidy,  would  have  no  real  advantage, 
since  every  extra  mile  of  speed  involved  a  heavy  increase  in  the  cost 
of  running. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  Frye  measure,  and  despite  its  failure, 
the  fact  that  it  was  put  forward  with  such  strong  backing  was  signifi- 
cant of  the  outward  look  of  American  enterprise. 

The  President's  message  had  dwelt  on  the  need  of  provision  for  a 
permanent  enlargement  of  the  army,  to  cope  with  the  larger  responsi- 
bilities evolved  from  the  acquisition  of  new  holdings  in  the  Caribbean 
and  in  the  Pacific.  The  volunteer  forces  in  the  Philippines  were  to  be 
brought  home  and  discharged  by  June  30. 

The  small  standing  army  was  inadequate.  The  president  estimated 
that  the  domestic  fortifications  should  be  regularly  manned  by  eighteen 
thousand  men,  while  the  remaining  home  garrisons  would  need  at  least 
twenty-six  thousand  more.  In  the  Philippines,  moreover,  say^  fifty 
thousand  men  would  be  necessary  for  some  time  to  come.  The  Presi- 
dent advised  that  Congress  enlarge  the  regular  army  to  sixty  thousand, 
and  authorize  the  Executive  to  enlist  an  additional  forty  thousand  when- 
ever the  situation  in  his  judgment  required.  A  law  embodying  these 
suggestions  was  enacted  by  Congress. 

An  amendment  to  the  army  bill  abolished  the  so-called  "  army  can- 
teen." On  this  point  of  legislation  there  was  lively  discussion  in  Con- 
gress and  throughout  the  country.  The  text  of  the  amendment  was  as 
follows :  "  The  sale  of  or  dealing  in  beer,  wine,  or  any  intoxicating 
liquors  by  any  person  in  any  post  exchange  or  canteen,  or  army  trans- 
port, or  upon  any  premises  used  for  military  purposes  by  the  United 
States,  is  hereby  prohibited." 

Those  who  favored  this  amendment  held  that  the  sale  of  intoxicants, 
even  under  restrictions,  at  a  military  post  was  a  constant  temptation  to 
young  men  entering  the  army  from  civil  life.  Public  sentiment 
throughout  the  country  appeared  to  support  this  view.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  asserted  that  to  do  away  with  the  post  canteens  would  be 
to  drive  the  soldiers  to  unrestricted  resorts  outside  the  post  lines,  where 
their  potations  would  be  heavier  and  their  associations  worse.  It  was 
a  question  of  expediency  as  opposed  to  uncompromising  principle. 
Principle  won  the  battle. 
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II 

The  law  passed  to  reapportion  the  number  of  Congressional  repre- 
sentatives in  accordance  with  the  larger  population  of  the  country  as 
registered  by  the  census  of  1900  included  no  reference  to  neg^o  dis- 
franchisement in  the  South,  though  the  point  was  warmly  urged  during 
the  debate.  The  South  was  prepared  to  make  a  hard  fight  on  disfran- 
chisement. Punishment  of  the  South  would  undoubtedly  have  intensi- 
fied the  negro  problem  and  perhaps  would  have  aroused  many  moribund 
but  still  dangerous  issues,  for  the  majority  of  Southerners  regarded  the 
course  adopted  by  certain  Southern  States  concerning  the  negro  as 
necessary  to  self-preservation.  The  Republican  leaders  in  Congress 
evidently  concluded  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  lay  themselves  open  to 
a  charge  of  unworthy  intrigue  by  materially  cutting  down  Southern 
(and,  therefore,  Democratic)  representation.  There  was  doubt,  more- 
over, whether  the  method  adopted  to  deprive  the  negro  of  his  vote 
could  be  attacked  on  grounds  of  unconstitutionality. 

Discrimination  against  the  negro  had  usually  been  accomplished  by 
fixing  an  educational  restriction  on  the  suffrage.  The  necessity  of  this 
qualification  kept  the  great  mass  of  illiterate  negroes  from  voting.  But 
it  would  also  have  affected  the  illiterate  whites,  had  the  plan  not  been 
supplemented  by  a  provision  extending  the  franchise  to  illiterates  whose 
ancestors  had  fought  in  American  wars.  This  so-called  "  grandfather 
clause  "  operated  strongly  against  uneducated  negroes.  It  is  fair  to 
state  that  the  South  professed  small  objection  to  the  enfranchisement 
of  negroes  who  could  meet  the  educational  requirements. 

The  reapportionment  law,  as  finally  adopted,  increased  the  number 
of  Representatives  by  twenty-nine  members,  or  from  357  to  386.  No 
State  lost  in  representation,  but  twenty  States  gained.  In  particular, 
Illinois,  New  York,  and  Texas  were  allowed  three  new  members  each ; 
Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  each  gained  two  members ; 
and  one  additional  member  each  was  given  to  Arkansas,  California, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Washington,  West  Virginia, 
and  Wisconsin.  This  arrangement  meant  a  marked  gain  for  the  Re- 
publican States.  On  the  basis  of  the  elections  of  the  preceding  year 
the  Republicans  were  likely  to  have  nineteen  of  the  new  members,  the 
Democrats  ten. 
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An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  keep  the  membership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  down  to  its  existing  total,  the  plea  being  that 
an  increase  every  ten  years  was  tending  to  make  the  House  unwieldy. 
But  to  have  kept  the  old  total  and  still  to  have  proportioned  represen- 
tation to  the  revised  figures  of  population  would  have  been  to  cut  down 
the  representation  of  certain  States,  a  possibility  to  which  there  was 
determined  opposition. 

Even  with  the  addition  of  twenty-nine  members,  the  House,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  was  smaller  than  the  lower  chambers  of  European  na- 
tions which  had  parliamentary  government.  In  the  English  House  of 
Commons  there  were  670  members,  though  the  population  of  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  was  only  a  little  more  than  forty  millions.  France,  with  a  pec- 
ulation of  about  thirty-eight  millions,  had  584  members  in  her  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  Germany,  with  a  population  of  about  fifty-two  millions, 
had  397  members  in  her  Reichstag. 

The  third  section  of  the  new  reapportionment  law  contained  a  re- 
quirement that  in  each  State  members  of  Congress  "  shall  be  elected 
by  districts  composed  of  contiguous  and  compact  territory  and  contain- 
ing as  nearly  as  practicable  an  equal  number  of  inhabitants."  This 
provision  was  aimed  at  the  practice  of  gerrymandering,  by  which  dis- 
tricts were  often  distorted  geographically  so  as  to  insure  an  electoral 
majority  to  a  particular  party. 

Ill 

The  special  revenue  taxes  that  had  been  levied  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
war  with  Spain  were  in  part  repealed  by  a  law  passed  on  February  28. 
The  modifications  were  to  take  eflfect,  most  of  them,  on  July  I,  and  it 
was  estimated  that  they  would  bring  about  a  curtailment  of  some  forty- 
one  million  dollars  in  the  revenue.  Material  reductions  were  made  in 
the  taxes  on  beer,  tobacco,  bucket-shop  transactions,  and  foreign  bills 
of  exchange,  and  the  following  special  taxes  were  repealed  altogether: 
On  commercial  brokers,  checks,  certificates  of  deposit,  notes,  money 
orders,  bills  of  lading,  express  receipts,  telephone  messages,  bonds, 
conveyances,  telegrams,  life  insurance,  leases,  mortgages,  passage  tick- 
ets, warehouse  receipts,  proprietary  medicines,  perfumery,  cosmetics, 
and  chewing-gum.  The  list  shows  to  what  varied  branches  of  business 
and  industry  the  war  taxes  had  been  extended. 

Inevitably,  there  was  some  criticism  of  these  modifications.     The 
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Democratic  press  charged  that  the  reduction  on  beer  had  been  made  for 
the  benefit  of  the  brewers  and  the  reduction  on  tobacco  for  the  benefit 
of  the  "  tobacco  trust/'  For  that  matter  there  had  been  some  question 
whether  there  should  be  any  reductions,  for  the  appropriations  for  the 
year  promised  to  be  heavy,  and  there  was  danger  of  a  deficit.  Since 
the  inauguration  of  President  McKinley  in  1897  the  annual  army  ap- 
propriation had  increased  four-fold,  the  naval  appropriation  had 
doubled,  the  river  and  harbor  appropriation  had  become  nearly  twice 
as  large  as  formerly.  For  the  greater  part,  these  increases  in  expend- 
iture were  due  to  obligations  imposed  by  the  Spanish  War. 

Out  of  the  war,  moreover,  had  grown  a  great  list  of  claims  for 
damages.  Congress  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  adjudication  of 
these  cases  and  a  Spanish  War  Claims  Commission  was  organized  in 
April  to  deal  with  the  situation.  The  estimated  amount  of  the  claims 
was  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  much  of  which  would;  of  course,  be  elim- 
inated from  consideration.  The  names  of  three-fourths  of  the  claim- 
ants were  Cuban  or  Spanish.  Among  them  was  that  of  the  widow  of 
Doctor  Ricardo  Ruiz,  who,  it  was  charged,  had  been  killed  in  prison 
near  Havana,  a  few  months  before  the  blowing-up  of  the  battleship 
Maine.  It  was  on  the  strength  of  the  Ruiz  case  that  Consul-General 
Lee  had  demanded  of  Mr.  Olney,  the  then  Secretary  of  State,  either 
that  the  Government  send  to  Havana  protection  for  American  citizens 
or  that  he  be  recalled.  Many  claims  also  were  filed  by  the  survivors 
or  relatives  of  survivors  of  the  Maine  disaster. 

The  Pension  Office  reported  another  kind  of  claims.  Although  it 
was  less  than  three  years  since  the  Spanish  War,  some  forty-one  thou- 
sand applications  for  pensions  had  been  filed  on  account  of  it — and 
this  exclusive  of  service  in  the  Philippines.  The  total  number  of  men 
who  had  been  under  arms  on  the  American  side  during  the  war  was 
about  275,000,  and  about  sixty  thousand  of  these  had  been  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  field. 

The  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  H.  C.  Evans,  suggested  that  the 
soldiers  themselves  were  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  flood  of  applications 
so  much  as  were  the  pension  agents,  who  held  out  to  returning  soldiers 
the  enticing  opportunity  of  gaining  money  from  the  Government. 
There  were  many  duplicate  applications  from  the  same  soldiers,  evi- 
dently entered  at  the  instigation  of  different  agents. 
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A  case  of  some  celebrity,  which  had  the  attention  of  Congress  and 
of  the  country  during  the  winter,  related  to  the  custom  of  hazing  in 
vogue  among  the  cadets  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point.  The  relatives  of  Oscar  L.  Booz,  a  former  cadet,  who  had 
died  of  tuberculosis  after  leaving  the  Academy,  insisted  that  the  young 
man's  death  had  been  superinduced  by  the  hazing  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected.  A  Military  Court  of  Inquiry  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  Booz  case,  and  Congress  also  ordered  a  special  committee  to  look 
into  the  situation.  Both  the  congressional  committee  and  the  military 
court  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  death  of  Booz  had  not  been  due 
to  injuries  received  from  hazing.  But  the  findings  showed  that  at  the 
time  when  Booz  was  a  cadet,  hazing  was  prevalent  at  West  Point  to  a 
deplorable  extent.  "  Plebs  "  were  made  to  fight  with  champions  of 
the  upper  classes,  were  forced  to  swallow  Tabasco  sauce  and  other 
unpleasant  mixtures,  were  tortured  or  humiliated  in  many  minor  ways. 
As  a  result  of  the  investigations  Congress  passed  a  law  requiring  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Academy  to  suppress  challenge  fighting  and  all 
forms  of  hazing.  It  was  further  stipulated  that  any  cadet  who  was 
found  guilty  of  hazing  should  be  expelled  and  should  never  again  be 
appointed  to  the  academy  or  to  the  army,  naval,  or  marine  service. 
Meanwhile  the  cadets  had  put  themselves  on  record  as  opposed  to  haz- 
ing, in  view  of  the  widespread  objection  to  the  practice. 

IV 

The  first  session  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress  began  on  December 
2.  No  important  business  was  completed  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
but  one  of  the  first  subjects  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  legislators — 
the  problem  of  anarchy — was  already  under  wide  discussion  throughout 
the  country.  The  assassination  of  President  McKinley  by  an  avowed 
anarchist  had  awakened  the  people  to  the  danger  arising  from  an  un- 
restrained anarchist  propaganda  in  the  United  States.  It  was  felt  that 
something  must  be  done  to  limit  anarchistic  activities  and  swiftly  and 
condignly  to  punish  anarchistic  crime.  Scarcely  had  Congress  as- 
sembled when  several  Senators  introduced  bills  for  the  exclusion  and 
punishment  of  anarchists.  In  general  they  agreed  in  providing  that 
anarchists  should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  country  and  that  an- 
archistic crimes  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  Federal  courts.  All  this 
was  in  accord  with  the  suggestions  made  by  President  Roosevelt. 
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The  novel  feature  in  the  discussion  was  Senator  Hoar's  plan  for  an 
anarchist  colony.  The  anarchist  criminal,  as  Mr.  Hoar  said,  feeds  on 
notoriety,  and  even  welcomes  the  punishment  of  death.  More  effec- 
tive than  the  constant  effort  to  suppress  anarchism  would  be  an  agree- 
ment among  civilized  Governments  by  which  some  tract  of  land  would 
be  set  aside  to  be  occupied  exclusively  by  anarchists.  Thither  every 
person  who  professed  anarchistic  beliefs  should  be  deported,  and  there 
all  the  anarchists  could  unite  in  "  no  government.*'  This  plan  would 
give  the  anarchists  the  Utopia  of  which  they  have  dreamed.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  rid  civilization  of  the  "  red  peril." 

The  Weakness  of  the  Salisbury  Government 

The  year's  legislative  record  in  Great  Britain  was  noteworthy  in  its 
paucity  of  accomplishment.  Few  important  projects  were  pressed 
through  Parliament,  the  debates  being  for  the  most  part  fruitless.  The 
weakness  of  the  Salisbury  Government  was  manifest.  The  closure  was 
resorted  to  frequently.  Energy  and  enthusiasm  were  sadly  "wanting  in 
the  policy  of  a  Government  that  apparently  had  only  the  Boer  War 
to  thank  for  its  continued  existence.  Yet  the  discussions  on  the  war, 
on  army  reorganization,  and  on  social  and  educational  questions  were 
not  without  real  importance. 

Parliament  was  opened  by  the  King  in  person  on  February  14.  It 
was  the  first  regular  session  of  the  new  reign  and  of  the  new  century, 
and  much  interest  attached  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  which  his 
Majesty  read  to  the  assembled  Lords  and  Commons.  In  so  far  as  they 
were  concerned  with  domestic  affairs,  the  royal  recommendations  were 
as  follows : 

*'  Proposals  will  be  submitted  to  your  judgment  for  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  my  military  forces.  Certain  changes  in  the  constitution 
of  the  court  of  final  appeal  are  rendered  necessary  in  consequence  of 
the  increased  resort  to  it,  which  has  resulted  from  the  expansion  of  the 
empire  during  the  last  two  generations.  Legislation  will  be  proposed 
to  you  for  the  amendment  of  the  laws  relating  to  education. 

"  Legislation  has  been  prepared  and,  if  the  time  at  your  disposal 
shall  prove  to  be  adequate,  will  be  laid  before  you,  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  voluntary  sale  by  landlords  to  occupying  tenants  in  Ire- 
land, for  amending  and  consolidating  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts, 
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for  the  better  administration  of  the  law  respecting  lunatics,  for  amend-  , 
ing  the  Public  Health  Acts  in  regard  to  water  supply,  for  the  preven- 
tion of  drunkenness  in  licensed  houses  or  public  places,  and  for  amend- 
ing the  law  of  literary  copyright/' 

This  was  not  a  startling  program.  Yet  it  was  redeemed  during  the 
sessioil  by  the  passage  of  only  a  few  acts.  Military  and  naval  projects 
were  carried  through,  as  were  the  Factories  amendment,  the  Pacific 
cable  legislation,  measures  relating  to  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  re- 
newals of  the  Agricultural  Rates  Acts,  and  minor  acts  that  do  not  re- 
quire mention  here. 

The  reverses  visited  on  the  British  arms  in  South  Africa  by  the 
numerically  weak  Boers  had  awakened  the  English  people  to  a  realiza- 
tion that  something  was  wrgng  with  their  army  system.  In  November, 
1900,  St.  John  Brodrick  Had  succeeded  Lord  Lansdowne  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  with  the  promise  that  a  thorough  policy  of  re- 
form would  be  undertaken. 

The  plans  of  the  new  Secretary  were  laid  before  Parliament  in  1901. 
Hie  held  that  the  army  should  be  increased  so  that  more  than  two  army 
corps  could  be  kept  in  readiness  to  send  abroad,  along  with  an  adequate 
complement  of  cavalry.  So  he  planned  for  three  corps  for  foreign 
service  in  event  of  difficulties  with  other  nations  and  three  corps  for 
home  defensci  In  the  three  home  corps  there  were  to  be  sixty  battal- 
ions of  militia  and  volunteers.  Improved  systems  of  drill  were  to  be 
employed ;  every  branch  of  the  service  was  to  be  modernized.  An  at- 
tempt was  to  be  made  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  officers. 

The  chief  opponents  of  the  Government  plan  argued  that  it  did  not 
strike  at  the  heart  of  the  problem;  that  army  increase  was  not  army 
reform.  And  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  worst  faults  of  the  old  sys- 
tem were  moral ;  they  were  such  as  almost  inevitably  spring  from  many 
years  of  comparative  peace  in  which  the  superiority  of  the  establish- 
ment is  neither  questioned  by  home  critics  nor  tested  by  an  enemy. 
It  was  said,  too,  that  the  new  projects  involved  a  move  toward  the  mili- 
tarism which  was  such  a  burden  on  the  Continental  countries.  It  came 
to  pass  that,  before  the  session  ended,  Parliament  was  divided  on  party 
lines  in  respect  to  army  reorganization. 

A  committee  which  Mr.  Brodrick  had  appointed  to  study  the  or- 
ganization of  the  War  Office  made  its  report  in  June.     It  had  found  a 
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chaotic  condition  of  affairs.  "  In  place  of  becoming  a  compact  ma- 
chine," said  the  report,  *'  working  smoothly  upon  lines  well  conceived 
and  thoroughly  understood,  the  constitution  of  the  War  Office  has  been 
subjected  to  so  many  modifications,  large  and  small,  that  the  relations 
of  the  various  parts  have  been  shifting  and  indeterminate."  Some  "  en- 
ergetic heads  of  departments  "  were  disposed  to  press  their  authority 
beyond  its  proper  limits,  others  did  not  assume  the  full  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility that  belonged  to  them.  High  officials  were  so  engrossed 
in  routine,  much  of  it  unnecessary,  that  they  could  not  give  adequate 
consideration  to  matters  of  policy.  The  common-sense  principles  essen- 
tial to  the  management  of  a  well-conducted  business  were  absent  from 
the  War  Office  administration.  The  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office 
were  compared,  much  to  the  discredit  of  the  War  Office.  The  report 
was  favorably  received,  and'  Mr.  Brodrick  was  soon  able  to  announce 
that  some  of  its  recommendations  were  being  put  into  practice. 

In  view  of  the  confusion  that  had  existed  in  army  administration, 
it  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising  that  cases  of  personal  ill-feeling  between 
high  officials  were  discoverable.  Attempts  of  officials  to  shift  upon  one 
another  the  responsibility  for  untoward  conditions  were,  indeed,  indica- 
tive of  the  chaos  in  which  they  worked. 

II 
A  regrettable  incident  occurred  in  March,  during  a  debate  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  made  a  reference  to  the  Order 
in  Council  of  1899,  which,  he  said,  took  away  all  real  power  from  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and  laid  upon  the  War  Secretary  more  duties 
than  he  could  satisfactorily  perform.  Lord  Raglan,  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  War,  replied  that  the  authority  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
was  just  what  the  Commander-in-Chief  chose  to  make  it.  Lord  Wolse- 
ley,  who  had  been  succeeded  as  Commander-in-Chief  by  Lord  Roberts, 
took  the  opportunity  to  speak  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  system  under 
which  the  army  was  controlled  not  by  a  military  commander  but  by  a 
civilian  secretary.  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  had  preceded  Mr.  Brodrick 
as  War  Secretary,  then  created  surprise  by  a  show  of  personal  feeling. 
The  real  question,  he  declared,  was  whether  the  work  of  the  War  Office 
should  again  be  centralized  in  the  Commander-in-Chief.  He  suggested 
that  if  Lord  Wolseley  had  paid  more  attention  to  that  part  of  the  Order 
m  Council  which  required  him  to  prepare  plans  of  defensive  and  offen- 
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sive  Operations,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  told  them  before  the  South 
African  War  began  that  Ladysmith  was  not  a  suitable  station  for  the 
British  troops  and  that  it  would  take  more  than  one  army  corps  to  con- 
quer the  two  South  African  Republics. 

Lord  Lansdowne  was  rebuked  by  other  Lords  for  thus  giving  vent 
to  a  personal  animus,  and  he  later  denied  that  his  words  had  been 
directed  against  Lord  Wolseley  as  an  individual.  But  the  incident  had 
its  effect  in  showing  the  people  what  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
military  department. 

•Certain  measures  which  were  called  for  to  provide  for  conditions 
arising  from  the  accession  of  a  new  sovereign  were  passed  with  little 
opposition.  The  Ro3^al  Titles  bill,  to  enable  the  King  to  make  an 
addition  to  his  titles  so  as  to  cover  his  authority  over  British  domin- 
ions abroad,  sailed  easily  through  both  houses.  Lord  Salisbury  said 
that  the  titles  to  be  assumed  by  King  Edward  would  probably  be: 
"  Edward  VIL,  by  the  grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  all  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the 
Seas,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Emperor  of  India."  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  suggestion  that  "  Britains  beyond  the  Seas  "  be  substituted  for 
"  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas  "  met  with  little  favor. 

An  attempt  to  secure  some  modification  of  the  declaration  which 
the  King  was  obliged  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  make  after  his  accession 
failed  of  support.  In  this  declaration  the  King  had  to  announce  his 
disbelief  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  and  to  express  his  faith 
that  "  the  invocation  or  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary  or  any  other  saint 
and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  as  they  are  now  used  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  are  superstitions  and  idolatries."  These  words,  naturally,  were 
offensive  to  the  Roman  Catholics;  nor  was  the  declaration  consistent 
with  the  spirit  of  modern  times.  It  was  a  survival  from  the  days  of 
the  Puritans. 

When  the  King  made  the  declaration,  before  reading  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  he  lowered  his  voice 
so  that  it  could  scarcely  be  heard,  thus  tactfully  emphasizing  the  purely 
formal  nature  of  the  words.  A  committee  was  later  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Lords  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  amending  the  declaration. 
As  a  result  of  the  committee's  work  a  bill  was  introduced  to  modify 
th^  wording  by  softening  certain  phrases,  but  the  proposed  concessions 
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were  not  strong  enough  to  satisfy  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  it  soon 
appeared  to  the  legislators  that  the  passage  of  the  measure  would  be 
futile.  Accordingly,  though  the  bill  was  read  for  the  third  time  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  not  brought  up  in  the  Commons. 

The  passage  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts  amendment  bill 
was  the  most  important  work  accomplished  before  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued on  August  17.  The  end  attained  was  an  improved  code  of  fac- 
tory laws ;  definitive  rules  as  to  sanitation,  hours  of  labor,  etc.,  together 
with  a  proper  system  of  inspection,  being  included  in  the  provisions. 
The  Government  earned  some  discredit  by  abandoning  the  clause  ex- 
tending control  over  the  operations  of  steam  laundries.  The  clause 
was  so  amended  as  to  exempt  laundries  connected  with  religious,  char- 
itable, and  correctional  institutions,  but  the  amendment  provoked  oppo- 
sition, being  regarded  as  an  unreasonable,  or  at  least  unnecessary,  con- 
cession. In  the  tangle  that  ensued  the  Government  decided  to  drop  the 
laundry  regulations  altogether,  as  the  best  way  out  of  a  bad  situation. 

The  French  Law  of  Associations 

The  legislative  year  in  France  was  fertile  in  the  passage  of  one 
measure  of  g^eat  importance — the  Law  of  Associations.  The  Ministry 
of  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  showed  exceptional  stability,  getting  ade- 
quate support  for  its  policy  in  the  chambers.  But  brilliant  as  was  the 
year  in  a  parliamentary  sense  and  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations, 
it  opened  amid  financial  gloom,  because  of  an  unexpected  falling  off 
of  revenues.  The  reform  of  the  liquor  taxes  was  responsible  in  a  great 
measure  for  this  serious  decrease  in  the  income.  The  duties  formerly 
paid  on  wine,  beer,  and  cider  on  entering  towns  had  been  suppressed. 
It  had  been  supposed  that  the  increased  tax  on  spirits  and  alcohol 
would  compensate  for  the  loss  of  these  local  taxes,  but  the  event  gave 
the  lie  to  the  Government  estimates.  The  problem  of  finding  new 
taxes  to  substitute  for  those  that  had  been  abolished  was  brought  to 
the  fore. 

The  Associations  bill  was  directed  primarily  against  the  monastic 
orders  or  congregations,  which  had  acquired  great  wealth  and  had  se- 
cured a  virtual  monopoly  of  primary  education.  The  hostility  of  the 
Government  was  not  aimed  at  the  regular  clergy,  who  were  public  offi- 
cials, paid  by  the  State,  under  the  terms  of  the  Concordat,     The  Holy 
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See  at  Rome,  however,  was  placed  in  an  embarrassing  position  by  this 
measure,  which  involved  a  certain  diminution  in  the  power  of  the 
church  as  well  as  the  probable  confiscation  of  much  monastic  property. 

Speaking  generally,  the  proposed  law  placed  such  restriction  on  the 
ownership  of  property  by  the  monastic  orders  that  the  orders,  to  save 
themselves,  would  be  obliged  in  many  instances  to  leave  France  if  the 
law  were  strictly  enforced.  One  clause  provided  that  men  educated  at 
church  schools  should  not  hold  office  or  draw  pay  from  the  Govern- 
ment. The  congregational  schools,  it  was  thought,  smothered  the  nat- 
ural patriotism  of  the  French  youth.  To  continue  at  work  in  France, 
the  orders  would  have  to  secure  especial  governmental  authorization  in 
every  case. 

Now,  to  consider  the  bill  with  more  detail.  The  first  article  said: 
"  An  association  is  a  convention  by  which  two  or  more  persons  place 
their  knowledge  and  activity  in  common  with  a  purpose  other  than  the 
division  of  the  benefits  thus  obtained."  This  was  worded  to  include 
religious  communities. 

The  second  article  said :  "  All  associations  established  on  an  illegal 
basis  or  point  of  interest,  or  contrary  to  rights  which  have  no  commer- 
cial value,  are  void  and  of  no  eflfect."  Rights  which  "  have  no  com- 
mercial value  "  included  the  right  of  marriage,  which  the  monks  re- 
nounced, and  the  right  of  individual  possession  of  property,  which  the 
monks  gave  up  by  the  vows  they  took  on  entering  an  order. 

The  eighth  article  said :  "  No  association  unworthy  of  legal  rec- 
ognition can  in  any  case  or  form  have  the  right  of  constituting  a  legal 
civic  personality."  Thus  the  orders  were  to  be  denied  the  right  of  pos- 
session before  the  civil  law. 

The  thirteenth  article  said :  "  No  association  will  be  recognized 
as  legally  existent  without  a  special  decree  from  the  Council  of  State, 
if  it  be  (a)  between  Frenchmen  and  foreigners ;  (b)  between  French- 
men alone  when  the  seat  and  management  of  the  same  is  situated  in  a 
foreign  country  or  managed  by  foreigners."  The  effect  of  this  article 
upon  the  monastic  orders,  which  obeyed  an  authority  residing  in  Rome, 
was  obvious.  Congregations  and  orders  already  established  in  France 
were  to  be  obliged  to  obtain  within  six  months  the  passage  of  special 
laws  necessary  to  their  remaining  in  the  country.  Those  which  at  the 
end  of  six  months  had  failed  to  obtain  the  authorization  were  to  be  dis- 
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solved  They  would,  however,  be  allowed  six  months  longer  in  which 
to  reclaim  and  dispose  of  their  property.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the 
remaining  property  of  unauthorized  associations  was  to  be  turned  over 
by  the  Government  to  the  pension  fund  for  poor  working  people. 

The  Premier,  in  an  address  delivered  at  Toulouse  in  October,  1900, 
asserted  that  a  law  restricting  associations  was  the  only  means  by 
which  the  permanency  of  republican  institutions  could  be  assured  in 
France.  He  declared  that  the  religious  associations,  by  ingenious  eva- 
sions of  the  existing  laws,  or  because  of  lax  administration  of  those 
laws,  had  attained  to  a  position  which  imperiled  the  State.  They  held 
in  mortmain  property  valued  at  one  billion  francs,  and  personal  prop- 
erty estimated  at  an  even  higher  figure.  This  enormous  wealth,  de- 
clared M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  had  been  used  for  political  as  well  as 
for  religious  purposes.  The  plan  of  the  Government,  therefore,  in 
urging  the  passage  of  the  associations  bill,  was  to  place  the  associations 
in  such  a  position,  by  making  their  existence  dependent  upon  the  will 
of  the  State,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  continue  to  be  the 
centers  of  political  propaganda. 

The  passions  of  political  conflict  may  have  led  to  exaggerations  of 
the  evil  and  good  in  the  work  of  the  religious  orders.  It  were  foolish 
to  accept  every  statement  made  in  the  course  of  hot  debate.  But  the" 
cumulative  charges  of  the  supporters  of  the  Government  measure 
tended  to  establish,  if  not  an  absolute  proof,  at  least  a  popular  belief, 
that  the  orders  had  been  implicated  in  more  than  one  conspiracy  against 
the  Republic.  The  fact  that  the  orders  had  their  fingers  in  the  French 
pocket  also  militated  against  them  in  the  popular  discussion.  It  was 
estimated  that  to  every  twenty-five  Frenchmen  there  was  one  monk, 
nun,  soldier,  or  civil  servant,  supported  by  the  people. 

The  opponents  of  the  bill  insisted  that  the  Government  was  launch- 
ing "  a  religious  war."  That  phrase  was  used  in  the  Chambers  on 
January  21  by  Count  Albert  de  Mun,  one  of  the  leading  orators  of  the 
opposition.  Turning  to  the  Government  benches,  he  said:  "You 
have  begun  a  religious  war,  and  this  will  weigh  heavily  upon  you.  As 
to  us,  we  shall  continue  to  combat  you,  and  we  hope  to  find  in  this 
Chamber  enough  friends  and  lovers  of  liberty  to  aid  us."  In  replying 
to  the  Count  de  Mun,  the  Premier  explained  that  the  bill  would  be  a 
test  as  to  whether  the  civil  powers  or  religious  authority  was  to  have 
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the  supremacy  in  France.  He  denied  that  the  church  was  in  any  way 
threatened.  "  If  it  be  true  that  the  congregations  are  indispensable 
to  the  development  of  the  church,  why/'  he  asked,  "  did  not  the  Con- 
cordat reestablish  them?  It  does  not  speak  of  them,  but  only  of  the 
secular  clergy.  Not  a  single  congregation  exists  to  aid  the  priests  of 
poor  parishes,  whereas  a  number  of  the  latter  are  under  the  tyranny 
of  the  irregular  priesthood.  The  congregations  have  not  only  drained 
the  money  of  the  country,  but  they  have  drained  its  conscience,  and  the 
parish  priests  now  receive  the  confessions  of  only  common  people.  The 
Catholic  clergy  have  nothing  to  fear  from  this  bill.  The  only  per- 
sons it  will  hurt  are  the  members  of  the  irregular  clergy." 

With  due  allowance  for  the  partisanship  in  these  and  similar 
speeches,  they  expressed  divergent  views  which  apparently  became 
stronger  as  the  months  passed  by.  It  was  clever  tactics  to  argue  that 
the  continuance  of  the  congregations  was  harmful  to  the  true  interest 
of  the  church.  But  the  Holy  See  took  no  such  ground.  Pope  Leo 
XIII.  sent  to  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris  a  letter  which,  though 
ostensibly  devoted  to  the  question  of  Oriental  missions,  veiled  a  threat 
that,  if  the  Associations  bill  were  passed,  the  Pope  might  take  from 
France  the  position  of  protector  of  Catholic  interests  in  the  Orient. 

A  speaker  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  asked  that  the  Government 
protest  against  the  Pope's  letter.  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  replied: 
"  The  letter  of  His  Holiness  simply  said  that,  if  the  French  mission- 
aries disappeared,  they  should  be  replaced  by  foreign  missionaries.  The 
Government  will  not  tolerate  the  organization  of  resistance  against  the 
laws  of  the  country.  No  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  will  be 
allowed  when  the  Associations  bill  is  voted  upon.  The  Pope  has  rights 
as  the  spiritual  head  of  Catholics ;  but  the  State  also  has  rights,  written 
in  the  Concordat,  which  it  will  see  respected." 

The  bill  passed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  March  29  in  a  some- 
what amended  form.  The  Senate  ordered  an  examination  of  the  meas- 
ure by  a  special  commission,  which  did  its  work  so  rapidly  that  on  June 
18  the  debate  on  the  various  clauses  was  begun,  and  the  bill  as  a  whole 
was  passed  soon  afterward,  most  of  the  amendments  made  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  being  killed.  On  June  29  the  Deputies  accepted 
the  measure  in  the  form  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

The  new  law  went  into  effect  on  October  i.    Only  about  one-third 
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of  the  16,500  religious  establishments  that  required  authorization  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  three  months  of  grace  allowed  them  in  which 
to  submit  to  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  others  broke  up,  most  of 
their  members  leaving  the  country.  The  Holy  See  assumed  and  con- 
tinued a  policy  of  passive  protest  against  the  measure.  The  French 
congregations  were,  however,  granted  permission  by  the  Pope  to  ask 
for  legal  authorization  on  certain  carefully  prescribed  conditions. 

Early  in  the  year  the  French  Senate  acquiesced  in  the  law  as  to 
succession  duties,  which  had  been  included  in  the  budget  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  This  law  was  intended  to  correct  an  injustice,  and  it 
provided  that  duties  on  inheritances  should  thereafter  be  paid  on  the 
net  amounts  received  by  claimants.  The  rate  of  duty,  however,  was 
to  be  progressive,  becoming  larger  as  the  remoteness  of  the  relationship 
of  the  inheritor  to  his  benefactor  increased.  Moreover,  it  was  to  be 
proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  inheritance.  On  a  legacy  of  two  thou- 
sand francs  one  per  cent,  would  be  paid;  on  a  legacy  of  one  million 
francs,  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  principle  of  progression  in  rates  had 
not  theretofore  been  recognized  by  the  Senate,  and  the  senatorial  con- 
cession in  this  instance  was  evidently  regarded  by  the  Deputies  as  a  sur- 
render, for  the  Chamber  now  voted  a  confiscatory  increase  in  the  suc- 
cession duties  on  great  estates,  putting  the  extreme  rate  as  high  as  sixty- 
four  per  cent.  The  Government  protested  against  this  extortionate 
measure  and  refused  to  defend  it  before  the  Senate,  with  the  result  that 
it  was  finally  abandoned,  the  more  conservative  measure  being  permitted 
to  stand. 

German  Measures  of  Compromise 

In  Germany  a  virulent  stage  of  the  struggle  between  industrialism 
and  agrarianism  was  developed  during  the  parliamentary  life  of  the 
Prussian  canal  bill  and  the  imperial  tariflF  bill.  The  contest  between 
the  agricultural  and  the  industrial  interests  is  an  inevitable  phase  of 
national  development  in  every  country  whose  resources  are  not  so  large 
and  varied  that  the  interests  of  the  two  classes  do  not  conflict.  The 
German  industrial  interests  naturally  wished  that  food  and  raw  material 
for  manufactures  should  be  cheap ;  the  agricultural  interests  wished  high 
duties  on  importations  of  agricultural  products.  The  two  interests  were 
apparently    irreconcilable.     Nevertheless,    the    Prussian    Government 
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aimed  at  some  measure  of  compromise  by  which  both  agrarians  and 
industrialists  might  be  satisfied. 

I 

The  Government  had  been  defeated  on  the  Elbe  and  Rhine  Canal 
scheme  in  1899,  but  now,  in  February,  1901,  a  new  canal  bill  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Prussian  Parliament.  The  Chancellor,  Count  von 
Billow,  said  that  the  new  plan  would  confer  no  benefits  upon  any  one 
part  of  Prussia  or  upon  any  one  class  at  the  expense  of  others.  An 
elaborate  system  of  inland  waterways  would  provide  easy  means  for 
commerce  between  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  making  the  industrial 
sections  of  the  West  available  as'  markets  for  the  agricultural  products 
of  the  East,  and  vice  versa.  Also  he  intimated  that  protection  would  be 
guaranteed  to  the  agrarians  by  increased  duties  on  foreign  agricultural 
products.  To  the  Elbe  and  Rhine  Canal  plan  was  added  a  supplemen- 
tary scheme  for  a  canal  between  Berlin  and  Stettin,  for  another  between 
the  Vistula  and  the  Oder,  and  for  the  regulation  and  partial  canaliza- 
tion of  the  Warthe,  Oder,  Havel,  and  Spree  rivers.  The  cost  of  carry- 
ing out  the  whole  project  would  be  some  389,000,000  marks. 

As  often  happens  with  compromises,  the  bill  suited  neither  faction. 
The  industrialists  were  made  uneasy  by  the  danger  of  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  bread,  and  the  agrarians  were  not  to  be  induced  to  change  their 
attitude  by  vague  assurances  that  a  high  agrarian  tariflF  was  forthcom- 
ing. The  agrarians  argued  that  unless  the  duties  on  agricultural  prod- 
ucts were  very  materially  increased  the  kingdom  would  become  exclu- 
sively a  manufacturing  and  trading  country.  Such  an  outcome,  the 
agrarians  insisted,  would  not  only  defeat  their  own  personal  interests; 
it  would  cause  the  sturdy  peasantry,  the  backbone  of  the  army,  to  dis- 
appear in  a  movement  to  the  manufacturing  centers,  where  higher 
wages  would  be  paid.     The  result  would  be  the  spread  of  socialism. 

After  a  few  days  of  unsatisfactory  debate  in  Parliament  the  bill  was 
referred  to  a  committee.  But  the  question  was  not  advanced.  The 
committee  wrangled  over  it  for  three  months,  making  little  progress, 
and  the  evident  hopelessness  of  the  situation  finally  led  the  Government 
to  drop  the  bill  and  close  the  Parliament  on  May  3. 

Scarcely  had  the  Prussian  Ministry  thus  acknowledged  its  defeat — 
which  was  followed  by  the  resignation  of  the  leading  ministers — ^than 
representatives  of  the  Imperial  Government  and  of  the  leading  States 
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of  the  Empire  met  to  consider  the  formulation  of  a  new  tariff  bill.  The 
measure  as  finally  framed  created  much  astonishment  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, though  it  need  not  have  surprised  those  who  were  familiar  with 
the  odd  political  situation  in  Germany. 

II 

The  preamble  made  the  point  that  the  commercial  treaties  of  1892 
and  1894  had  stimulated  the  industrial  and  commercial  development  of 
Germany,  but  it  was  denied  that  this  development  was  due  to  the  re- 
duction of  duties  under  the  terms  of  those  treaties.  It  was  admitted 
that  the  needs  of  industry  and  commerce  had  made  it  necessary  tempo- 
rarily to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  agriculture.  But  now,  continued  the 
preamble,  the  time  had  come  to  restore  to  the  agricultural  interests  their 
due  rights.  The  peasants  had  been  attracted  to  the  towns  by  the  high 
wages  offered  by  manufacturers.  The  result  had  been  a  necessary  in- 
crease in  agricultural  wages,  which  had  made  agriculture  less  profitable. 
The  Government's  attitude  toward  the  commercial  treaties  was  ex- 
plained, the  manifest  object  of  the  high  maximum  rates  in  the  new 
measure  being  to  afford  means  of  bringing  adequate  pressure  to  bear 
on  foreign  Governments  when  the  renewal  of  commercial  treaty  rela- 
tions should  become  necessary.  To  facilitate  future  negotiations  mini- 
mum rates  were  not  fixed  on  all  products,  for  it  was  held  wise  not  to  let 
foreign  countries  know  just  what  advantage  they  could  gain  by  making 
concessions.  But  the  wishes  of  the  agricultural  interests  were  met  by 
the  fixing  of  definite  minimum  rates  on  agricultural  products. 

The  bill  increased  the  duties  on  nearly  all  industrial  products.  The 
greatest  increases,  however,  were  those  affecting  the  products  of  agri- 
culture. In  future  commercial  treaties  the  minimum  duty  on  wheat 
was  to  be  fifty-five  marks  a  ton ;  rye,  fifty  marks  a  ton ;  oats,  fifty  marks 
a  ton;  barley,  thirty  marks  a  ton.  On  grain  coming  from  countries 
which  had  no  commercial  treaties  with  Germany  the  duties  might  be 
carried  up  ten  marks  higher  than  the  minimum.  In  considering  these 
figures,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  average  price  of  grain  in 
Germany  was:  Wheat,  180  marks  a  ton;  rye,  145  marks;  oats,  147 
marks;  barley,  168  marks.  Under  commercial  treaties  in  force  at  the 
time — and  Germany  had  commercial  treaties  with  nearly  all  the  impor- 
tant countries — the  minimum  duty  on  rye  and  wheat  was  thirty-five 
marks ;  on  barley,  twenty ;  on  oats,  twenty-eight.     Under  the  new  schcd- 
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tile,  then,  the  minimum  duties  were  to  be  about  one-third  of  the  value 
of  the  product,  excepting  barley. 

The  new  duty  on  horses  was  to  be  graduated  according  to  each  ani- 
mal's value,  the  rates  running  from  thirty  to  three  hundred  marks.  The 
duty  on  horned  cattle  was  to  be  increased  from  nine  to  twenty-five  marks 
on  each  animal,  and  the  duty  on  meat  from  twenty  to  thirty  marks  a 
ton. 

The  agrarians  were  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  measure.  They 
took  the  ground  that  the  minimum  duties  on  grain  ought  to  be  even 
higher,  though  the  scheme  as  proposed  favored  them  so  strongly  that  it 
was  frequently  described  as  a  bounty  to  be  paid  to  the  landed  interests. 
The  Qericals  generally  favored  the  bill.  The  radical  wings  in  the 
Reichstag  and  the  socialistic  and  industrial  organizations  throughout 
the  country  protested  against  it  strongly,  and  one  of  the  first  noticeable 
effects  of  its  introduction  into  the  Reichstag  was  an  increase  in  the 
Socialist  vote  in  the  bye-elections. 

The  Parliamentary  debate  began  with  a  speech  by  the  Count  von 
Billow,  who  laid  stress  on  the  concessionary  nature  of  the  bill.  The 
new  plan  would,  he  said,  benefit  both  the  agrarian  and  the  industrial 
classes,  and  it  would  also  supply  ammunition  for  future  treaty  negotia- 
tions. The  agrarian  spokesmen  replied  with  a  bold  threat  that  unless 
the  minimum  duties  on  grain  were  put  even  higher  the  agrarians  would 
not  support  the  bill.  Before  the  House  adjourned  for  the  Christmas 
Holidays  the  bill  was  referred  to  a  committee. 

It  is  significant  that  at  the  very  time  when  the  Government  was 
urging  a  high  tariff  on  gjain  the  harvest  was  recording  that  the  Ger- 
man crops  for  the  year  would  not  supply  one-half  the  grain  that  the 
people  needed. 

Other  countries,  meanwhile,  were  threatening  to  take  retaliator}* 
measures,  if  Germany  should  put  her  proposed  tariff  into  effect.  •  But 
the  important  thing  about  the  bill,  was,  after  all,  the  bearing  it  had  on 
domestic  conditions  in  Germany.  It  was  the  luminous  embodiment  of 
the  crisis  in  the  great  agrarian  struggle.  Germany  was  at  a  crossing  of 
the  ways.  It  was  essential  for  her  to  decide  whether  she  was  to  be 
a  great  industrial  nation  or  whether  she  was  to  depend  mainly  upon 
agriculture  for  her  wealth.  Three-quarters  of  a  century  before,  Eng- 
land had  faced  a  similar  crisis.     The  landed  English  gentry  were  forced 
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from  their  vantage  by  the  cohorts  of  Richard  Cobden  and  John  Bright, 
who  had  secured  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  The  decay  of  English 
agriculture  had  followed  the  abolition  of  the  com  duties,  and  the  indus- 
trial supremacy  of  Britain  had  then  begun. 

The  prospect  of  "  bread  usury "  and  "  hunger  duties  "  was  not 
more  attractive  because  of  the  industrial  crisis  that  arose  during  the 
summer.  In  June  the  Saxon  Credit  Company  for  Industry  and  Trade, 
the  Leipzig  Bank,  and  the  Treber  Trocknung  Company  at  Cassel  col- 
lapsed. The  failures  caused  a  financial  panic  at  Berlin  and  in  some 
smaller  cities  and  towns.  At  the  same  time  a  general  trade  depression 
and  the  failure  of  the  Prussian  crops  added  to  the  distress  of  the  people. 
The  Government  was  obliged  to  advance  money  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  In  the  autumn  it  was  estimated  that  four  per  cent,  of  the  arti- 
sans of  Germany  were  out  of  work.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
these  artisans  and  the  other  classes  that  hung  on  the  skirts  of  plenty 
objected  to  a  bill  that  proposed  to  lay  a  tax  of  about  650,000,000  marks 
on  food  stuffs  in  order  to  add  to  the  prosperity  of  a  class  which  repre- 
sented only  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

Ill 

The  Imperial  Parliament  and  the  Federal  Council  succeeded  during 
the  year  in  passing  a  measure  revising  the  German  copyright  laws. 
The  right  to  reprint  from  newspapers  short  paragraphs  and  items  of 
news  was  allowed,  but  the  rest  of  a  newspaper  could  be  copyrighted 
by  the  mere  printing  of  a  notice  that  rights  of  reproduction  were  re- 
served. Technical,  scientific,  or  literary  articles  were  regarded  as  copy- 
righted by  their  very  nature,  though  they  might  be  quoted  if  due  credit 
were  given.  The  law  stipulated  that  reports  of  public  speeches  or  lec- 
tures might  be  printed  freely,  but  that  to  publish  a  collection  of  any 
man's  speeches  or  lectures  would  be  a  violation  of.  his  copyright.  The 
period  of  copyright  was  to  continue  for  thirty  years  after  the  author's 
death. 

The  pensions  of  veterans  of  the  wars  of  1866  and  1870-71  were  also 
increased  by  a  law  passed  during  the  session.  The  amounts  theretofore 
received  by  private  soldiers  and  non-commissioned  officers  were  doubled, 
and  veterans  who  had  been  permanently  invalided  were  to  be  paid  sums 
equivalent  to  the  money  they  had  received  while  in  service.  The  pen- 
sions of  officers  were  also  increased. 
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Legislation  in  Other  Countries. 

Doctor  Korber,  the  able  Premier  of  Austria,  succeeded,  during  the 
winter  of  1901,  in  quieting  the  strife  that  had  for  several  years  made 
the  Austrian  Parliament  a  bear  garden.  By  skilful  negotiations  with 
the  leaders  of  the  different  factions  he  brought  about  a  truce  on  the 
language  question  long  enough  to  enable  the  passage  of  several  meas- 
ures of  real  importance  to  the  national  welfare,  though  little  progress 
was  made  toward  the  renewal  of  the  Ausgleich  between  Austria  and 
Hungary.  The  Parliamentary  extremists  stilled  their  clamors  after  a 
few  weeks  of  uproar  that  followed  the  opening  of  the  session.  Czechs 
and  Germans  for  the  time  being  dwelt  together  in  comparative  amity. 
Their  passions  broke  loose  now  and  again,  but  on  the  whole  they  ac- 
complished a  fair  amount  of  business.  Bills  were  passed  for  the  exten- 
sion and  consolidation  of  the  railroads  and  for  the  construction  of  canals 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Danube,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Moldau.  WTien  the 
Reichsrath  reassembled  in  October,  after  the  summer  recess,  the  con- 
flict of  nationalities  broke  out  with  renewed  vigor. 

In  Hungary  the  chief  legislative  work  of  the  year  was  the  passage 
of  the  Incompatibility  Bill,  which  specified  with  much  particularity  the 
occupations  that  were  incompatible  with  membership  in  Parliament. 
The  measure  was  necessitated  by  abuses  which  had  arisen  through  the 
connection  of  members  of  Parliament  with  establishments  that  did  busi- 
ness with  the  State.  It  was  an  extension  of  a  less  specific  law  that  had 
been  passed  in  1875. 

Army  reorganization  had  been  the  important  topic  in  Belgium  for 
several  years.  The  various  political  factions  had  different  criticisms  to 
offer  against  the  prevailing  military  system.  The  most  important  ob- 
objection  was  made  to  the  plan  of  "  substitution."  The  army  was  re- 
cruited by  lot,  but  any  man  upon  whom  the  lot  fell  could  escape  service 
by  payment  of  sixteen  hundred  francs.  This  discrimination  in  favor 
of  the  rich  was  resented  by  the  Liberals  and  the  Socialists,  but  the 
Catholic  party,  which  was  in  control  of  the  Government,  had  held  to 
it  firmly.  A  commission  of  legislators  and  army  officers  was  appointed 
toward  the  close  of  1900  to  deal  with  the  general  question  of  reorgani- 
zation, and  the  Government  assumed  an  attitude  of  apparent  willing- 
ness to  abide  by  the  conclusions  of  the  commission.  The  Catholics  and 
the  anti-military  members  of  the  commission  endeavored  to  embarrass 
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the  proceedings  by  withdrawing  from  the  discussions,  but  the  commis- 
sion finally  voted  to  suppress  the  substitution  and  to  establish  the  prin- 
ciple of  military  service  for  all  able  citizens;  to  shorten  the  period 
of  required  service ;  and  to  increase  the  annual  enlistment  from  thirteen 
thousand  men  to  eighteen  thousand,  in  order  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
which  would  be  caused  by  the  cutting  down  of  the  period  of  service. 

These  recommendations  did  not  satisfy  the  Catholic  Government. 
So  the  party  in  power  introduced  into  Parliament  a  plan  to  shorten 
the  term  of  service  and  to  augment  the  size  of  the  army  by  voluntary 
enlistment.  The  substitution  was  to  be  retained.  The  bill  embodying 
this  Government  plan  was  discussed  in  Parliament  throughout  the  year, 
and  was  finally  advanced  in  the  Chambers  to  its  first  reading.  But  it 
was  not  yet  law,  and  it  did  not  seem  likely  to  become  so,  for  all  parties 
were  dissatisfied  with  its  provisions. 

Another  important  legislative  step  taken  in  Belgium  in  1901  was 
the  enactment  of  a  law  for  the  suppression  of  gambling.  At  two  re- 
sorts, Ostend  and  Spa,  the  gambling  interests  were  very  strong  finan- 
cially, and  the  bill  which  was  fathered  by  the  Senate  aimed  to  except 
these  two  places  from  the  general  prohibition,  but  in  all  other  parts  of 
the  country  to  punish  gamblers  as  well  as  promoters  of  gambling.  The 
Chamber  of  Representatives  refused  to  compromise  with  the  evil  and 
before  the  year  was  over  forced  the  Senate  to  accept  a  measure  prohib- 
iting gambling  without  excepting  Ostend  and  Spa,  and  providing  for 
the  punishment  of  the  promoters  of  gambling,  but  not  of  the  gamblers 
themselves. 

Holland,  too,  was  occupied  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  before 
the  defeat  of  the  Liberal  Ministry,  with  the  problem  of  military  re- 
organization. The  Dutch  army  had  been  replenished  by  the  annual 
conscription  of  eleven  thousand  men,  who  had  to  serve  in  person,  nom- 
inally for  five  years,  though  in  reality  only  for  twelve  months.  The 
new  law,  passed  in  1901,  raised  the  annual  contingent  to  seventeen 
thousand  men,  requiring  of  the  infantry  a  nominal  eight  years  of  active 
service.  Recruits  were  to  be  given  steady  instruction  for  eight  and 
one-half  months,  and  thereafter,  until  the  expiration  of  the  full  term, 
were  to  undergo  a  few  weeks  of  exercise  every  two  years.  After  com- 
pleting their  eight  years,  soldiers  were  to  be  included  in  the  Landwehr, 
or  reserve,  for  seven  years,  during  which  there  were  to  be  two  field, 
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service  periods  of  one  week  each.  The  old  plan  of  exempting  only  sons 
from  the  conscription  was  abandoned,  and  the  State  agreed  to  indem- 
nify families  which  were  deprived  of  their  means  of  support  by  the 
service  of  only  sons.  When  the  States  General  entered  upon  its  ses- 
sion in  September  Queen  Wilhelmina  delivered  a  speech  from  the 
throne  which  was  remarkable  in  that  the  most  important  legislation 
she  proposed  dealt  with  social  and  moral  questions.  Thus,  measures 
were  announced  against  gambling  and  drunkenness ;  there  was  a  plan 
to  extend  obligatory  accident  insurance  among  laborers;  and  a  law 
was  being  prepared  to  deal  with  compulsory  insurance  against  sickness 
and  old  age. 

The  Swedish  Riksdag  began  consideration  of  an  army  reform  bill 
in  January,  1901.     Many  months  of  discussion,  amendment,  and  com- 
promise were  required  before  the  measure  finally  won  the  approval  of 
both  Chambers.     In  its  final  form  provision  w^s  made  for  an  increase 
in  the  pay  of  soldiers.     As  to  time  of  service,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
infantry,  the  fortification  artillery  and  engineers,  and  the  train  should 
actually  serve  for  two  hundred  and  forty  days— one  hundred  and  fifty 
days  as  recruits,  and  thirty  days  in  each  of  the  three  ensuing  years. 
The  cavalry,  the  field  artillery,  and  the  field  engineers  were  to  give 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  to  the  service — two  hundred  and 
eighty-one  days  as  recruits,  with  two  annual  repetition  courses  of  forty- 
two  days  each.    This  plan  was  adopted.     Army  reform  was  not  the 
only  important  legislative  question  in  Sweden.    The  Legislature  passed 
the   Government  Accidents   Insurance   Bill.     Among  the   successful 
measures  of  the  year  were  a  bill  against  usury,  a  bill  establishing  legal 
procedure,  and  a  bill  encouraging  the  larger  use  of  peat  as  fuel.    The 
questions  of  national  bank  reform  and  the  conservation  of  shipping 
interests  were  prominently  before  the  Riksdag. 

The  change  of  Ministers  in  Spain,  early  in  March,  bringing  the  Lib- 
erals to  power,  with  Sefior  Sagasta  as  Premier,  was  followed  by  meas- 
ures for  the  restriction  of  unauthorized  religious  orders.  The  problem 
was,  in  the  first  instance,  administrative  rather  than  legislative.  Most 
of  the  monks  and  many  of  the  regular  parish  priests  were  believed  to 
sympathize  with  the  Carlist  movement,  which  was  showing  signs  of  re- 
newed strength,  and  the  Government  promptly  insisted  upon  the  sub- 
mission to  it  of  complete  records  of  the  activity  of  the  religious  orders 
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that  had  not  been  recognized  by  the  concordat  of  1851.  The  question 
was  not  brought  to  a  focus  in  the  Cortes  until  the  session  reopened  in 
October,  after  the  summer  recess.  A  sharp  parliamentary  struggle  then 
began,  the  Clericals  demanding  larger  immunity  from  Government  con- 
trol. The  Sagasta  Ministry  was,  however,  more  than  strong  enough 
to  hold  its  own.  Sefior  Sagasta  made  it  clear  that  Spain  treated  the 
clergy  more  liberally  than  did  any  other  country.  The  moderate  re- 
striction of  the  orders  was  a  necessity  for  public  safety. 

Japan  had  some  difficulty  during  the  early  months  of  the  year  with 
the  question  of  land  tenure  by  foreigners.  There  was  a  treaty  stipula- 
tion that  "  existing  leases  in  perpetuity,  under  which  property  is  now 
held  in  the  [foreign]  settlements,  shall  be  confirmed,  and  no  conditions 
whatsoever,  except  those  contained  in  such  existing  leases,  shall  be  im- 
posed in  respect  of  such  property."  Now,  Japanese  law  did  not  recog- 
nize the  title  of  "perpetual  lease,''  but  the  foreign  residents  insisted 
upon  this  form  of  title,  and  after  some  negotiation  the  Diet  passed  a 
special  act  to  cover  the  situation. 

In  Siam  several  reforms  were  carried  through.  A  new  land  regis- 
tration system  was  adopted,  with  an  idea  of  making  title  secure  and 
establishing  boundaries  beyond  doubt.    A  copyright  law  was  issued. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
CONFLICTING    NATIONAL   ELEMENTS 

Every  strong  Government  naturally  opposes  any  tendency  toward 
the  limitation  of  its  authority.  The  unification  of  conflicting  national 
elements  within  its  boundaries  is  an  essential  policy,  and  this  end  is 
sought  either  through  arbitrary  methods  of  control  or  through  concilia- 
tion. Unfortunately,  conciliation  seldom  proves  successful;  a  firm 
hand  appears  to  be  necessary,  for  national  feeling  is  persistent.  Ger- 
many resorts  to  harsh  restrictions  to  Germanize  the  Poles ;  Russia  uses 
questionable  measures  to  Russianize  the  Finns ;  England  scarcely  knows 
what  course  to  take  with  her  Irish ;  in  Austria,  w^here  conflicting  na- 
tionalities are  of  comparatively  equal  strength,  the  difficulty  of  concilia- 
tion is  apparent.  And  yet  the  inharmony  of  part  of  a  body  politic  is  a 
source  of  weakness  to  the  whole. 

But  how  is  a  conflicting  national  element  in  any  country  to  be 
brought  into  line?  Russia's  method,  as  seen  in  Finland,  is  to  take 
away  the  remnants  of  popular  liberty  and  reduce  all  the  inhabitants  to  a 
common  level  of  subjection.  Germany's  method  is  to  Germanize  the 
schools ;  to  insist  upon  a  full  official  use  of  the  German  language ;  to 
scatter  the  young  army  recruits  from  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  through 
Prussian  or  Saxon  regiments,  or  to  send  the  Polish  soldiers  to  Bavaria 
-—in  other  words,  to  take  the  young  men  from  their  familiar  surround- 
ings and  let  them  lose  their  national  identity  in  a  multitude  of  imperial 
Germans.  These  methods  involve  many  injustices.  How  completely 
they  succeed  in  the  long  run  cannot  be  said. 

Irish  Agitation 

The  grievances  of  the  Irish  people  have  never  been  unheard  for 
want  of  voices  to  declare  them.  The  Irish  agitation  has  centered  on 
two  aims — home  rule  and  the  abolition  of  landlordism.      Meanwhile 
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there  has  been  of  late  years  in  Ireland  a  definite  and  promising  attempt 
to  revive  national  feeling,  the  movement  being  artistic  and  intellectual 
as  well  as  political,  industrial,  and  commercial.  The  Irish  members  of 
Parliament  have  kept  the  situation  before  the  British  people.  During 
the  session  of  1901  these  Nationalist  members  were  unusually  aggres- 
sive. They  were  not  able  to  carry  measures  for  themselves,  but  they 
were  strong  enough  to  make  trouble ;  and  they  were  shrewd  politicians. 
Being  unable  to  secure  the  passage  of  their  bills,  they  ingeniously  ob- 
structed business  during  the  first  part  of  the  winter  by  demanding  divi- 
sions of  the  House  on  minor  questions,  taking  up  so  much  time  in  this 
way  that,  if  it  had  been  continued,  the  House  would  never  have  got 
through  with  its  necessary  work. 

During  the  debate  on  the  King's  Speech  from  the  Throne  the  Irish 
members  offered  two  amendments,  both  of  which  failed  to  pass.  The 
first,  moved  by  John  Redmond,  leader  of  the  Irish  forces  in  the  House, 
declared  that  the  existing  system  of  land  tenure  in  Ireland  was  unsat- 
isfactory and  that  the  only  solution  of  the  land  question  lay  in  a  sys- 
tem of  compulsory  sale  of  the  land  to  the  Irish  tenants.  Under  the 
existing  Purchase  Acts,  as  Mr.  Balfour,  the  Government  leader,  pointed 
out,  one-tenth  of  the  Irish  land  had  gone  into  the  possession  of  peasant 
proprietors.  But  the  Nationalists  insisted  that  the  process  was  too 
slow,  and  that  it  was  accompanied  by  much  injustice  on  the  part  of  the 
Land  Commission.  Mr.  Redmond  asserted,  apparently  on  good 
grounds,  that  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  Irish  people  desired  compul- 
sory sale.  But  the  Government  maintained  the  opinion  that  such  a 
plan  would  be  very  hazardous. 

The  second  Irish  amendment  declared  that  the  use  of  the  machinery 
of  justice  to  hamper  the  operations  of  the  United  Irish  League  ought  to 
cease,  since  the  aims  of  the  League  were  commendable.  In  defending 
the  amendment,  which  he  himself  introduced^  William  O'Brien  said 
that  the  main  objects  of  the  League  were  to  stimulate  peasant  proprie- 
torship and  to  secure  the  agricultural  development  of  large  tracts  of 
fertile  land  which  were  now  in  the  possession  of  graziers.  The  League, 
he  said,  had  been  guilty  of  virtually  no  crimes ;  nevertheless,  the  Govern- 
ment officials  lost  no  opportunity  to  lay  crimes  at  its  door.  Opponents 
of  the  Nationalists  answered  Mr.  O'Brien  with  assertions  that  the 
League  U3^d  intimidation  an4  oth^r  forms  of  tyranny,  thou^^h  it  wa§ 
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difficult  to  establish  actual  proofs  of  its  illegal  methods.    This  amend- 
ment, like  Mr.  Redmond's,  was  voted  down  by  a  large  majority. 

Several  times  during  the  session  the  Irish  members  caused  sensa- 
tional outbreaks  in  the  House.  In  the  course  of  a  discussion  of  Boer 
War  issues  on  February  19,  J.  O'Donnell  arose  and  began  an  address 
in  the  Irish  language.  The  Speaker  called  him  to  order,  saying  that 
to  address  the  House  in  the  Erse  tongue  was  an  unknown  practice. 
Mr.  O'Donnell  persisted,  but  was  finally  shut  off. 

In  the  brief  debate  that  followed,  John  Redmond  said  that  there 
was  no  rule  to  prevent  any  member  from  using  the  language  that  was 
most  familiar  to  him.  He  recalled  that  he  had  once  heard  a  Maori 
member  of  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  address  the  New  Zealand 
House  in  the  Maori  language.  The  Speaker  replied  that,  though  there 
was  no  rule  on  the  subject,  precedent  was  all  against  a  member  of  Par- 
liament speaking  in  any  other  tongue  than  English. 

Mr.  O'Donnell  declared  that  he  would  repeat  his  attempt  at  every 
opportunity  and  would  desist  only  when  suspended  for  disorderly  con- 
duct. The  historic  Erse  language  was  spoken  and  understood  by  more 
than  a  million  people.  The  efforts  of  the  English  to  obliterate  the 
language  were,  he  held,  part  of  the  policy  of  destroying  Irish  nation* 
ality. 

The  dilatory  tactics  employed  in  the  House  by  the  Irish  members, 
led  the  majority  to  apply  rules  of  closure,  limiting  debate.  An  enforce- 
ment of  this  policy  was  followed  by  a  disgraceful  scene.  About  mid- 
night on  March  5  the  Government  moved  the  closure  on  a  vote  of  a 
large  appropriation  for  education.  The  Irish  section  of  the  bill  had 
not  been  debated  when  the  closure  was  applied,  or  at  least  it  had  re- 
ceived too  little  discussion  to  satisfy  the  Nationalists.  So,  when  the 
division  was  taken,  the  Nationalist  members  refused  to  leave  their 
scats,  and  shouted,  "  Gag!  Gag!  "  Twice  the  Chairman  urged  the  re- 
calcitrants to  go  to  the  lobby,  and  on  their  persistent  refusal  he  reported 
the  situation  to  the  Speaker,  who  had  been  hastily  summoned.  The 
Speaker  named  twelve  members  as  guilty  of  refusing  to  obey  the  order 
of  division,  and  the  House  promptly  carried  a  motion  to  suspend  the 
members  thus  named.  The  suspended  members  refused  to  withdraw, 
and  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  was  instructed  to  enforce  the  order.  Then 
«irose  a  great  uproar.    The  Sergeant-at-Arms  called  a  number  of  police- 
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men  to  his  assistance,  and,  one  by  one,  nine  of  the  suspended  members 
were  borne  struggling  from  the  Chamber,  shouting  "  God  save  Ire- 
land !  "  while  their  sympathizers  screamed  "  Shame !  "  "  Don't  kill 
them !  "  and  so  forth.  One  member  had  been  named  and  suspended  by 
mistake,  and  on  the  following  day  he  was  reinstated  with  due  apology. 

In  order  that  similar  scenes  of  violence  might  not  mar  the  dignity 
of  the  House  in  the  future,  the  Government  proposed  a  rule  which,  as 
passed  in  amended  form,  provided  that,  if  members  were  suspended 
(the  custCMnary  suspension  being  for  one  week)  and  refused  to  leave 
the  House  quietly,  their  suspension  should  continue  in  force  during 
the  entire  session.  In  the  debate  that  preceded  the  adoption  of  this 
rule  John  Redmond  gave  a  clear  statement  of  the  Nationalist  position. 
The  Irish  members,  he  said,  regarded  their  suspension  as  an  honor 
rather  than  as  a  reproach.  They  were  foreigners  in  England,  and  they 
looked  upon  Parliament  as  an  instrument  for  the  oppression  of  Ireland. 
They  could  but  resist  the  shutting  off  of  debate  on  Irish  topics. 

The  Nationalists  were  doubtless  treated  cavalierly,  but  they  had 
little  ground  for  asserting,  as  Mr.  Redmond  did,  that  they  had  not  been 
allowed  a  fair  proportion  of  the  time  of  the  House.  As  Mr.  Balfour 
pointed  out,  the  Irish  members  had  made  eighty-four  speeches  since  the 
session  began,  and  one-quarter  of  all  the  time  of  the  House  had  been 
devoted  to  Irish  topics. 

In  May,  Irish  matters  again  reached  a  critical  state.  William 
O'Brien's  weekly  paper.  The  Irish  People,  was  suppressed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  printing  a  scurrilous  attack  on  King  Edward.  The  Irish 
members  of  the  House  seized  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  charge 
the  Government  with  denying  the  right  of  free  speech.  Several  fiery 
addresses  were  delivered.  The  contention  was  that  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  not  the  executive  authority,  should  determine  whether  the 
article  was  seditious  libel.  The  point  made  by  the  Government  speak- 
ers was  that  the  article  was  a  gross  offense  against  decency.  A  motion 
of  protest  was  voted  down. 

Disaffection  in  Germany 

Of  the  fifteen  million  Poles  in  existence,  about  eight  millions  dwell 
in  Russian  territory,  about  four  millions  in  Austrian,  and  about  three 
millions  are  in  Germany.    The  German  Poles  are  in  eastern  Prussia, 
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and  mostly  in  the  Province  of  Posen.  Their  national  feeling,  crushed 
by  the  partition  of  their  country,  showed  signs  of  revival  during  the 
closing  years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  the  Prussian  Government 
became  alarmed  at  its  appearance.  In  1886  Bismarck  inaugurated  a 
policy  of  sending  German  settlers  to  the  Polish  districts,  but  the  plan 
was  not  very  successful,  for  the  Poles  increased  more  rapidly  than  did 
the  Germans.  The  Polish  language  was  not  permitted  to  be  taught  in 
the  schools,  but  the  children  learned  it  at  home.  The  Poles  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  civil  service,  but  they  were  active  in  the  professions  and 
in  industrial  life.  They  felt  that  they  were  being  persecuted,  and  this 
sense  of  martyrdom  stimulated  their  national  feeling. 

I 

Toward  the  close  of  1901  there  were  occurrences  in  Posen  that  en- 
raged and  embittered  the  Poles  and  awakened  the  sympathy  of  people 
in  other  countries. 

A  German  society,  the  H  K  T,  named  from  the  initials  of  its  found- 
ers, Hannemann,  Keineman,  and  Tiedemann,  had  worked  diligently  to 
promote  German  feeling  in  eastern  Prussia,  and  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment chose  to  support  the  demands  of  this  organization.  Evidence  of 
anti-German  conspiracies  was  sought  by  Government  officials.  It  was 
easy  to  ascertain  that  many  Polish  subjects  of  Prussia  were  hoping  for  a 
better  future  for  their  nationality.  Proofs  of  hostility  to  German  rule 
were  found  in  a  number  of  cases  and  several  Polish  journalists  and  stu- 
dents were  tried  and  imprisoned  on  this  count. 

More  brutal  applications  of  the  policy  of  Germanization  were  made 
in  the  public  schools.  At  Wreschen  some  school  children,  being  called 
upon  to  answer  in  German  the  questions  of  the  catechism,  refused, 
pleading  that  they  were  Poles,  not  Germans,  and  that  they  "  did  not 
wish  to  learn  the  German  religion."  By  the  order  of  the  school  inspec- 
tor some  twenty  of  these  children  were  flogged.  Their  parents  and 
friends  broke  into  the  school,  protesting  loudly,  and  because  they  had 
protested,  they  were  arrested  and  sentenced  to  prison,  some  of  them 
for  as  long  as  two  and  one-half  years. 

The  brutal  treatment  of  the  children  at  Wreschen  and  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  their  elders  for  daring  to  make  objection  were  attrib- 
uted in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  German  authorities,  in  their  eagerness 
to  make  true  Germans  of  the  youngs  Poles,  had  been  paying  prizes  to 
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the  school-teachers  who  obtained  the  quickest  results  in  teaching  the 
German  language  to  Polish  children.  Desire  to  win  the  prizes  is  said 
to  have  incited  many  teachers  to  cruel  actions.  But  whatever  its  cause, 
the  uncompromising  severity  of  the  Germans  seemed  to  have  an  effect 
the  opposite  of  what  was  intended.  Such  prominent  Poles  as  Henry 
Sienkiewicz,  the  novelist,  came  to  the  assistance  of  their  fellow-country- 
men with  tongue  and  pen. 

In  the  German  Reichstag  Prince  Ferdinand  Radziwill  voiced  the 
complaints  of  Prussian  Poland.  He  criticized  the  German  officials  for 
their  brutality  and  offered  objection  to  the  destruction  of  "  one  of  the 
dearest  possessions  of  the  Polish  people  " — their  use  of  the  vernacular. 
Replying  to  Prince  Radziwill,  the  Count  von  Biilow  said  that,  as  Ger- 
many's guiding  statesman,  his  only  standard  of  action  would  be  the 
welfare  of  the  State.  He  seemed  to  regard  the  Polish  cause  as  a  danger 
that  must  be  strenuously  opposed.  The  question,  he  said,  was  one  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Prussian  Parliament  rather  than  of  the  Imperial 
Reichstag. 

So  the  ghost  of  Poland  still  walked — like  the  ghost  of  Ireland.  The 
spirit  of  militarism,  which  had  waxed  strong  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  was  apparently  on  the  wane,  and  the  new  era  promised  a  recru- 
descence of  national  feeling  in  every  subject  people. 

II 

The  haughty  notions  of  honor  that  were  entertained  in  the  German 
army  had  developed  a  custom  of  fighting  duels  on  the  slightest  provo- 
cation. Early  in  1901  several  dueling  incidents  were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Reichstag.  It  was  shown  that  certain  candidates  for 
commissions  in  the  reserve  had  been  rejected  because  they  expressed 
disapproval  of  dueling.  The  Minister  of  War,  however,  explained  that 
the  examiners  who  had  put  questions  as  to  dueling  had  been  punished 
and  that  the  rejected  candidates  were  to  be  reexamined.  Dueling,  the 
Minister  continued,  had  decreased,  thanks  to  the  imperial  decree  of 
four  years  before,  establishing  courts  of  honor. 

Flagrant  instances  were,  nevertheless,  reported  every  now  and  then. 
During  the  discussion  just  mentioned,  reference  was  made  to  an  occur- 
rence which  had  created  great  excitement  in  Germany.  A  man  named 
Riiger  had  violently  assaulted  a  certain  Captain  Adams,  and  a  duel 
had  been  promptly  arranged  to  satisfy  the  offended  Captain,  who,  with 
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the  advantage  of  considerable  experience  in  affairs  of  honor,  was  'ex- 
pected to  kill  his  assailant.  Riiger  had  a  brother,  an  army  lieutenant 
Learning  of  the  projected  duel,  and  realizing  that  Captain  Adams  was 
almost  certain  to  kill  his  opponent,  Lieutenant  Riiger,  to  save  his 
brother's  life,  murdered  Captain  Adams. 

In  November,  1901,  another  duel  aroused  much  indignation,  at  least 
outside  of  army  circles.  A  young  officer.  Lieutenant  Blaskowitz,  while 
trying  to  get  home  after  a  convivial  gathering,  fell  down  in  the  street, 
and  struck  an  officer  who  tried  to  help  him  up.  Blaskowitz  was  un- 
doubtedly drunk.  The  next  day  he  expressed  his  regret,  and  offered 
to  make  ample  apology,  but  a  military  court  of  honor  decided  that  he 
must  either  fight  or  resign  from  the  army.  He  chose  to  fight,  and  was 
killed  in  the  ensuing  duel.  The  Government  cashiered  the  officer  who 
had  presided  at  the  court  of  honor,  and  the  officer  who  killed  Blasko- 
witz was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  in  a  fortress. 

Ill 

Another  phase  of  arbitrary  army  administration  was  seen  in  the  so- 
called  Krosigk  court-martial.  Captain  von  Krosigk,  a  brutal  discipli- 
narian, was  murdered.  There  was  no  evidence  as  to  who  his  assassins 
were,  but  three  men  were  suspected.  They  were  tried  by  court-martial 
and  were  acquitted.  The  authorities,  evidently  dissatisfied  with  the 
possibility  that  the  murder  might  go  unpunished,  refused  to  accept  the 
court-martial's  decision  in  the  case  of  two  of  the  suspects,  Martin  and 
Hickel,  and  ordered  that  they  be  tried  before  a  superior  military  court. 

At  this  second  trial  no  new  evidence  was  brought  forward,  and  even 
the  prosecutor  expressed  doubt  of  the  complicity  of  the  suspects  in  the 
crime.  Nevertheless,  the  court,  while  acquitting  Hickel,  sentenced 
Martin  to  death.  The  military  authorities  now  decided  that  Hickel 
had  been  improperly  acquitted,  and  that  he  should  be  tried  again.  But 
in  the  furor  of  popular  indignation  that  followed  the  court's  action  the 
Emperor  intervened  and  ordered  both  men  retried  in  another  military 
district. 

The  German  Emperor's  autocracy  was  strongly  shown  during  the 
year  in  connection  with  a  lamentable  attack  upon  his  person.  While 
he  was  riding  through  the  streets  of  Bremen,  on  March  6,  he  was 
struck  on  the  cheek  by  an  iron  bolt,  which  was  thrown  by  a  weak- 
minded  lad,  named  Weiland.     The  missile  made  a  wound  about  an  inch 
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and  one-half  long,  but  the  injury,  though  painful,  was  not  serious. 

This  assault  caused  an  outburst  of  sympathetic  feeling  toward  the 
Emperor  and  of  gratitude  that  the  royal  life  had  been  spared.  But  the 
Emperor,  by  an  impulsive  expression  of  resentment,  somewhat  lost  pub- 
lic favor.  The  Prussian  Diet  had  sent  him  congratulations  on  his  es- 
cape from  serious  injury.  His  reply,  as  announced  in  the  Lower 
House,  stated  "  that  his  Majesty  was  sorely  pained  by  the  outrage  at 
Bremen,  because  it  convinced  him  that  since  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
William  I.  respect  for  the  authorities  had  decreased  among  the  people, 
and  particularly  among  the  youth.  The  Emperor  thought  that  every- 
body, without  distinction,  should  share  in  the  blame  for  existing 
conditions." 

Naturally  this  retort  to  a  message  of  congratulation  failed  to  please 
the  German  people.  It  was  suggested  freely  that  the  Emperor  had 
only  himself  to  blame  for  the  conditions  he  described.  It  seemed  un- 
just that  the  Emperor  should  cite  as  an  instance  of  general  disrespect 
for  authority  the  act  of  an  irresponsible  epileptic. 

Revolts  in  Russia 

The  leaven  of  liberty  works  in  the  Russian  universities.  As  the 
light  of  learning  spreads,  the  gloomy  horrors  and  injustices  of  the  Rus- 
sian political  system  become  more  and  more  apparent  to  the  people. 
It  would  seem  as  though  the  only  way  to  extirpate  the  revolutionary 
spirit  would  be  to  suppress  the  higher  education. 

In  1901  the  student  riots  of  1899  and  1900  were  repeated.  The 
Government  promulgated  measures  to  prevent  noisy  student  demonstra- 
tions, the  principal  means  of  repression  being  a  rule  that  all  students 
who  took  part  in  such  demonstrations  would  be  liable  to  compulsory 
service  as  private  soldiers  in  the  army,  whether  or  not  they  had  already 
served  as  soldiers  for  the  regular  period.  This  law  was  fathered  by  the 
Minister  of  Instruction,  M.  Bogoliepoff,  who  was  later  assassinated  by 
2  student. 

As  a  result  of  disturbances  at  Kieff,  near  the  end  of  1900,  about  one 
hundred  obstreperous  students  were  arrested,  and  about  twenty  of  these 
were  enrolled  in  the  army.  It  was  currently  reported  that  these  unwill- 
ing soldiers  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  were  sentenced 
to  be  shot,  but  were  afterward  pardoned  by  the  Czar.    Various  Rus- 
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sians  of  note  who  showed  their  sympathy  with  the  Kieff  students  were 
severely  punished. 

In  March,  1901,  the  agitation  became  pronounced.  Nearly  four 
hundred  students  were  arrested  at  Moscow  for  taking  part  in  riotous 
demonstrations.  At  St.  Petersburg,  on  March  17,  a  mass  was  said 
in  the  Kazan  cathedral  for  the  murdered  M.  BogoHepoff.  A  mob  of 
students,  gathering  in  the  adjacent  streets,  was  swelled  by  other  mal- 
contents. Some  of  the  students  entered  the  cathedral  during  the  service 
and  created  a  disturbance  by  smoking  and  talking  and  whistling.  One 
seized  a  religious  banner  and  used  it  as  a  weapon  when  the  authorities 
tried  to  turn  the  rioters  out.  In  the  streets  outside,  revolutionary  leaf- 
lets were  distributed.  The  police  and  Cossacks  charged  the  crow^d, 
and  after  a  struggle  in  which  many  were  injured,  about  seven  hundred 
students  were  made  prisoners. 

The  appointment  of  General  Vannovsky  to  succeed  M.  BogoHepoff 
as  Minister  of  Instruction  was  calculated  to  mollify  the  students,  espe- 
cially as  the  imperial  rescript  issued  on  the  occasion  of  the  appoint- 
ment admitted  the  need  of  reform  in  the  educational  system.  "  The 
experiences  of  recent  years,"  ran  the  rescript,  "  have  shown  the  exist- 
ence of  defects  in  our  scholastic  system  so  material  that  I  think  the  time 
has  come  to  undertake  an  immediate  and  thorough  revision  and  im- 
provement." 

General  Vannovsky's  first  step  was  to  reopen  the  universities  and 
submit  to  the  students  themselves  the  question  whether  they  would  pre- 
fer to  have  their  examinations  postponed  from  spring  until  autumn  in 
order  that  those  of  their  comrades  who  had  been  sent  away  might  re- 
turn and  participate.  The  students  by  a  large  vote  adopted  resolutions 
favoring  the  suggested  postponement.  The  Minister  also  made  a  point 
of  instituting  an  inquiry  as  to  the  needs  of  the  Russian  universities. 

But  the  quieting  effect  of  these  steps  was  only  temporary.  In  May 
there  were  new  outbreaks,  and  fresh  reprisals  by  the  police.  Three 
hundred  workmen,  some  of  whom  were  really  disguised  students,  were 
arrested  at  Ekaterinoslaff  and  flogged  for  participation  in  a  riot.  A 
demonstration  at  Tiflis  was  quelled  only  after  a  number  of  persons  had 
been  killed  or  wounded  during  a  struggle  between  the  mob  and  the 
police.  Unquiet  prevailed  through  the  rest  of  the  year.  In  November, 
when  a  deputation  of  students  called  upon  General  Vannovsk>'  and 
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asked  him  that  all  students  who  had  been  expelled  be  permitted  to  re- 
turn, he  replied  that  in  every  case  where  the  expulsion  had  been  due 
to  taking  part  in  student  demonstrations  permission  to  return  had  been 
granted.  He  further  said,  however,  that  some  of  the  Jewish  students 
who  had  been  expelled  could  not  return,  because  there  were  already 
in  the  universities  as  large  a  proportion  of  Jews  as  was  permitted 
by  law.     The  promised  reforms,  it  may  be  added,  were  slow  to  come. 

II 

Count  Leo  Tolstoy,  man  of  letters,  rigid  moralist,  practical  expon- 
ent of  the  gospel  of  work ;  Count  Tolstoy,  author  of  "  Anna  Karenina  " 
and  "  Resurrection,*'  proprietor  of  the  farm  at  Yasnaya  Polyana,  op- 
ponent of  militarism,  and  apostle  of  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance, — 
this  person  occupied  a  peculiar  position.  Outside  of  Russia  he  was 
ever>'where  revered  as  a  writer  of  genius,  and  in  many  countries  his 
teachings  had  given  rise  to  cults.  Surprise  was  often  expressed  that 
the  Russian  Government  permitted  him  to  give  out  his  views,  to  criti- 
cise the  existing  order.  But  the  truth  was  that,  however  wide  his  rec- 
ognition in  other  countries,  in  Russia  he  represented  no  strong  move- 
ment. The  inarticulate  peasants  were  not  capable  of  understanding 
him;  the  radicals,  agitators,  fiery  students,  nihilists,  usually  admired 
his  genius,  but  found  little  support  in  his  teaching ;  for  they  were  ag- 
gressive, atheistic,  socialistic ;  he  was  passive,  ethical.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  Tolstoy's  lack  of  real  influence  in  Russia  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  Government's  toleration  of  him. 

In  1899  Tolstoy  was  excommunicated  from  the  Orthodox  Church, 
The  promulgation  was  not  published  until  some  months  later,  and 
when  it  appeared  it  proved  mild  though  firm  in  its  statement  of  the 
case.  It  recited  that  "  Count  Tolstoy,  to  the  grief  and  horror  of  the 
whole  orthodox  world,  has,  by  speech  and  writing,  unceasingly  striven 
to  separate  himself  from  all  communion  with  the  Orthodox  Church, 
and  this  not  only  clandestinely,  but  openly  and  in  the  knowledge  of  all 
persons.  .  .  .  Consequently,  the  Orthodox  Church  no  longer  consid- 
ers him  to  be  one  of  its  members,  and  cannot  regard  him  as  such 
so  long  as  he  does  not  repent  and  does  not  become  reconciled  to  the 
church."  From  this  it  appears  that  before  the  church  excommunicated 
Tolstoy,  Tolstoy  excommunicated  the  church. 

The  usual  radical  demonstration  followed  the  excommunication  of 
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Count  Tolstoy.  Several  hundred  students  at  St.  Petersburg  marched 
to  the  Kazan  cathedral  and  demanded  that  they,  too,  be  placed  under 
the  ban.  Moreover,  Tolstoy's  wife,  the  Countess,  wrote  a  vehement 
letter  of  protest  to  M.  Pobyedonostseff,  the  Procurator-General  of  the 
Holy  Synod.  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  old  Count  cared  very 
much  what  the  church  authorities  said  about  him.  His  wife,  however, 
was  still  an  adherent  of  the  church,  and  she  was  concerned  over  the 
excommunication  of  her  husband. 

The  Holy  Synod,  to  which  is  entrusted  the  superintendence  of  the 
religious  affairs  of  the  Russian  Empire,  is  the  third  of  the  four  Boards 
of  Government.  It  is  composed  of  three  metropolitans  and  several 
bishops.  The  decisions  of  the  Holy  Synod  are  promulgated  in  tlie 
name  of  the  Czar,  and  its  proceedings  have  no  weight  unless  approved 
by  him.  The  Procurator-General,  M.  Pobyedonostseff,  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  men  in  Russia.  Virtually  omnipotent  in  the  affairs  of 
the  church,  since  the  Czar  usually  deferred  to  the  advice  of  his  officials, 
he  was  a  kind  of  spiritual  Torquemada,  scenting  heresy  afar  off.  A 
writer  in  a  current  periodical  described  him  thus :  "  Thin,  dry,  some- 
what pinched  features,  cast  in  the  Byzantine  mold;  cold,  sharp  eyes, 
rendered  colder  still  by  the  spectacles  that  shielded  them,  and  whose 
glance  is  as  frigid  as  the  cheerless  rays  of  the  winter's  sun;  a  jerky, 
emphatic  mode  of  delivery  and  a  fidgety  demeanor  betoken  the  political 
algebraist,  the  lay  ascetic,  whose  sharp  points  and  angles  have  not  yet 
been  rounded  off  by  contact  with  the  every-day  world." 

In  the  spring  of  1901  two  letters  addressed  to  the  Czar  by  Count 
Tolstoy  were  secretly  circulated  in  Russia.  The  first  was  a  protest 
against  religious  persecutions.  It  recommended  a  revision  of  the  laws 
relating  to  religion.  The  second  letter,  which  is  too  long  to  be  quoted 
fully,  took  the  recent  revolutionary  agitations  as  a  text,  and  charged 
the  blame  for  the  riots  not  to  the  people,  but  to  the  administration, 
which  had  persisted  in  clinging  to  "  a  brutal  and  antiquated  form  of 
government."  Tolstoy's  scheme  of  reforms  was  significant  as  showing 
the  need  of  reforms.  The  principles  on  which  the  plan  was  founded 
were  recognized  in  nearly  all  the  civilized  countries. 

The  first  proposal  was  that  the  peasants  should  be  given  equal  rights 
with  the  other  classes  of  the  population.  To  accomplish  this  it  would 
be  essential  (i)  to  abolish  the  arbitrary  institution  of  rural  administra- 
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tors  (Zemskie  Nachalniki),  which  controlled  the  acts  of  the  peasants' 
representative  institutions.  (2)  To  abolish  the  special  rules  restrain- 
ing the  relations  between  workingmen  and  their  employers.  (3)  To 
free  the  peasants  from  the  necessity  of  purchasing  passports  in  order 
to  move  from  place  to  place,  and  also  from  other  oppressive  imposi- 
tions, laid  upon  the  peasants  alone,  such  as  furnishing  accommodations 
and  horses  and  carts  for  the  soldiery  and  providing  men  for  the  rural 
police.  (4)  To  abolish  the  system  of  collective  responsibility  for  ar- 
rears or  taxes,  by  which  the  debts  of  some  are  paid  by  others,  and  also 
to  remit  the  annual  tribute  for  the  land  which  had  been  allotted  to  the 
peasants  at  the  time  of  their  emancipation  forty  years  before.  (5)  To 
abolish  corporal  punishment. 

The  second  proposal  was  that  the  so-called  rules  of  special  defense, 
which  necessitated  a  frequent  recourse  to  martial  law  with  its  attendant 
horrors,  be  done  away  with. 

In  the  third  place.  Count  Tolstoy  urged  the  removal  of  all  obstacles 
to  education  and  teaching.  There  should  be  (i)  no  further  distinc- 
tions between  people  of  different  social  status  with  regard  to  facilities 
for  education.  The  common  people  should  not  be  forbidden  to  read 
books  which  others  were  allowed  to  read.  (2)  People  of  all  nationali- 
ties  and  creeds,  inci'ading  Jews,  should  be  permitted  freely  to  partici- 
pate in  the  schools.  (3)  Teachers  should  be  permitted  to  give  in- 
struction in  whatever  language  their  pupils  might  be  accustomed  to. 
(4)  No  hindrance  should  be  placed  upon  the  establishment  of  private 
schools. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  program  aimed  to  secure  religious  free- 
dom. The  necessary  steps  to  this  end  were  (i)  to  repeal  the  laws 
which  made  withdrawal  from  the  Orthodox  Church  a  punishable  crime. 
(2)  To  authorize  the  existence  of  the  chapels  and  churches  of  various 
sects.  (3)  To  permit  all  denominations,  except  such  as  countenance 
unnatural  crimes,  to  hold  religious  meetings.  (4)  Not  to  prevent 
people  from  rearing  children  in  whatever  religious  faith  the  parents 
hold  as  true. 

"  Such,"  concluded  Count  Tolstoy,  "  are  the  modest  and  easily  real- 
ized desires,  as  we  believe,  of  the  majority  of  the  Russian  people.  Their 
adoption  would  undoubtedly  pacify  the  people  and  deliver  them  from 
those  dreadful  sufferings  and  from  what  is  worse  than  sufferings — 
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from  the  crimes  which  will  inevitably  be  committed  on  both  sides,  if 
the  Government  continues  to  concern  itself  only  in  quelling  disturb- 
ances while  leaving  the  causes  uncorrected/' 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  lightly  that,  because  the  Russian  adminis- 
tration lagged  behind  the  administrative  ideals  of  some  other  countries, 
the  situation  could  be  remedied  by  a  sudden  series  of  proclamations. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  evident  that  only  by  a  broad  system  of  education 
could  the  people  be  fitted  for  a  more  advanced  system.  Count  Tol- 
stoy's proposals  appeared  to  be  moderate;  they  were  of  a  sort  that 
probably  could  have  been  carried  out  without  shaking  the  foundations 
of  the  State,  and  their  ultimate  workings  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
for  the  improvement  of  the  people.  But  the  Russian  bureaucracy  was, 
if  anything,  more  strongly  opposed  to  the  liberalization  of  the  country 
than  it  had  been  in  preceding  years.  A  reactionary  movement  was  in 
progress,  under  the  leadership  of  such  men  as  M.  Pobiedonostseflf  and 
M.  de  Plehve.  The  Czar,  according  to  the  most  credible  accounts  of 
him,  had  no  very  firm  grip  on  affairs.  Melancholy,  dominated  by 
others,  unable  to  cope  with  the  mass  of  detail  that  pressed  upon  him, 
he  failed  of  accomplishment,  though  his  purposes  may  have  been  good. 

"I 
The  apparent  desire  of  the  Russian  Government  to  reduce  all  parts 

of  the  Empire  to  a  uniform  political  and  social  level  led  to  the  gradual 

destruction  of  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland. 

Russia  had  acquired  Finland  in  1809.     Liberties  had  been  allowed  to 

the  Finns,  in  accordance  with  their  Constitution.    They  had  a  national 

Parliament.     They  were  permitted  to  discuss  the  new  laws  proposed 

by  the  Government,  the  Czar  retaining  the  right  of  veto.     But  Russia 

gradually  sought  to  restrict  Finnish  liberties.     A  policy  of  Russifica- 

tion  was  entered  upon.    The  majority  of  the  Imperial  Council  of  State 

opposed  the  restrictive  plans,  as,  of  course,  did  the  Finns  themselves: 

but  a  strong  minority  of  the  councillors  was  able  to  win  the  Czar's 

approval  of  the  policy  of  oppression,  and  by  1901  a  scheme  was  being 

enforced  to  establish  military  conscription  in  Finland  and  to  make 

Finnish  soldiers  liable  for  service  in  any  part  of  the  Empire.     Other 

annoying  restrictive  measures  had  been  and  continued  to  be  adopted. 

The  Finns  protested  in  vain.     They  went  so  far  as  to  prepare  and 

present  to  the  Finnish  Senate  a  great  petition,  with  more  than  471,000 
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names  appended,  asserting  that  the  new  military  laws  were  "  a  far- 
reaching  infringement  on  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Grand  Duchy." 
The  petitioners  declared  that  the  edicts  could  not  be  recognized  "  as 
legally  binding." 

Finland  took  on  the  aspect  of  a  nation  in  mourning.  The  Finnish 
women  wore  black  in  memory  of  their  lost  liberties.  When  the  Rus- 
sians took  charge  of  the  Finnish  postal  service  and  abolished  the 
Finnish  postage  stamps,  the  Fmns  issued  a  "  mourning  stamp  "  and 
pasted  it  upon  their  letters  by  the  side  of  the  Russian  stamp.  Russia 
then  forbade  the  sale  of  "  mourning  stamps  "  and  ordered  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  letters  on  which  they  appeared.  The  grievances  of  the 
people  drove  many  thousands  of  sturdy  Finns  to  seek  homes  in  new 
lands. 

Technically,  the  Finns  were  well  within  their  rights  in  protesting 
against  the  legality  of  the  Russian  policy.  The  recognized  laws  of 
Finland  said  plainly :  "  A  fundamental  law  can  be  instituted,  modified, 
explained,  or  abolished,  only  on  the  representation  of  the  Emperor  and 
Grand  Duke  and  with  the  consent  of  all  orders."  Russia's  course  in 
regard  to  Finland  was  illegal  and  unconstitutional. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Finns  were  stubborn  and  troublesome,  tena- 
cious of  minor  rights  which  sometimes  interfered  with  the  imperial 
system.  Finland  enjoyed  the  protection  of  Russia,  yet  shared  little  of 
the  burden  of  national  defense.  Finland  maintained  a  lower  tariff  sys- 
tem than  Russia,  and  thus  had  an  advantage  in  the  Russian  markets. 
When  the  Russians  considered  these  and  other  troublesome  conditions 
they  felt  justified  in  a  course  which  was  technically  wrong  and  their 
superior  strength  enabled  them  to  regard  the  situation  somewhat 
cynically. 

Outbreaks  in  Latin  Europe 

The  more  important  phases  of  administration  in  Latin  Europe  dur- 
ing 1901  were  connected  with  religious  and  labor  problems.  The  legis- 
lation dealing  with  these  questions  has  been  outlined  in  a  preceding 
chapter.  It  remains  to  speak  of  the  practical  situation  in  Western 
and  Southwestern  Europe.  In  Spain  the  enormous  privileges  of  the 
Church  had  aroused  among  the  people  an  antagonistic  feeling  which 
was  stimulated  bjr  several  critical  occurrepces,    lx\  various  parts  of  the 
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country  martial  law  was  necessary  at  different  times  during  the  year. 
Violent  popular  outbreaks  were  threatened.  Madrid  became  much  ex- 
cited during  January  over  a  suit  brought  against  a  Jesuit  father  by  a 
rich  widow  whose  daughter  had  been  persuaded,  just  as  she  was  to  be 
married,  to  retire  to  a  convent  with  her  marriage  portion.  The  magis- 
trates first  decided  against  the  family,  but  the  case  was  continued  and 
while  it  was  arousing  much  discussion  a  play  was  produced,  embodying 
the  story  in  its  plot.  This  play  inflamed  the  people,  who  were  already 
excited,  and  street  riots  followed  its  performance. 

The  power  of  the  Church  was  feared  the  more,  because  the  public 
suspected  that  the  religious  orders  that  were  obliged  to  leave  France 
would  settle  in  Spain.  Then,  in  February,  came  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  of  the  Asturias  to  Prince  Charles  of  Bourbon.  Prince  Charles 
was  a  son  of  the  Count  of  Caserta,  claimant  of  the  throne  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  and  formerly  a  Carlist  leader.  His  elevation  to  a  prominent 
connection  with  the  Spanish  royal  family  was  much  dreaded,  especially 
as  the  Princess  of  the  Asturias  was  not  unlikely  to  succeed  to  the 
Spanish  throne.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Alfonso  XII.  and  the 
present  Queen  Regent.  Alfonso  XIII.,  the  boy  King,  was  weak  and 
sickly,  and  it  seemed  quite  possible  that  he  would  die  without  issue. 

The  Government  tried  to  mollify  the  people  by  making  the  Prince  a 
naturalized  Spaniard  and  by  conferring  upon  him  honors  which  would 
bind  him  to  Spain.  But  the  popular  disapproval  of  the  match  was  still 
so  strong  that  it  became  necessary  to  proclaim  a  state  of  siege  in  Madrid 
and  to  barricade  the  streets  so  as  to  prevent  the  movement  of  mobs 
toward  the  palace.  After  the  marriage  (February  14)  these  defensive 
measures  were  relaxed,  and  with  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry  of 
Sefior  Silvela  and  the  formation  of  a  Liberal  cabinet  by  Sefior  Sagasta 
on  March  6,  a  mild  anti-clerical  policy  was  adopted.  The  religious 
agitation,  however,  continued  in  the  streets  of  various  cities.  In  Easter 
week  church  processions  were  attacked.  In  May  and  July  there  were 
renewed  riots.  A  Carlist  movement  was  started  during  the  summer, 
but  was  quickly  stamped  out. 

The  religious  question  in  Spain  was  complicated  with  the  dynastic 
problem.  A  similar  condition  of  affairs  prevailed  in  Portugal,  Also, 
as  in  Spain,  so  in  Portugal  trouble  arose  during  the  year  because  of 
the  alleged  efforts  of  the  Church  to  draw  young  giris  into  convents 
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despite  the  opposition  of  their  parents.  The  King  of  Portugal  went  to 
England  in  January  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Queen  Victoria.  He  was 
obliged  to  hurry  back  home  because  of  a  dynastic  and  religious  crisis 
that  had  reached  a  serious  stage  during  his  absence.  By  a  dangerously 
narrow  margin  the  Chamber  early  in  February  voted  down  a  bill  to  re- 
peal the  decree  of  banishment  against  the  descendants  of  Dom  Miguel, 
pretender  to  the  Portuguese  throne.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Dom 
Miguel,  head  of  the  Absolutist  party,  was  expelkd  from  Portugal  in 
1824,  but  returned  and  became  regent  in  1828,  usurping  the  throne  in 
the  same  year.  He  was  deposed  in  1834  and  died  in  exile  thirty-two 
years  later. 

At  the  same  time  the  Brazilian  Consul  at  Oporto,  Senhor  Calmon, 
was  opposing  the  entrance  of  his  daughter  into  a  convent.  A  party 
of  clerical  fanatics  tried  to  force  an  entrance  to  the  Consul's  house  and 
carry  the  girl  away  to  the  nuns.  The  excitement  over  this  case  cul- 
minated in  riots,  during  which  the  police  arrested  many  anti-clericals. 
The  presumable  injustice  of  the  authorities  caused  continued  demon- 
strations. Brazil  recalled  Senhor  Calmon  and  demanded  an  explana- 
tion. Finally,  in  March,  a  deputation  of  business  men  went  from 
Oporto  to  Lisbon  and  demanded  of  the  King  that  he  enforce  the  laws, 
since  the  religious  congregations  had  no  legal  existence  in  Portugal, 
and  that  order  be  restored.  The  Government  thereupon  closed  some 
chapels  which  had  been  opened  illegally  and  ordered  members  of  re- 
ligious orders,  many  of  whom  were  coming  into  the  country,  to 
disperse. 

A  bitter  struggle  ensued.  In  at  least  one  place,  Setubal,  the  troops 
were  obliged  to  charge  upon  a  mob.  Representatives  of  foreign 
Governments  demanded  that  religious  orders  which  were  under  their 
protection  be  let  alone.  The  Pope  wrote  to  Cardinal  Netto,  counte- 
nancing the  "  defense  of  the  congregations  in  their  rights."  In  April  the 
Government  met  the  situation  with  a  decree,  requiring  the  religious 
orders  to  secure  authorization. 

II 

About  the  middle  of  January  the  coal  miners  of  Montceau-les  Mines, 
in  France,  began  a  strike  which  was  destined  to  tangle  all  the  mining 
industry  of  the  country,  though  not  to  bring  about  the  general  strike 
that  for  a  time  seemed  imminent.    The  Montceau  strikers,  comprising 
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what  was  known  as  the  Red  Union,  were  opposed  by  another  society 
of  miners,  known  as  the  Yellow  Union.  Attempts  at  conciliation  failed, 
and  the  Government  sent  troops  to  preserve  order  in  the  region  and  to 
enforce  the  rights  of  non-union  labor.  Strikes  broke  out  at  other 
points,  notably  the  strike  of  the  miners  at  Chalons-sur-Saone  and  of  the 
workmen  at  the  Port  of  Marseilles.  There  were  the  usual  riots  and  the 
usual  hindrances  to  industry  and  trade,  but  fortunately,  little  blood 
was  spilled. 

At  the  request  of  the  Montceau  strikers  the  miners  of  France  held 
a  national  convention  at  Saint-Etienne  in  the  spring,  to  debate  the  pro- 
posal for  a  general  strike  of  the  miners  of  the  country.  The  conven- 
tion favored  the  principle  of  a  general  strike,  but  postponed  decisive 
action  for  another  convention  to  determine.  This  second  convention 
was  held  at  Lens  and  its  deliberations  were  controlled  by  Socialist 
members  of  the  national  Chamber  of  Deputies,  who  recognized  the  folly 
of  extending  the  Montceau  strike  unless  all  means  of  settlement  should 
fail.  Doubtless  they  realized  that  the  great  mass  of  miners  would  not 
care  to  join  in  such  a  movement.  So  while  the  principle  of  a  general 
strike  was  voted,  it  was  agreed  to  wait  for  two  weeks  in  order  that  the 
Government  might  have  opportunity  for  a  new  attempt  to  settle  the 
trouble  at  Montceau.  Also,  if  the  Government  acted  as  was  desired 
by  the  miners,  a  further  interval  of  six  months  was  to  be  allowed  for 
the  passage  of  laws  favorable  to  the  demands  of  the  proletariat,  such 
as  an  eight-hour  day  law,  a  pension  scheme,  and  a  minimum  wage  law. 

The  Government  explained  that  it  could  not  force  the  Montceau 
operators  to  accept  the  demands  of  the  strikers ;  could,  in  fact,  do  no 
more  than  try  to  secure  in  other  parts  of  the  country  work  for  the  men 
who  had  quit  the  Montceau  mines.  Accordingly  the  leaders  of  the 
miners  ordered  a  ref/erendum  on  the  question  of  a  general  strike.  By 
an  immense  majority  the  miners  of  France  voted  to  remain  at  work. 
The  Montceau  strikers,  thus  left  to  themselves,  could  not  continue  their 
conflict  unsupported,  and  ended,  after  more  than  four  months  of 
struggle,  by  submitting  to  the  terms  of  their  employers. 

Italy,  in  1901,  passed  a  year  of  considerable  administrative  success. 
The  finances  of  the  country  were  ably  managed.  In  spite  of  the  tost 
of  participation  in  the  work  of  the  Allies  in  China,  there  was  a  surpli:^ 
of  fifty  million  lire  for  the  year.    Labor  troubles  occurred.    But  the 
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attitude  of  the  striking  dock  laborers  at  Genoa  and  Naples  was  so  dis- 
creet that  no  serious  disturbances  marred  the  general  serenity  of  the 
country.  The  strikers,  indeed,  seemed  to  have  genuine  grievances, 
their  wages  being  distressingly  low.  Some  of  the  laborers  had  been 
receiving  only  twenty  centimes  a  day. 

The  Government,  which  was  appealed  to  by  both  strikers  and  em- 
ployers, adopted  a  mild  policy,  commanding  that  there  be  no  subver- 
sive plots  against  labor.  This  did  not  satisfy  the  strikers,  who,  never- 
theless, maintained  good  order  in  their  ranks.  The  Socialists,  indeed, 
were  so  little  able  to  complain  of  the  country's  situation  that  in  the 
summer  the  more  moderate  members  of  the  party  announced  that  they 
had  decided  to  support  the  Zanardelli  Ministry. 

The  Schley-Sampson  Controversy 

It  has  been  shown  that,  in  countries  where  militarism  obtains,  mili- 
tary controversies  are  matters  which  bring  to  a  white  heat  the  passions 
and  animosities  of  the  crowd.  Disputes  that  arise  out  of  military  or 
naval  affairs  almost  invariably  involve  individual  honor  or  patriotism 
or  courage,  qualities  which  a  nation  insists  upon  in  its  defenders.  The 
United  States  is  not  a  military  country.  Its  armyi  is  kept  near  the 
minimum  necessary  for  administration.  Yet  even  in  the  United  States 
great  controversies  have  occurred  in  the  military  and  naval  branches  of 
the  Government,  and,  if  these  have  not  been  settled  by  dueling,  they 
have  at  least  divided  the  country  into  factions  for  a  time.  One  of  the 
most  famous  American  naval  controversies  reached  its  bitter  crisis 
in  1901. 

The  two  most  important  naval  events  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
were  Dewey's  defeat  of  the  Spanish  squadron  in  Manila  Bay  and  the 
destruction  of  Admiral  Cervera's  fleet  near  Santiago  de  Cuba.  In  each 
case  the  American  victory  was  complete.  But  the  conduct  of  Commo- 
dore W.  S.  Schley  before  and  during  the  battle  of  Santiago  becam^e  a 
subject  of  violent  dispute. 

Schley's  friends  gave  him  credit  both  for  bottling  up  the  Spanish 
ships  in  the  harbor  and  for  being  in  command  when  Admiral  Cervera 
made  his  dash  for  liberty.  The  enemies  of  Schley  charged  that  he  was 
dilatory  and  vacillating  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  campaign  and  that 
he  showed  cowardice  during  the  battle. 
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Feeling  waxed  very  warm  in  the  summer  of  1901,  when  attention 
was  called  to  a  passage  in  the  third  volume  of  E.  S.  Maclay's  "  History 
of  the  Navy."  The  following  passages,  quoted  from  the  book,  show 
the  terms  in  which  Maclay  characterized  Schley :  "  In  his  report 
about  the  coal  supply  of  the  vessels  under  his  command,  Schley  ex- 
hibited either  a  timidity  amounting  to  absolute  cowardice  or  a  pre- 
varication of  facts  that  were  intrinsically  falsehoods.  .  .  .  Schley  .  .  . 
turned  in  caitiff  flight  from  the  danger  spot." 

As  to  the  "  loop  "  of  the  Brooklyn-  "  Schley  hastily  ordered  the 
helm  aport.  .  .  .  '  But  that  will  carry  us  into  the  Texas,'  said  the  officer. 
'  Let  the  Texas  take  care  of  herself/  was  the  heartless  reply,  and  the 
shameful  spectacle  of  an  American  warship,  supported  by  a  force  su- 
perior to  the  enemy's — a  warship  whose  commander  had  expended 
such  vast  quantities  of  ammunition  on  target  practice  in  the  presence 
of  a  fashionable  hotel  at  Hampton  Roads  in  order  to  meet  a  worthy  foe 
— deliberately  turning  tail  and  running  away,  was  presented.  .  .  . 
Cervera  nobly  threw  down  the  gauntlet.  Schley  cravenly  declined  to 
pick  it  up." 

It  is  clear  that  such  aspersions  as  these  could  not  be  ignored  by 
Schley,  who  was  still  in  active  service.  Maclay  was  an  employe  of  the 
Navy  Department.  The  wrong  impression  got  abroad  that  the  volume 
containing  the  derogatory  passages  was  used  as  a  text-book  in  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 

The  newspapers  took  up  the  question,  bringing  the  controversy  to 
a  popular  focus.  In  July,  Rear-Admiral  Schley — he  had  been  pro- 
moted for  his  services — demanded  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct.  He 
wrote  as  follows  to  John  D.  Long,  Secretary  of  the  Navy :  **  I  have 
refrained  heretofore  from  all  comment  upon  the  innuendoes  of  enemies, 
muttered  or  murmured  in  secret,  and,  therefore,  in  safety  to  themselves. 
I  think  the  time  has  now  come  to  take  such  action  as  may  bring  this 
entire  matter  under  discussion  under  the  clearer  and  calmer  view  of  my 
brothers  in  arms." 

Secretary  Long  acquiesced  promptly.  He  appointed  a  Court  to 
consist  of  Admiral  Dewey,  Rear-Admiral  Kimberly  (retired),  and 
Rear-Admiral  Benham  (retired).  Captain  S.  C.  Lemly,  Judge- 
Advocate  of  the  Navy,  was  designated  to  take  charge  of  the  case 
against   Schley.     Rear-Admiral   Kimberly,  because  of  ill-health,  was 
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excused  from  serving  in  the  Court,  and  Rear-Admiral  Howison  was 
appointed  to  take  his  place. 

The  scope  of  the  inquiry  was  defined  in  a  document  known  as  a 
"  precept,"  which  Secretary  Long  submitted  to  Admiral  Dewey.  The 
precept  declared  that  Schley's  entire  conduct  during  the  naval  opera- 
tions in  West  Indian  waters  should  be  investigated,  but  called  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  following  points :  Schley's  alleged  delay  with  the 
flying  squadron  at  Cienfuegos,  when  he  was  hunting  for  Cervera's  fleet, 
and  the  slowness  of  his  progress  to  Santiago  after  leaving  Cienfuegos. 
His  retrograde  movement  from  Santiago  toward  Key  West,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  his  bombardments.  The  quantity  of  coal  on  his  ves- 
sels when  he  telegraphed  to  the  Navy  Department  that  he  was  about  to 
return  to  Key  West.  The  famous  "  loop  "  made  by  the  Brooklytv, 
Schley's  flag-ship,  during  the  battle  off  Santiago.  The  accuracy  of  his 
reports,  and  the  controversy  between  Schley  and  Commander  Hodgson 
as  to  the  colloquy  which  was  said  to  have  taken  place  on  the  Brooklyn 
while  the  "  loop  "  was  being  made. 

The  Court  began  its  sessions  at  Washington,  on  September  12.  At 
the  outset  Rear-Admiral  Schley  protested  against  Rear-Admiral  Howi- 
son as  a  member  of  the  Court.  It  was  asserted  that  Howison  had 
already  formed  and  expressed  opinions  derogatory  to  Schley.  As 
Howison  seemed  to  be  rather  uncertain  what  he  might  have  said  about 
the  controversy,  Rear-Admiral  Dewey  and  Rear-Admiral  Benham  sus- 
tained Schley's  objections.  Howison  being  excused  from  further  serv- 
ice, Rear-Admiral  F.  M.  Ramsay  was  then  appointed  to  be  the  third 
member  of  the  Court. 

A  great  many  witnesses  appeared.  The  principal  points  in  the  case 
as  they  were  developed  in  the  testimony  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 
It  was  charged  that  during  his  search  for  Cervera  Schley  dallied  too 
long  at  Cienfuegos,  and  that  when  he  started  for  Santiago  his  progress 
was  slow.  The  reply  was  that  Schley  went  to  Cienfuegos  because  both 
he  and  Rear-Admiral  Sampson,  his  superior,  thought  that  the  Spanish 
ships  were  most  likely  to  be  there.  He  remained  there  three  days  with- 
out learning  that  the  Spaniards  were  not  in  the  harbor,  and  he  could 
not  understand  the  signal  fires  lighted  by  the  Cubans  on  the  shore  be- 
cause he  did  not  receive  the  signal  code,  which  had  been  arranged  with 
the  Cubans^  until  the  days  of  waiting  had  passed.     He  then  proceedecl 
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to  Santiago,  accommodating  the  speed  of  the  squadron  to  the  slowest 
vessels.  It  was  a  question  whether  he  should  have  left  his  slower  ves- 
sels to  come  along  as  they  could,  and  gone  on  ahead  with  his  faster 
vessels. 

Schley's  decision,  after  reaching  Santiago,  to  abandon  the  blockade 
and  disobey  his  orders  by  returning  to  Key  West  was  explained  in  this 
wise:  Seven  of  his  ten  ships  were  short  of  coal.  He  declared  that 
they  could  not  be  coaled  at  sea  because  the  weather  was  rough,  and  be- 
cause his  only  collier  was  unmanageable.  He  was  not  certain  at  the 
time,  he  said,  that  the  Spanish  squadron  was  in  Santiago  harbor.  The 
opinions  of  the  witnesses  as  to  the  practicability  of  coaling  at  sea  off 
Santiago  varied.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  after  he  had  started  back 
to  Key  West  the  weather  moderated  so  that  he  coaled  in  the  open  water 
and  returned  to  the  blockade. 

The  preliminary  bombardments  of  Santiago  by  the  ships  under 
Schley's  command  were  said  to  have  been  weak  and  ineffective.  The 
witnesses  testified  that  the  object  of  those  bombardments  had  been 
merely  to  discover  the  position  and  strength  of  the  shore  batteries, 
but  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  question  of  effectiveness. 
It  was  made  clear,  however,  that  Schley's  blockade  of  Santiago  had 
been  much  closer  than  had  been  said,  though  never  as  close  as  after 
Rear-Admiral  Sampson  took  command. 

As  to  the  Brooklyn's  "  loop  "  during  the  battle  of  July  3,  the  testi- 
mony differed  widely.  The  question  was  very  technical.  Some  wit- 
nesses were  certain  that  the  loop  had  endangered  the  Texas.  Schley's 
friends  insisted  that  the  Texas  had  not  been  put  in  jeopardy  and  that 
the  loop  was  a  justifiable  manoeuvre.  Captain  Cook,  of  the  Brooklyn, 
assumed  full  responsibility  for  the  loop,  saying  that  the  move  was  in- 
tended to  close  the  gap  between  the  Brooklyti  and  the  Texas  toward 
which  the  Spanish  ships  were  heading,  and  that  when  the  Spaniards 
turned  westward  the  Brooklyn  swung  around  as  rapidly  as  possible  and 
moved  westward  too.  Rear-Admiral  Schley  had  duplicated  Captain 
Cook's  order  for  the  turn  after  it  had  begun.  It  was  a  question  how 
much  headway  the  Texas  was  obliged  to  lose  in  order  to  avoid  a  col- 
lision. Some  witnesses  said  that  she  stopped  and  backed;  others  that 
she  merely  slowed  down  for  a  short  time. 

A  serious  charge  against  Schley  was  coimected  with  the  publication 
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of  the  so-called  "  Hodgson  Colloquy.'*  Lieutenant-Commander  A.  C. 
Hodgson,  who  was  executive  officer  of  the  Brooklyn  during  the  battle 
off  Santiago,  reported  that  when  the  Brooklyn's  loop  was  ordered  he 
informed  Schley  that  the  manoeuvre  would  endanger  the  Texas,  The 
substance  of  Schley's  reply  was  that  he  must  get  out  of  the  way  of  the 
Spanish  ships  and  let  the  Texas  take  care  of  herself.  When  this  re- 
ported colloquy  was  made  public  Schley  wrote  to  Hodgson  and  asked 
him  to  deny  it  by  letter.  Hodgson  replied  that  he  could  not  deny  the 
colloquy,  since  it  had  truly  taken  place.  Schley  wrote  again,  intimating 
that  Hodgson  would  be  disciplined  if  he  could  not  show  that  the  col- 
loquy was  correctly  worded,  and  the  Lieutenant-Commander  then 
yielded  so  far  as  to  write  to  Schley  to  the  effect  the  colloquy  did  not 
occur  as  printed,  but  was  substantially  correct.  Schley  made  public 
only  that  part  of  Hodgson's  statement  which  seemed  to  deny  the 
colloquy. 

Schley's  partisans  claimed  that  he  was  in  actual  command  during 
the  battle,  as  Rear-Admiral  Sampson,  on  his  flag-ship,  the  A^ezv  York, 
was  steaming  eastward  toward  Guantanamo  when  Admiral  Cervera 
issued  from  Santiago  harbor.  The  New  York  did  not  reach  the  scene 
-of  close  fighting  until  just  in  time  to  receive  the  final  surrenders.  It 
was  shown  that  during  the  battle  Schley  issued  at  least  two  orders, 
which  were  obeyed  by  the  Oregan.  Rear-Admiral  Sampson  was,  how- 
ever, within  signalling  distance.  From  the  time  of  the  battle  the 
Government  had  held  that  Sampson  was  in  command.  Sampson  had 
received  $25,797.44 — the  greatest  share  of  the  bounty  money — and  ex- 
pected about  ten  thousand  dollars  more  when  the  adjudications  should 
be  completed.  Captain  Chadwick,  of  the  Nezv  York,  had  been  allowed 
some  eighteen  thousand  dollars,  with  more  to  come.  The  allowance  to 
Schley  was  only  $3,483.53;  to  Captain  Cook,  of  the  Brooklyn,  only 
$2,190.32;  to  Captain  Clark,  of  the  Oregon,  only  $1,989.06.  Com- 
mander Wainwright,  who  had  done  heroic  work  in  the  battle,  received 
only  $435.68.  And  yet  the  New  York  had  not  taken  part  in  the  actual 
fighting. 

The  testimony  was  conclusive  as  to  the  courage  displayed  by  Schley 
during  the  battle.  The  officers  who  were  near  him  all  insisted  that  he 
was  brave,  confident,  and  cool. 

The  findings  of  the  Court  were  made  public  on  December  13.     Rear- 
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Admiral  Schley  was  then  discovered  to  have  lost  his  case,  the  points 
in  the  verdict  being  as  follows : 

Commodore  Schley  should  have  proceeded  to  Cienfuegos  with  the 
"  utmost  dispatch,'*  and  should  have  maintained  a  close  blockade  of  that 
port.  He  should  have  endeavored  to  obtain  information  from  the 
Cuban  insurgents  at  Cienfuegos,  and  should  have  made  such  disposi- 
tion of  his  ships  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Spanish  ships  had  they 
been  in  the  harbor.  He  should  have  made  his  trip  to  Santiago  more 
quickly.  He  should  not  have  begun  the  retrograde  movement  toward 
Key  West,  but  should  have  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  superiors.  More- 
over, he  should  have  tried  to  capture  or  destroy  the  Spanish  ships  near 
the  entrance  of  Santiago  harbor.  He  "  did  not  do  his  utmost  to  cap- 
ture or  destroy  "  the  Colon  and  the  other  vessels  which  he  attacked  on 
May  31.  The  "loop"  of  the  Brooklyn  during  the  battle  of  July  3 
caused  the  Brooklyn  to  lose  distance  and  position,  and  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  Texas  to  stop  and  back  to  avoid  a  collision.  The  Brook- 
lyn's  turn  "  was  made  to  avoid  getting  her  into  danger6us  proximity 
to  the  Spanish  vessels."  Schley  did  injustice  to  Commander  Hodgson 
in  publishing  only  a  part  of  their  correspondence  regarding  the  famous 
"  colloquy."  Commander  Schley's  conduct  in  the  Santiago  campaign 
prior  to  June  i  was  "  characterized  by  vacillation,  dilatoriness,  and 
lack  of  enterprise."  His  reports  on  the  coal  supply  and  the  coaling 
facilities  of  his  squadron  were  "  inaccurate  and  misleading."  But  "  his 
conduct  during  the  Battle  of  July  3  was  self-possessed,  and  he  encour- 
aged in  his  own  person  his  subordinate  officers  and  men  to  fight  cour- 
ageously." The  Court  recommended  that,  on  account  of  the  lapse  of 
time  since  the  Santiago  campaign,  there  be  no  further  proceedings  in 
the  premises. 

The  verdict,  as  summarized  above,  represented  completely  the  opin- 
ions of  Rear-Admirals  Benham  and  Ramsay.  Admiral  Dewey  dis- 
sented on  certain  points  and  he  expressed  his  views  as  follows  in  a  spe- 
cial memorandum:  The  voyage  to  Cienfuegos,  said  Admiral  Dewey, 
was  made  ***  with  all  possible  dispatch,  Commodore  Schley  having  in 
view  the  importance  of  arriving  off  Cienfuegos  with  as  much  coal  as 
possible  in  the  ships'  bunkers."  The  blockade  of  Cienfuegos  was  eflFec- 
tive.  Schley  expected  to  obtain  information  from  the  steamer  Adiila, 
which  he  permitted  to  enter  Cienfuegos  harbor.     The  passage  from 
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Cienfuegos  to  **  a  point  about  twenty-two  miles  south  of  Santiago  was 
made  with  as  much  dispatch  as  was  possible  while  keeping  the  squadron 
a  unit."  Schley's  blockade  of  Santiago  was  effective.  Moreover, 
"  Commodore  Schley  was  the  senior  officer  of  our  squadron  off  Santi- 
ago when  the  Spanish  squadron  attempted  to  escape  on  the  morning  of 
July  3,  1898.  He  was  in  absolute  command,  and  is  entitled  to  the 
credit  due  to  such  commanding  officer  for  the  glorious  victory  which 
resulted  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  Spanish  ships." 

Schley's  counsel  filed  a  bill  of  exceptions  to  the  "  majority  report." 
The  point  insisted  upon  in  this  bill  was  that  the  testimony  g^ven  in  favor 
of  Schley  had  been  ignored  in  the  verdict,  except  in  so  far  as  it  dis- 
proved the  charge  of  cowardice.  Rear-Admiral  Sampson,  who  was  too 
ill  to  appear  before  the  Court,  was  represented  by  counsel,  who  filed  a 
protest  against  Admiral  Dewey's  dissenting  memorandum.  This  pro- 
test argued  that  Sampson,  not  Schley,  was  in  command  during  the 
battle  of  July  3,  and  that  the  question  of  who  was  in  command  should 
not,  for  that  matter,  be  touched  upon  in  the  report  of  the  Court,  since 
it  was  not  referred  to  the  Court  for  consideration. 

Judge- Advocate  Lemly  answered  the  Schley  bill  of  exceptions, 
which,  he  said,  contained  "  a  number  of  misstatements,"  and,  particu- 
larly, included  "  an  inaccurate  and  misleading  usage  of  the  words  *  ma- 
jority of  the  Court.'  "  The  findings  ^f.  the^  Court  upon  the  more  im- 
portant and  material  points  were  reached,  not  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  only,  but  by  the  entire  Court.  The  Court,  added  Captain 
Lemly,  was  free  to  disregard  evidence  as  it  chose. 

On  December  20,  Secretary  Long  formally  approved  the  verdict. 
"  After  carefiTl  consideration,"  he  said,  "  the  findings  of  fact  and  the 
opinion  of  tlic  full  Court  ure  approved.  As  to  the  points  on  which  the 
presidin:^  nicnibcr  [Dewey]  differs  from  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  Court,  the  opinion  of  the  majority  is  approved.  As  to  the  fur- 
ther expression  of  his  views  by  the  same  member  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  command  on  the  morning  of  July  3,  1898,  and  of  the  title 
to  credit  for  the  ensuing  victory,  the  conduct  of  the  Court  in  making 
no  finding  and  rendering  no  opinion  on  those  questions  is  approved — 
indeed,  it  could  with  propriety  take  no  other  course,  evidence  on  these 
questions  during  the  inquiry  having  been  excluded  by  the  Court." 

The  Schley  bill  of  exceptions  and  the  Sampson  protest  were  not 
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entertained.    The  resignation  of  E.  S.  Maclay,  of  the  Brooklyn  Nav>'- 
yard,  whose  book  had  precipitated  the  crisis,  was  demanded. 

And  so  the  famous  Schley-Sampson  controversy  was  officially  con- 
cluded. But  lay  partisans  continued  to  clamor,  and  were  still  discuss- 
ing the  case  when  the  year  came  to  an  end.  To  show  how  wrought 
up  was  the  public  over  this  question  and  how  strictly  the  Government 
enforced  its  order  to  officials  to  be  silent,  it  should  be  noted  that  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Miles,  Commander  of  the  Army,  was  vigorously  cen- 
sured by  President  Roosevelt  through  Mr.  Root,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
for  publicly  expressing  views  favorable  to  Schley. 

General  Miles  had  said  to  a  newspaper  interviewer  that  he  agreed 
with  Admiral  Dewey's  memorandum,  and  he  added :  "  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  destroy  the  honor  of  an . 
officer  [Schley]  under  such  circumstances.'*  By  discussing  the  case 
General  Miles  disobeyed  the  army  regulations.  Secretary  Root  wrote 
to  him:  "You  are  in  error  if  you  suppose  that  you  have  the  same 
right  as  any  other  citizen  to  express  publicly  an  opinion  regarding 
official  questions  pending  in  the  course  of  military  discipline.  .  .  . 
It  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  subaltern,  and  it  will  not  be  tolerated  in 
any  officer,  of  whatever  rank.  .  .  .  You  had  no  business  in  the  con- 
troversy, and  no  right,  holding  the  office  which  you  did,  to  express 
any  opinion.  .  .  .  You  are  justly  liable  to  censure,  which  I  now  ex- 
press." 

Maclay,  meanwhile,  had  refused  to  resign.  He  pleaded  that  his 
position  as  "  special  laborer  "  in  the  navy  yard. was  a  civil-service  post, 
and  that  he  should  not  be  removed  except  upon  definite  charges.  But 
the  Civil-Service  Commission  justified  his  removal  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  necessary  for  discipline  and  the  efficiency  of  public  service.  So, 
by  direction  of  the  President,  Secretary  Long  ordered  that  Maclay  be 
immediately  discharged. 

In  extenuation  of  Maclay  it  may  be  said  that  in  his  history  he  did 
little  more  than  record  the  prevailing  opinion  of  naval  officers  as  to 
Schley's  conduct  during  the  war.  He  did  not  originate  the  accusa- 
tions, which  indeed  were  a  subject  of  common  talk  among  naval  men  in 
the  months  following  the  battle.  Maclay  asserted  that  prominent 
naval  officers  had  passed  upon  the  proofs  of  his  book  before  it  was 
sent  to  press.     It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  if  R^ar-Admiral 
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Sampson  and  others  did  vise  the  proofs,  their  reading  was  perfunc- 
tory, for  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  they  would  have  permitted  the 
retention  of  such  passages  as  led  Rear-Admiral  Schley  to  demand  an 
Inquiry. 

Some  of  the  popular  sympathy  with  Schley  was  undoubtedly  due 
to  his  picturesqueness,  to  his  personal  magnetism.  The  personality  of 
Sampson,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  especially  attractive  to  the  public. 
And  yet  Sampson's  character  and  work  did  not  deserve  to  be  forgotten 
by  the  people  he  had  so  greatly  served.  His  abilities  were  of  a  higher 
type  than  those  of  Schley,  for  he  was  not  only  capable  in  action  but 
superior  in  strategy  and  tactics.  Perhaps  both  men  were  wronged 
during  the  controversy,  and  the  worst  of  it  was  that  Sampson's  wrongs 
were  forgotten  in  Schley's  wrongs.  Both  were  brave  men;  both  un- 
doubtedly did  their  best ;  both  deserved  the  gratitude  of  the  American 
people.  Schley  was  certainly  a  dashing  officer  in  a  fight,  and  Sampson 
was  a  remarkable  strategist  and  technician.  But  neither  of  them 
was  possessed  of  superhuman  and  infallible  judgment.  The  strange 
and  pathetic  controversy  that  raged  about  them  engendered  so  much 
bitterness,  so  many  animosities,  that  the  good  work  of  both  men  was 
often  lost  sight  of.  Yet  surely,  in  the  Santiago  campaign,  there  was 
"  glory  enough  for  all." 
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The  forces  that  make  for  political  change  were  in  1901  more  active 
than  usual.  The  struggle  of  ideas,  as  between  factions  and  panics, 
was  perhaps  only  normal,  but  death  swept  more  than  once  through 
the  ranks  of  the  great,  and  many  political  leaders  fell.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  the  whole  civilized  world  grieved  with  Great  Britain 
for  the  loss  of  Queen  Victoria;  at  the  end  of  the  year  sorrow  and 
horror  at  the  assassination  of  President  McKinley  called  from  all  coun- 
tries expressions  of  sympathy  with  the  American  people  in  their  loss. 
And  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  as  in  other  countries  when 
great  men  had  died,  the  problems  dependent  upon  the  accession  of  new 
rulers  and  new  leaders  were  foremost  in  the  public  thought  when  once 
the  immediate  sense  of  deprivation  had  been  somewhat  mitigated. 

The  Assassination  of  President  McKinley 

The  campaign  of  1900  resulted  in  the  reelection  of  William  McKin- 
ley as  President  of  the  United  States.  For  the  second  time  he  defeated 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  the  representative  of  the  dominant  radical 
wing  of  the  Democratic  party ;  and  the  Republican  victory  of  1900  was 
gained  by  a  larger  majority  than  had  been  the  victory  of  1896.  With 
the  seal  of  popular  approval  thus  fixed  upon  his  policies,  it  was  natural 
to  infer  that  President  McKinley  would,  during  his  second  term,  act 
more  independently  of  his  political  connections  than  he  had  acted  during 
his  first  four  years  as  Chief  Executive. 

It  is  common  that  a  man  who  has  been  elected  to  the  presidency 
goes  into  his  office  under  great  obligation  to  the  party  that  has  elected 
him.  He  owes  something  to  his  party.  But  if  his  personality  and  his 
policies  become  so  popular  during  his  first  term  that  he  is  easily  re- 
elected, his  party  owes  something  to  him.    Then,  too,  he  no  I<Miger 
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feels  tempted  to  shape  his  course  so  as  to  secure  another  term,  for  the 
sentiment  of  the  American  people  is  against  the  election  of  the  same 
man  to  the  presidency  three  times — of  at  least  three  successive  times. 
So,  with  nothing  to  lose  by  running  the  risk  of  becoming  unpopular, 
the  president,  in  his  second  term,  generally  follows  his  own  counsel 
to  an  extent  that  would  have  been  politically  impracticable  in  his  first 
four  years  of  service. 

During  the  months  before  his  death  President  McKinley  gave  many 
indications  of  a  broader  and  less  partisan  policy  of  administration.  Hi^ 
inaugural  address  bore  a  message  of  deep  import.  His  Buffalo  speech 
was  more  specific,  since  it  registered  not  merely  what  might  be  called 
the  tone  of  the  man,  but  his  definite  conception  of  the  country's  future. 

The  inaugural  ceremonies,  on  March  4,  were  impressively  per- 
formed. Standing  on  the  platform  that  had  been  constructed  on  the 
central  portico  of  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  President 
McKinley  took  his  oath  of  office  in  the  presence  of  a  great  throng  of 
people.  In  his  address  he  first  reviewed  the  prosperous  development 
of  the  past  four  years,  and  then,  suggesting  the  new  problems  which 
events  had  brought  before  the  country,  gave  out  his  view  of  the  situa- 
tion. His  sense  of  his  personal  responsibility  was  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

"  Entrusted  by  the  people  for  a  second  time  with  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent, I  enter  upon  its  administration  appreciating  the  great  responsibili- 
ties which  attach  to  this  renewed  honor  and  commission,  promising  un- 
reserved devotion  on  my  part  to  their  faithful  discharge  and  reverently 
invoking  for  my  guidance  the  direction  and  favor  of  Almighty  God. 
I  should  shrink  from  the  duties  this  day  assumed  if  I  did  not  feel  that 
in  their  performance  I  should  have  the  cooperation  of  the  wise  and  pa- 
triotic men  of  all  parties.  It  encourages  me  for  the  great  task  which 
I  now  undertake  to  believe  that  those  who  voluntarily  committed  to  me 
the  trust  imposed  upon  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Republic  will  give  to 
me  generous  support  in  my  duties  to  '  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,'  and  to  '  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed.'  The  national  purpose  is  indicated  through  a  national 
election.  It  is  the  constitutional  method  of  ascertaining  the  public  will. 
When  once  it  is  registered  it  is  a  law  to  us  all,  and  faithful  observance 
should  follow  its  decrees." 
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On  April  29,  President  and  Mrs.  McKinley  and  a  party  of  officials 
and  friends  left  Washington  for  a  journey  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
tour  had  been  arranged  in  order  that  the  President  might  attend  the 
launching  of  the  battleship  Ohio,  at  San  Francisco,  May  18.  On  the 
Way  to  and  from  San  Francisco  the  presidential  party  was  to  pass 
through  twenty-three  States  and  two  Territories,  and  there  were  to  be 
brief  stops  in  many  cities,  besides  visits  to  special  points  of  interest. 
The  routie  fan  through  some  sections  in  which  a  President  had  been 
rarely  seen.  Traversing  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas,  the  party  was  received  with  unmistakable  cordi- 
ality. At  various  points  brief  speeches  were  delivered.  After  cross- 
ing the  alkali  plains  of  Western  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  the 
distinguished  travelers  emerged  into  the  luxuriant  blooms  of  California, 
where,  at  Redlands,  Governor  Gage  and  a  congressional  delegation  for- 
mally welcomed  the  President  to  the  Golden  State. 

The  journey  northward  through  the  State  was  a  succession  of  fetes, 
clouded  only  by  an  illness  which  attacked  Mrs.  McKinley  and  caused 
some  concern.  She  improved  rapidly  enough  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  President  to  attend  the  launching  of  the  Ohio,  but  her  condition  did 
not  permit  of  the  intended  extension  of  the  trip  through  the  States  of 
the  Northwest.  The  party  left  San  Francisco  on  May  25,  returning 
direct  to  Washington.  The  towns  and  cities  of  the  Northwest  which 
had  expected  to  see  and  hear  the  President  were  disappointed,  but  their 
disappointment  was  mingled  with  sympathy  for  the  President,  whose 
devotion  to  his  invalid  wife  was  widely  appreciated. 

The  marks  of  popular  esteem  which  President  McKinley  received 
on  this  tour,  especially  in  the  South,  apparently  disconcerted  his  polit- 
ical opponents,  who  had  professed  to  recognize  various  political 
motives  in  the  Presidential  "  swing  around  the  circle.*'  There  were 
those  who  insisted  that  the  President  was  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  people 
with  a  view  to  seeking  a  third  election.  His  friends  laughed  at  the 
absurdity  of  this  conjecture,  but  the  belief  that  he  would  accept  a  third 
election  became  so  strong  that  he  thought  it  advisable  to  make  a  public 
statement  of  his  position.  Accordingly,  in  June,  the  President  an- 
nounced, in  a  dignified  and  unaflfected  communication  to  the  people,  that 
lie  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection.  While  the  adoption  of  this 
method  of  making  his  feelings  known  was  an  innovation,  his  unequivo- 
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cal  words  were  very  widely  commended  for  their  patriotism.  He  said : 
"I  regret  that  the  suggestion  of  a  third  term  has  been  made.  I 
doubt  whether  I  am  called  upon  to  give  it  notice.  But  there  are  now 
questions  of  the  greatest  importance  before  the  Administration  and  the 
country,  and  their  just  consideration  should  not  be  prejudiced  in  the 
public  mind  by  even  the  suspicion  of  the  thought  of  a  third  term.  In 
view,  therefore,  of  the  reiteration  of  the  suggestion  of  it,  I  will  say 
now,  once  for  all,  expressing  a  long  settled  conviction,  that  I  not  only 
am  not  and  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term,  but  would  not  ac- 
cept a  nomination  for  it  if  it  were  tendered  me.  My  only  ambition  is  to 
serve  through  my  second  term  to  the  acceptance  of  my  countrymen, 
whose  generous  confidence  I  so  deeply  appreciate,  and  then  with  them 
to  do  my  duty  in  the  ranks  of  private  citizenship." 

President  McKinley  spent  most  of  August  at  his  home,  in  Canton, 
Ohio,  transacting  there  such  official  business  as  was  pressing,  but  giv- 
ing much  of  his  time  to  old  friends.  He  had  reached  the  zenith  of  his 
career.  He  had  been  able  to  bring  political  peace  to  localities  which 
had  not  knowm  peace  for  years.  He  had  caught  the  significance  of  the 
great  tendency  toward  the  expansion  of  national  energies,  and  had  given 
all  his  personal  strength  to  aid  that  expansion.  He  was  singularly  in- 
tuitive as  to  the  popular  will.  He  had  become  firmly  convinced  that 
popular  approval  was  necessary  to  successful  leadership  in  the  United 
States,  and  so  he  made  it  a  point,  as  often  as  he  could,  to  tell  the  people 
l)eforehand  just  what  he  expected  to  do.     He  trusted  the  people. 

On  September  4,  the  President  arrived  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  attend 
the  Pan-American  Exposition.  The  following  day  he  delivered  his 
''  Buffalo  speech,"  destined  to  be  remembered  not  only  as  his  last  public 
utterance,  but  as  the  broad  statement  of  what  he  considered  the  policy 
most  essential  to  the  future  development  of  the  country.  After  out- 
lining the  achievement  of  the  past  years  in  improving  the  means  of 
communication  between  different  parts  of  the  world,  he  said :  "  God 
and  man  have  linked  the  nations  together.  No  nation  can  longer  be  in- 
different to  any  other.  And  as  we  are  brought  more  and  more  in  touch 
with  each  other,  the  less  occasion  is  there  for  misunderstandings,  and 
the  stronger  the  disposition,  when  we  have  differences,  to  adjust  them 
in  the  court  of  arbitration,  which  is  the  noblest  forum  for  the  settlement 
of  international  disputes." 
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The  President  then  spoke  of  the  "  almost  appalling  "  prosperity  of 
the  country,  and  continued :  "  We  have  a  vast  and  intricate  business, 
built  up  through  years  of  toil  and  struggle,  in  which  every  part  of  the 
country  has  its  stake,  which  will  not  permit  of  either  neglect  or  undue 
selfishness.  No  narrow,  sordid  policy  will  subserve  it.  The  greatest 
skill  and  wisdom  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  and  producers  will  be 
required  to  hold  and  increase  it.  Our  industrial  enterprises,  which  have 
grown  to  such  great  proportions,  aifect  the  homes  and  occupations  of 
the  people  and  the  welfare  of  the  country.  Our  capacity  to  produce 
has  developed  so  enormously,  and  our  products  have  so  multiplied,  that 
the  problem  of  more  markets  requires  our  urgent  and  immediate  atten- 
tion. Only  a  broad  and  enlightened  policy  will  keep  what  we  have. 
No  other  policy  will  get  more.  In  these  times  of  marvelous  business 
energy  and  gain  we  ought  to  be  looking  to  the  future,  strengthening  the 
weak  places  in  our  industrial  and  commercial  systems,  that  we  may  be 
ready  for  any  storm  or  strain. 

"  By  sensible  trade  arrangements  which  will  not  interrupt  our  home 
production,  we  shall  extend  the  outlets  for  our  increasing  surplus.  A 
system  which  provides  a  mutual  exchange  of  commodities  is  manifestly 
essential  to  the  continued  and  healthful  growth  of  our  export  trade. 
We  must  not  repose  in  fancied  security  that  we  can  forever  sell  every- 
thing and  buy  little  or  nothing.  If  such  a  thing  were  possible,  it  would 
not  be  best  for  us  or  for  those  with  whom  we  deal.  We  should  take 
from  our  customers  such  of  their  products  as  we  can  use  without 
harm  to  our  industries  and  labor.  Reciprocity  is  the  natural  outgrowth 
of  our  wonderful  industrial  development  under  the  domestic  policy  now 
firmly  established.  What  we  produce  beyond  our  domestic  consump- 
tion must  have  a  vent  abroad.  The  excess  must  be  relieved  through  a 
foreign  outlet,  and  we  must  sell  everywhere  we  can  and  buy  wherever 
the  buying  will  enlarge  our  sales  and  production,  and  thereby  make  a 
greater  demand  for  home  labor. 

"  The  period  of  exclusiveness  is  past  The  expansion  of  our  trade 
and  commerce  is  the  pressing  problem.  Commercial  wars  are  unprofit- 
able. A  policy  of  good-will  and  friendly  trade  relations  will  prevent 
reprisals.  Reciprocity  treaties  are  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times ;  measures  of  retaliation  are  not." 

That  the  President's  wofds  indicate<l  a  policy  of  tariff  reduQtipn,  in 
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fetum  for  concessions  from  foreign  countries,  was  clear.  Indeed,  his 
next  sentence  asked  the  question,  "  If  perchance  some  of  our  tariffs 
are  no  longer  needed  for  revenue  or  to  encourage  or  protect  our  indus* 
tries  at  home,  why  should  they  not  be  employed  to  extend  and  promote 
our  markets  abroad  ?  '* 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  President  McKinley,  had 
he  lived,  could  have  put  his  plan  into  practice.  The  opposition  of  the 
beet-sugar  interests  to  reciprocity  with  Cuba,  during  the  first  months 
of  President  Roosevelt's  succession,  was,  perhaps,  an  earnest  of  the 
greater  struggle  that  might  have  been  expected  if  any  very  serious  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  conclude  reciprocity  treaties  on  a  large  scale. 
Indeed,  such  treaties  as  had  been  negotiated  under  President  McKin- 
ley's  direction  were  buried  so  deeply  in  the  graveyard  of  the  Senate 
that  they  did  not  have  the  ghost  of  a  chance  to  become  law.  The  pro- 
tective tariff  was  the  Republican  shibboleth.  Any  attempt  to  modify 
it  in  any  degree  was  by  the  more  ardent  partisans  suspected  to  be  an  at- 
tack on  the  system  which,  they  believed,  had  made  the  country  great 
and  was  keeping  it  so.  The  tariff,  said  the  Republican  captains  in  the 
Senate,  must  not  be  touched.  Nevertheless,  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
party  there  was  a  growing  feeling  that  protection  had  already  served 
its  original  purpose,  and  that  a  continuation  of  the  high  duties  was  sim- 
ply enriching  strong  industries  at  the  expense  of  the  buying  public. 

But  to  return  to  the  Buffalo  speech.  In  emphasis  of  the  necessity 
of  a  broader  trade  policy  the  President  referred  to  the  desirability  of  a 
more  adequate  steamship  service  under  the  American  flag,  of  an  Isth- 
mian canal,  of  a  Pacific  cable.  And  in  conclusion  he  spoke  noble  sen- 
tences indicative  of  a  lofty  outlook  on  affairs.  **  Gentlemen,"  he  said, 
"  let  us  ever  remember  that  our  interest  is  in  concord,  not  conflict ;  that 
our  real  eminence  rests  in  the  victories  of  peace,  not  those  of  war.  We 
hope  that  all  who  are  represented  here  may  be  moved  to  higher  and 
nobler  effort  for  their  own  and  the  world's  good,  and  that  out  of  this 
city  may  come,  not  only  greater  commerce  and  trade  for  us  all,  but,  more 
essential  than  these,  relations  of  mutual  respect,  confidence,  and  friend- 
ship which  will  deepen  and  endure." 

II 

On  September  6,  the  day  after  the  delivery  of  this  speech,  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  party  made  a  visit  to  Niagara  Falls,  returning  by  the 
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middle  of  the  afternoon  to  the  Exposition  grounds,  where  a  lafge  public 
reception  was  to  be  held  in  the  Temple  of  Music.  Twenty  thousand 
people  had  gathered  in  front  of  the  building  and  as  way  was  made  for 
the  President  to  pass  to  the  door,  shouts  and  cheers  swelled  out  in 
great  waves*  The  President  took  his  position  in  an  open  space  inside 
the  Temple.  His  secretary,  Mr.  Cortelyou,  stood  at  his  right  and  a 
little  in  the  rear,  while  opposite  was  a  secret  service  officer,  another 
standing  a  few  feet  away. 

The  great  organ  flooded  the  hall  with  music  and  the  reception  began. 
The  people  passed  one  at  a  time  before  the  President.  He  shook  the 
hand  of  each,  smiling  with  kindly  courtesy,  permitting  no  one  in  the 
line  to  escape  his  at  least  momentary  notice.  Some  minutes  passed. 
About  four  o'clock  a  woman  and  a  little  girl  took  the  President's  hand 
and  walked  by.  Then  came  a  large  negro,  named  Parker.  The  next 
figure — slight,  boyish,  foreign-looking — moved,  unsuspected,  toward 
the  President.  An  insignificant  appearance  he  made,  being  distin- 
guished only  by  the  fact  that  his  right  hand  was  bandaged,  as  though  it 
had  received  some  injury.  Underneath  that  bandage  Leon  Czolgosz 
held  a  revolver. 

The  President  held  out  his  hand  with  a  smile.  Czolgosz,  supporting 
his  bandaged  hand  with  his  other,  fired  two  shots  in  rapid  succession. 
He  tried  to  shoot  again,  but  his  hand  was  grasped  by  Detective  Foster, 
who  almost  at  the  same  moment  struck  the  assassin  to  the  floor  with  a 
blow  in  the  face.  Parker,  the  negro,  also  threw  himself  upon  Czolgosz, 
and  the  struggle  continued  until  Foster  and  Parker,  reenforced  by 
others,  got  him  under  control.  For  a  few  moments  it  had  seemed  as  if 
Czolgosz  would  be  killed  on  the  spot.  One  guard  put  a  bayonet  to  his 
throat,  but  Detective  Ireland  stopped  the  thrust  and  at  that  moment  the 
wounded  President  said :  "  Let  no  one  hurt  him."  Quick  work  in  the 
transfer  of  the  prisoner  to  jail  prevented  a  lynching  by  the  excited 
crowd  outside. 

When  he  was  struck  by  the  bullets  of  Czolgosz  President  McKinley 
did  not  fall.  He  raised  himself  slightly  on  his  toes  and  turned  his  eyes 
toward  his  murderer  with  a  look  which  those  who  saw  it  interpreted  in 
the  words,  "Miserable  man,  why  did  you  shoot  me?  How  have  I 
harmed  you?"  Supported  by  those  who  were  near  him,  he  was  led 
to  a  chair  and  given  such  temporary  relief  as  was  possible.     His  first 
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thought  was  of  his  wife,  who  was  at  the  house  of  the  President  of  the 
Exposition,  John  G.  Milburn.  "  Cortelyou,  be  careful,"  he  whispered 
to  his  secretary.     "  Tell  Mrs.  McKinley  gently.'' 

The  President  was  soon  taken  to  the  Exposition  Hospital.  It  was 
found  that  of  the  two  bullets  one  had  struck  his  breast,  being  deflected 
from  the  sternum  and  causing  only  a  slight  wound.  This  bullet  fell  to 
the  floor  when  his  clothing  was  removed.  The  other  had  entered  the 
abdomen,  passing  through  both  walls  of  the  stomach,  and  had  buried 
itself  in  the  lumbar  muscles. 

An  immediate  operation  was  necessary,  and  to  perform  it  Doctor 
Matthew  D.  Mann  was  chosen  from  among  the  attendant  surgeons. 
The  anaesthetic  was  administered,  the  incision  was  made.  The  bullet- 
holes  were  sutured,  the  bandages  were  applied.  The  President  was 
then  removed  to  the  house  of  his  host,  Mr.  Milburn. 

The  first  news  of  the  attempt  to  kill  the  President  fairly  stunned 
the  American  people.  It  was  hardly  believable  that  anarchism  would 
seek  a  mark  in  the  land  of  liberty,  for  though  the  tenets  of  anarchism 
were  opposed  to  all  government,  its  aggressive  practice  was  usually 
confined  to  countries  that  were  conspicuous  for  their  despotic  forms  of 
rule.  But  Leon  Czolgosz  asserted  that  he  was  an  anarchist.  He  con- 
sidered that  he  had  "  done  his  duty."  Beyond  this  he  confessed  noth- 
ing other  than  that  he  had  been  inspired  to  his  dastardly  crime  by  the 
teachings  of  a  notorious  woman  anarchist,  Emma  Goldman. 

Suspicion  that  Czolgosz  was  the  instrument  of  an  anarchist  plot  led 
the  police  to  arrest  the  Goldman  woman  and  many  other  anarchists, 
but  in  the  end  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  Czolgosz  had  any  accom- 
plices. It  was  certain,  however,  that  whether  or  not  Czolgosz  had  been 
definitely  selected  by  a  band  of  anarchists  to  kill  the  President,  anarch- 
istic speeches  and  pamphlets  had  been  an  inflaming  cause  of  murder,, 
and  as  such,  should  be  regarded  in  relation  to  their  effect  on  such  minds 
as  that  of  Czolgosz.  Many  citizens  attributed  the  thriving  of  the 
anarchistic  germ  to  the  stimulation  afforded  by  sensational  newspapers. 
But  the  problem  of  how  to  deal  with  anarchism  was  not  to  be  settled 
at  the  moment.  The  immediate  question  was  how  to  deal  with  Czol- 
gosz, the  individual. 

From  the  time  of  the  operation  on  September  6,  until  September  12, 
t.hc  chances  for  the  recovery  of  President  McKinley  were  cqnsid^recl 
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favorable.  He  seemed  to  be  mending  as  rapidly  as  could  be  expected, 
and  the  eminent  surgeons  who  had  him  in  charge  gave  out  hopeful  bul- 
letins. Vice-President  Roosevelt,  who,  with  Cabinet  Members  and 
others  high  in  the  Government  or  in  the  President's  friendship,  had 
hurried  to  Buffalo  when  the  news  of  the  attempt  was  first  learned,  went 
to  the  Adirondacks,  assured  that  the  crisis  w^as  over. 

But  in  the  afternoon  of  September  12  there  came  a  cTiange  for*  the 
worse.  The  President  had  been  given  a  little  solid  food  during  the 
day,  and  it  had  not  agreed  with  him.  From  this  time  his  vitality  sank 
gradually.  About  seven  o'clock  Friday  evening  his  condition  was  such 
that  Mrs.  McKinley  was  brought  to  his  bedside  for  a  last  interview. 
An  hour  later  the  President  passed  into  a  state  of  coma,  from  which 
he  did  not  again  rally.  His  last  conscious  words  were :  "  Good-bye, 
all ;  good-bye.  It  is  God's  way.  His  will  be  done."  A  little  time  be- 
fore, he  had  been  heard  to  murmur  the  words  of  his  favorite  hymn, 
"  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee." 

At  half-past  nine  o'clock  Secretary  Cortelyou  issued  a  bulletin,  tell- 
ing the  American  people  that  their  President  was  dying.  Relatives, 
friends,  and  physicians  continued  at  the  bedside.  Finally,  at  a  quarter- 
past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Saturday,  September  14,  Doctor 
Rixey  laid  the  distinguished  patient's  hands  by  his  side  and  said :  "  The 
President  is  dead." 

The  exact  cause  of  death  was  discovered  by  the  autopsy.  It  ap- 
peared that  gangrene  had  set  in  along  the  track  of  the  bullet.  Death 
had  been  unavoidable  by  any  surgical  or  medical  treatment.  Nature 
had  done  nothing  to  repair  the  wound.  The  operation  which  had  been 
l^er formed  immediately  after  the  shooting  might  have  saved  the  life  of 
a  more  vigorous  man,  though*  it  had  done  nothing  to  help  the  chances 
of  President  McKinley.     But  all  that  could  be  done  had  been  done. 

The  body  lay  in  state  in  the  City  Hall  of  Buffalo  all  day  Sunday,  after 
simple  services  at  the  Milburn  house.  On  Monday  a  special  train  bore 
the  dead  President  to  Washington.  All  along  the  route  the  train  was 
met  by  saddened  throngs,  eager  to  pay  their  last  tribute  of  respect.  At 
Washington  the  body  was  taken  to  the  White  House,  and  thence,  on 
September  17,  to  the  Capitol,  whither  it  was  impressively  escorted  by  a 
civil  and  military  procession.  Brief  services  were  held  in  the  rotunda 
under  the  great  dome,  the  limited  space  being  filled  by  a  distinguished 
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assemblage.  That  same  night  the  funeral  cortege  started  from  Wash- 
ington for  Canton,  Ohio,  President  McKinley's  home,  where  on  the 
following  day  the  body  lay  in  state.  The  last  services  were  held  in 
the  Methodist  church  at  Canton  on  September  19,  and  the  remains  were 
placed  in  a  vault  at  Westlawn  Cemetery. 

At  the  hour  corresponding  with  the  time  when  the  coffin  was  being 
laid  in  the  vault  the  country  stood  still.  The  word  had  gone  out 
through  the  land,  and  everywhere  the  moment  became  one  of  solemn 
quiet.  In  the  great  cities  traffic  stopped  for  five  minutes  at  the  signal. 
Pedestrians  stood  motionless,  wherever  they  happened  to  be,  and  re- 
moved their  hats  and  bowed  their  heads ;  electric  currents  were  turned 
oflF  and  the  street-cars  stopped;  drivers  of  vehicles  pulled  up  their 
horses;  even  the  great  telegraph  system  of  the  country  was  silenced, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  electric  telegraph  was  put  into  continuous 
service. 

Ill 

Czolgosz,  the  assassin,  was  brought  to  trial  at  Buffalo,  on  Septem- 
ber 17.  Judges  Titus  and  Lewis,  two  well-known  lawyers,  were  as- 
signed to  defend  him,  and  they  did  their  distasteful  duty  as  well  as  they 
could.  There  was  really  no  defense  to  offer,  for  prominent  alienists 
agreed  that  the  prisoner  was  not  insan^  The  trial  was  given  up  to 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  though  the  counsel  for  the  defense  did 
address  the  jury.  Throughout  the  proceedings,  which  lasted  only  two 
days,  Czolgosz  was  accorded  fair  play.  His  plea  of  "  guilty  "  was  dis- 
allowed by  the  presiding  justice,  Truman  C.  White,  who  was  determined 
that  the  absolute  justice  of  the  proceedings  should  not  be  questioned. 

This  man,  Czolgosz,  was  born  of  Polish  parents  in  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan. He  had  some  education  in  the  public  schools,  but  was  early  set 
to  work,  his  time,  up  to  the  commission  of  his  crime,  being  mostly 
spent  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.     He  was  about  twenty-eight  years  old. 

The  brief  confession  signed  by  Czolgosz  said :  "  I  killed  President 
McKinley  because  I  done  my  duty.  I  don't  believe  one  man  should 
have  so  much  service  and  another  man  should  have  none." 

During  his  trial  Czolgosz  maintained  an  indifferent  demeanor,  but 
after  his  condemnation  his  nerve  weakened.  He  was  sent  to  Auburn 
prison,  and  on  the  train  going  thither  he  admitted  that  he  regretted  his 
deed.    Arrived  at  Auburn,  an  indignant  crowc}  threatened  to  tear  him 
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away  from  his  guard.  Then  he  broke  down  completely.  He  was, 
however,  taken  safely  to  the  prison,  where  he  was  executed  on 
October  29. 

William  McKinley  was  the  third  President  of  the  United  States  to 
fall  before  an  assassin's  bullet.  The  first,  President  Lincoln,  w^as  mor- 
tally wounded  by  Wilkes  Booth  on  April  14,  1865.  Booth  was  a  parti- 
san fanatic.  His  motive  in  killing  Lincoln  was  strong  hatred,  inflamed 
by  the  failure  of  the  Southern  cause.  The  second.  President  Garfield, 
died  from  the  effects  of  a  shot  fired  at  him  by  Qiarles  J.  Guiteau  on 
July  2,  1881.  Guiteau  was'a  disappointed  office-seeker.  His  inability 
to  secure  an  appointment  had  probably  preyed  on  his  mind,  but  the 
background  of  his  crime  was  the  spoils  system.  Czolgosz  shot  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  but  he  aimed  at  the  office,  not  the  man.  His  motive 
was  neither  sectional  nor  personal,  but  a  despicable  theory  which  he 
could  have  applied  in  action  against  the  head  of  any  state. 

The  assassinations  of  Lincoln  and  Garfield  arose  out  of  conditions 
which  were  peculiar  to  the  country  and,  by  their  nature,  ephemeral. 
The  assassination  of  McKinley  was  inspired  by  a  pervasive  and  subtle 
germ  which  was  taking  root  in  partly  diseased  brains  the  world  over. 

The  Accession  of  President  Roosevelt 

Though  inexpressibly  grieved  and  shocked  by  the  murderous  attack 
on  the  President,  the  country  took  the  news  of  Czolgosz's  deed  without 
panic.  The  markets  were  not  seriously  disturbed.  Moreover,  there 
was  reassurance  in  this,  that  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  Vice-President, 
who  would  succeed  to  the  presidency  in  the  event  of  President  McKin- 
ley's  death,  was  a  popular  personality ;  one  to  whom  the  people  looked 
with  interest  and  confidence ;  one  in  whose  hands  they  would  not  fear  to 
trust  their  administration,  if  the  sad  necessity  should  come. 

When  President  McKinley's  condition  became  grave,  on  September 
12,  word  was  sent  at  once  to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  was  in  the  Adiron- 
dack woods  when  the  news  reached  the  Tahawus  Club,  and  his  exact 
whereabouts  were  not  discovered  until  late  in  the  afternoon  of  Septem- 
ber 13.  A  little  after  one  o'clock  the  next  morning  he  left  Tahawus 
and  was  driven  over  dark  mountain  roads  thirty-five  miles  to  Xortli 
Creek,  where  a  train  was  waiting.  He  reached  Buffalo  the  afternoon 
of  the  5ame  day,  going  straight  to  the  Milbur^i  house  to  pay  homage 
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to  the  dead  President.  He  then  went  to  the  home  of  his  friend,  Ans- 
ley  Wilcox. 

Present  in  Mr.  Wilcox's  library  were  all  but  two  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley's  Cabinet  and  a  few  friends  and  newspaper  men.  The  moment 
was  one  of  profound  emotion.  Mr.  Root,  the  Secretary  of  War,  turned 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  said  brokenly :  "  I  have  been  requested  on  behalf 
of  the  Cabinet  of  the  late  President,  at  least  in  behalf  of  those  who  are 
present  in  Buffalo — all  except  two — to  request  that,  for  reasons  affect- 
ing the  Administration  and  the  Government,  you  take  the  constitutional 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States." 

It  was  with  a  noticeable  effort  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  replied.  "  I  shall 
take  the  oath  at  once,''  he  said,  '*  in  response  to  your  request ;  and  in 
this  hour  of  deep  and  terrible  national  bereavement  I  wish  to  state  that 
it  shall  be  my  aim  to  continue  absolutely  unbroken  the  policy  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  our  beloved  country." 

Judge  John  R.  Hazel,  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  then  ad- 
ministered the  presidential  oath  of  office. 

IX 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  born  in  New  York  City,  on  October  2^, 
1858,  being  descended  from  seven  generations  of  prominent  citizens. 
As  a  lad  his  health  was  poor,  but  while  going  through  his  course  at 
Harvard  he  entered  into  athletics  and  developed  a  rugged  physique. 
His  fondness  for  athletic  sports,  marked  at  this  time,  continued  in  after 
life,  and  seldom  did  many  months  pass  that  he  did  not  find  the  oppor- 
tunity to  spend  at  least  a  week  or  two  in  the  open. 

After  leaving  Harvard  he  traveled  for  a  time,  studied  law  for  a  few 
months,  and  then  plunged  into  municipal  politics.  For  several  years 
he  was  active  as  an  assemblyman  in  New  York  City,  and  in  1886  he 
ran  for  Mayor  and  was  defeated.  President  Harrison  started  Mr. 
Roosevelt  on  his  national  career  by  appointing  him  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioner, an  office  which  he  retained  under  President  Cleveland's  sec- 
ond administration  until  he  resigned  it  to  become  President  of  the  New 
York  Police  Commission.  His  efforts  to  reform  the  police  department 
of  the  metropolis  were  vigorous  and  in  no  small  degree  effective  at  the 
time. 

As  assistant  secretary  of  the  Navy  in  the  first  McKinley  admin- 
istration, Mr.  Roosevelt  helped  to  prepare  for  the  conflict  with  Spain. 
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When  the  war  began  he  resigned  his  position  and,  as  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  joined  with  Colonel  Leonard  Wood  in  organizing  the  famous 
"  Rough  Riders."  He  saw  considerable  service  in  Cuba,  becoming 
Colonel  of  the  regiment  when  Colonel  Wood  was  promoted.  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  picturesque  part  in  the  short  struggle  increased  his  popu- 
larity at  home,  and  when  he  returned  from  Cuba  he  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York.  In  1900  his  party  thrust  him  definitely  into  na- 
tional politics  by  nominating  him  for  the  Vice-Presidency. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  step  into  the  presidency  found  him  under  no  sp)ecial 
obligation  to  political  leaders.  He  was  singularly  in  a  position  to 
handle  executive  details  as  seemed  to  him  best.  True,  he  had  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  standing  by  the  policies  laid  down  by  President 
McKinley,  but  after  all,  his  adherence  to  the  plans  of  his  predecessor 
was  promised  only  on  general  lines.  Whatever  his  intentions,  he  would 
clearly  be  unable  to  refrain  from  lending  the  color  of  his  own  individu- 
ality to  anything  he  might  undertake.  A  man  of  unbounded  vitality, 
positive  convictions,  uncompromising  devotion  to  what  he  believed  to 
be  right,  aggressive  and  almost  impulsive  actions,  he  contrasted  oddly 
with  the  suave,  conservative,  far-sighted,  tactful,  conciliatory  McKinley. 

In  considering  what  President  Roosevelt  would  do,  moreover,  there 
was  some  dispute  among  publicists  as  to  what  lines  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley's  policy  should  be  followed.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  Buffalo 
speech,  which  summed  up  the  views  that  had  been  less  formally  ex- 
pressed in  other  addresses  delivered  after  his  second  inauguration, 
marked  a  new  turn  in  President  McKinley's  plans.  Was  President 
Roosevelt  to  follow  the  former  high-protection,  almost  parochial  Mc- 
Kinley? Or  was  he  to  follow  the  later  McKinley,  the  man  of  broad 
international  views?  Acquaintance  with  President  Roosevelt's  char- 
acter and  with  his  record  discovered  the  answer.  He  was  not  the  man 
to  be  bound  down  to  petty  and  restricted  aims.  He  was  not  the  man 
to  work  in  a  closet.  He  thought  Continent,  not  Section  or  State;  he 
thought  People,  not  Party.  According  to  the  measure  of  his  ability  he 
would  be  President  of  the  whole  country,  or  of  no  part  of  it ;  of  all  the 
people,  or  of  none. 

The  first  clue  to  his  methods  appeared  in  the  appointments  he  made. 
He  insisted  upon  fit  men  for  every  position.  He  would  appoint  a  fit 
Republican,  if  one  could  be  found  for  the  place;  otherwise,  he  would 
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go  to  other  parties  for  his  man.  If  he  made  mistakes,  they  would  be 
the  impulsive  mistakes  of  too  hasty  judgment,  or  of  doubtful  tact, 

III 

President  Roosevelt's  first  annual  message  was  read  to  Congress  on 
December  3.  It  began  with  a  eulogy  of  President  McKinley  and  a 
denunciation  of  anarchism.  In  this  connection  it  was  recommended 
that  the  immigration  of  anarchists  be  forbidden ;  also  that  the  Federal 
courts  be  empowered  to  try  any  man  who  might  kill  or  attempt  to  kill 
the  President  or  any  one  in  the  line  of  the  Presidential  succession. 

The  message  then  took  up  the  "  trust  "  problem.  Certain  evil  fea- 
tures of  corporations  should,  said  the  President,  be  corrected  through 
Government  supervision  and  control.  The  "  trusts  "  should  be  subject 
to  rules  of  publicity,  like  the  national  banks,  supervision  being  exercised 
by  the  Federal  Government  over  all  corporations  doing  an  interstate 
business.  If  it  should  be  found  that  Congress  lacked  the  power  neces- 
sary for  this  supervision,  a  constitutional  amendment  should  be  pre- 
pared to  confer  the  required  authority.  He  recommended  also  that 
Congress  provide  for  a  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Industries,  with  a 
portfolio  in  the  Cabinet. 

The  reenactment  of  the  law  excluding  Chinese  laborers  from  the 
country  was  regarded  by  the  President  as  necessary.  Convict  contract 
labor  should  be  forbidden  to  compete  in  the  open  market,  and  legisla- 
tion should  be  passed  to  improve  the  condition  of  labor. 

Any  sweeping  revision  of  the  tariff  was  discountenanced,  and  yet 
the  President  expressed  himself  as  in  favor  of  "  a  supplementary  sys- 
tem of  reciprocal  benefit  and  obligation  with  other  nations."  Also,  a 
system  of  ship  subsidies  should  be  adopted.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  make  its  effective  enforcement  possible. 
The  gold  standard  should  be  maintained.  The  public  revenues  should 
be  brought  more  closely  within  the  limits  of  actual  needs.  A  more 
systematic  method  of  forest  preservation  should  be  inaugurated.  Irri- 
gation works  should  be  constructed  to  reclaim  as  far  as  possible  the  arid 
sections  of  the  country. 

In  regard  to  foreign  possessions  the  President  made  a  number  of 
suggestions.  For  Hawaii  he  recommended  a  land  policy  to  be  modeled 
on  the  homestead  system.  Porto  Rico  also  needed  land  legislation.  He 
predicted  that  Cuba  WPulcJ  soon  have  an  independent  government,  and 
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he  urged  that  the  tariff  duties  on  Cuban  imports  into  the  United  States 
be  reduced.  He  promised  that  the  FiHpinos  should  have  self-govern- 
ment as  fast  as  they  showed  themselves  fit  for  it.  The  resources  of  the 
Philippines  should  be  developed.  The  desirability  of  a  Pacific  cable, 
under  American  control,  was  emphasized. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  defined  and  upheld.  In  order  that  it 
might  always  be  maintained,  the  development  of  the  navy  must  be  con- 
tinued and  the  army  must  be  made  more  efficient.  No  nation,  said  the 
President,  desired  peace  more  than  did  the  United  States.  However,  the 
peace  desired  was  "  that  which  comes  as  of  right  to  the  just  man  armed ; 
not  the  peace  granted  on  terms  of  ignominy  to  the  craven  and  the  weak- 
ling." For  the  improvement  of  the  navy  and  army  there  were  many 
proposals,  notably  that  a  general  staflf  be  created  for  the  army. 

The  extension  of  the  civil  service  was  urged.  The  Indians,  said  the 
President,  should  be  granted  recognition  as  individuals  instead  of 
merely  as  members  of  tribes.  The  census  bureau  should  be  made  a 
permanent  Government  bureau.  There  were,  also,  several  minor  sug- 
gestions and  many  allusions  to  unsettled  questions  of  wide  importance, 
such  as  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  and  the  Isthmian  Canal. 

It  is  no  reflection  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  message  to  say  that 
one  of  the  first  impressions  it  produced  was  that  the  President  was  a 
literary  man.  The  pen  of  the  trained  writer  was  in  evidence.  And  the 
personality  of  the  man  showed  plainly  in  what  he  had  written.  It  was 
all  so  tremendously  vital,  so  engrossed  in  the  subject  at  hand. 

The  year  ended  wath  President  Roosevelt  fairly  engaged  in  his  ex- 
ecutive duties.  The  new  order  at  the  White  House  was  rather  startling 
to  formal  visitors.  The  reception  of  those  who  had  political  business 
to  transact  was  not  spun  out  with  amenities,  nor  was  the  President  one 
to  be  whispered  in  the  ear.  He  was  blunt,  frank,  quick,  and  he  spoke 
loud  enough  so  that  any  man's  business  must  be  apparent  to  the  room- 
ful. However  distasteful  these  manners  were  to  the  politicians,  they 
were,  as  a  rule,  popular. 

IV 

But  the  President's  popularity  Was  not  universal.  An  incident 
which  occurred  in  October  aroused  a  storm  of  critical  protest  in  the 
South.  The  President,  with  characteristic  independence,  entertained  at 
dinner  on  October  i6  the  negro  educator,  Booker  T.  Washington.  Now, 
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Mr.  Washington  was  respected  North  and  South  for  his  earnest  pur- 
pose and  his  intelligent  work  for  his  race.  He  might  have  attended 
public  receptions  at  the  White  House,  and  the  South  would  have  said 
nothing.  Indeed,  the  presence  of  negro  office-holders  was  not  uncom- 
mon at  the  official  receptions.  But  for  the  Chief  Executive  to 
entertain  at  a  private  dinner  a  negro,  no  matter  how  cultured  a  negro, 
was  in  the  view  of  the  South  a  deplorable  recognition  of  the  principle 
of  social  equality  between  the  two  races.  Hence  there  sounded  a  swell- 
ing voice  of  remonstrance.  Wrinkles  in  the  political  map — wrinkles 
which  President  McKinley  had  almost  smoothed  away — began  to  reap- 
pear.    Sectional  feeling  was  revived. 

President  McKinley  had  gathered  about  him  a  Cabinet  of  exceptional 
ability.  He  had  made  during  his  first  term,  one  or  two  changes  among 
his  advisers,  as  the  substitution  of  Elihu  Root  for  General  R.  A.  Alger, 
as  Secretary  of  War.  In  the  spring  of  1901  John  W.  Griggs,  the 
Attorney-General,  resigned  in  order  to  return  to  the  private  practice  of 
law.  To  fill  his  place  Philander  C.  Knox  of  Pittsburg,  a  corporation 
lawyer  of  marked  ability,  was  chosen.  There  was  some  doubt  in  the 
public  mind  as  to  whether  a  man  who  had  so  long  given  his  legal 
services  to  various  great  corporations  could  be  looked  to  for  the  en- 
forcement of  anti-trust  legislation.  His  confirmation  was  opposed  in 
the  Senate  by  the  American  Anti-Trust  League,  which  attempted  to 
connect  him  with  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. Mr.  Knox  denied  absolutely  that  he  had  had  any  part  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  great  "  trust."  He  had  been  connected  with  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company,  it  was  true,  but  merely  as  legal  adviser  "  in  the  conduct 
of  its  manufacturing  business.*'  The  Senate  decided  that  the  charges 
against  Mr.  Knox  were  not  definite  enough  for  further  consideration, 
and  confirmed  his  nomination.  That  he  regarded  himself  as  a  servant 
of  the  Government  was  shown  in  the  late  fall,  when  he  took  up  the 
Government  case  against  the  Northern  Securities  Company. 

One  of  President  Roosevelt's  first  acts  as  chief  executive  was  to 
request  the  members  of  President  McKinley's  Cabinet  to  remain  in 
office  throughout  the  term.  The  opportunity  to  retire  was,  however, 
accepted  by  Charles  Emory  Smith,  the  Postmaster-General,  who  re- 
signed on  September  17.  To  fill  the  position  thus  made  vacant,  the 
President  chose  Henry  C.  Payne,  of  Wisconsin,  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
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Republican  National  Committee,  and  an  original  "Roosevelt  man.^ 
About  the  same  time  Lyman  J.  Gage,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
announced  that  he  would  retire  as  soon  after  the  first  of  the  year  as 
would  suit  the  convenience  of  the  President. 

The  Fall  Elections 

The  state  elections  of  1901  indicated  no  falling  off  in  the  strength 
of  the  Republican  party.  The  continuance  of  business  prosperity  and 
the  sentiment  aroused  by  the  assassination  of  President  McKinley  were 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  maintenance  of  Republican  prestige  in  an 
off  year,  even  if  the  Democrats  had  developed  new  party  vigor — which 
they  were  still  far  from  showing.  In  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  where  the 
Democrats  continued  to  make  a  special  issue  of  Bryanism,  the  Repub- 
licans won — by  a  small  but  safe  majority  in  Nebraska  (Bryan's  home 
State),  and  by  an  unusually  large  majority  in  Iowa.  The  campaign  in 
Ohio  was  apathetic,  the  Republicans  having  a  majority  of  sixty-eight 
thousand.  The  Democrats,  however,  won  in  the  city  of  Cleveland, 
where  Tom  L.  Johnson,  a  rising  figure  with  certain  picturesque  attrac- 
tions, infused  telling  local  issues  into  the  contest.  In  Pennsylvania  the 
Independent  Republicans  joined  with  the  Democrats  in  an  endeavor  to 
upset  the  regular  Republican  machine,  but  it  was  an  unfavorable  year 
for  the  success  of  such  a  movement,  and  the  Fusionists  were  defeated, 
though  the  Republican  plurality  was  reduced  to  fifty  thousand.  The 
reform  movement  in  the  local  election  at  Philadelphia  failed.  Pennsyl- 
vania reformers  found  some  consolation,  however,  in  the  adoption  of 
amendments  to  the  State  Constitution,  laying  the  foundation  for  per- 
sonal registration  laws,  which  were  desirable  to  prevent  election  frauds. 
New  Jersey  elected  a  Republican  Governor  by  a  plurality  of  seventeen 
thousand,  and  in  Massachusetts  William  M.  Crane  (Republican)  was 
elected  for  the  third  time  by  a  large  majority.  In  Connecticut  the  elec- 
tion provided  for  a  constitutional  convention,  which,  it  was  clear,  would 
be  controlled  by  the  rural  townships.  The  Rhode  Island  Republicans 
elected  their  State  ticket.  In  Virginia  the  Democrats  had  an  easy  suc- 
cess. In  Kentucky,  also,  the  Democrats  elected  a  majority  of  the 
Legislature,  after  a  bitter  partisan  struggle.  The  Democrats  won  in 
Maryland.  The  Maryland  Legislature  had  passed  a  ballot  law,  under 
the  terms  of  which  the  vote  of  negro  illiterates  was  reduced  to  a  negU- 
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gible  number.  It  was  asserted  by  Republicans  that  the  new  law  was  a 
trick  and  that  it  had  been  dishonestly  applied.  Alabama  adopted  a  new 
Constitution,  which  virtually  disfranchised  the  negro. 

II 

The  most  important  of  all  the  fall  elections,  State  or  local,  was  the 
municipal  election  in  New  York  City.  After  a  stirring  campaign  Tam- 
many Hall,  the  mercenary  Democratic  machine,  which  had  been  in  con- 
trol for  the  last  four  years,  was  defeated,  and  Seth  Low,  the  "  reform  " 
candidate  for  Mayor,  was  elected  with  his  ticket.  In  1897,  after  the 
adoption  of  the  new  charter,  creating  the  city  of  Greater  New  York, 
the  reform  forces  had  put  Mr.  Low  in  the  field  as  a  candidate  for 
Mayor,  but  the  Republicans  had  refused  to  accept  his  candidacy,  and 
by  nominating  a  separate  ticket,  had  destroyed  his  chances  of  success. 
Democratic  radicals  who  were  interested  in  principles  rather  than  in 
loot,  had  put  Henry  George  forward  as  a  candidate ;  but  Mr.  George 
died  just  before  the  election,  and  his  ticket  was  then  unable  to  divert 
enough  votes  from  Tammany  to  insure  the  election  of  Mr.  Low.  Rob- 
ert A.  Van  Wyck,  the  first  Mayor  of  Greater  New  York,  gave  to  the 
metropolis  for  four  years  one  of  the  worst  administrations  it  had  ever 
known.  Van  Wyck  was  a  weakling,  a  tool  of  the  "  Boss,"  and  in  his 
term  of  office  vice  thrived  and  "  graft "  was  a  recognized  institution. 

During  the  Van  Wyck  administration  the  reformers  were  not  idle. 
They  hunted  out  evidence  of  blackmail  and  brought  corrupt  oflScials  to 
book.  The  State  Legislature  appointed  an  investigation  committee, 
known  as  the  Mazet  Committee,  which  in  1899  uncovered  a  great  deal 
of  rottenness,  but  was  unable  to  accomplish  much  more  than  the  pub- 
lication of  facts.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  appointed  a  "  Committee 
of  Fifteen,"  which  deeply  probed  the  situation,  securing  a  stricter  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  regarding  gambling-houses,  poolrooms,  and 
other  dives.  The  Committee  was  assisted  by  William  Travers  Jerome, 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  and  one  of  the  few  men  in 
judicial  authority  who  were  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  reformers. 

The  discovery  of  the  facts,  if  it  was  not  enough  to  secure  the  whole- 
sale conviction  of  Tammany  oflScials,  served  to  awaken  a  sense  of  public 
decency  in  the  people.  As  the  election  of  1901  drew  near,  the  Repub- 
licans expressed  willingness  to  unite  with  the  Citizens'  Union  and  other 
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independent  organizations  in  supporting  for  Mayor  any  good  anti- 
Tammany  candidate,  whether  he  were  Democrat  or  Republican.  The 
RepubHcans,  however,  excepted  from  their  consideration  the  one  Demo- 
crat whose  availabiHty  was  generally  recognized — Bird  S.  Coler — and 
it  became  apparent  that  the  Fusion  forces  would  have  to  agree  upon  a 
Republican. 

Seth  Low  was  named.  Republican  by  principle,  he  had  been  iden- 
tified with  reform  movements,  and  his  position  in  the  community  was 
one  of  honor  and  dignity.  He  resigned  the  presidency  of  Columbia 
University  in  order  to  lead  the  battle  for  reform.  Tammany  named 
Edward  M.  Shepard  as  its  candidate.  Mr.  Shepard  was  an  able  and 
efficient  man.  He  was  a  Democrat  of  considerable  authority  in  party 
councils.  In  previous  campaigns  he  had  denounced  Tammany,  and  his 
willingness  now  to  accept  a  nomination  from  the  machine  which  he 
had  so  often  charged  with  villainies  was  effectively  urged  against  him. 
When  election  day  came  Mr.  Low  received  a  plurality  of  about  thirty 
thousand  in  the  Greater  City.  Justice  Jerome,  whose  remarkable  per- 
sonal campaign  did  much  to  assure  the  success  of  the  ticket,  was  elected 
District  Attorney. 

Ill 

The  municipal  campaign  in  San  Francisco  was  one  of  great  interest 
Labor  organizations  had  developed  unusual  strength  in  that  city,  but 
it  was  none  the  less  a  surprise  when  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
candidates  for  Mayor  were  defeated  by  the  candidate  of  the  so-called 
Union  Labor  Party,  Eugene  E.  Schmitz.  The  business  element  in  the 
community  had  looked  for  another  result.  Mr.  Schmitz  was  a  mu- 
sician, the  leader  of  the  orchestra  in  one  of  the  San  Francisco  theatres. 
He  also  managed  a  small  manufacturing  business.  A  study  of  his  rec- 
ord showed  nothing  to  his  discredit  other  than  inexperience.  It  was 
merely  questioned  whether  a  man  who  knew  little  about  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  should  be  put  at  the  head  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  was  another  city  that  favored  picturesque 
politics  in  1901.  Denis  Mulvihill,  who  was  elected  Mayor  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket,  was  a  stoker.  For  tw^enty-eight  years  he  had  shoveled 
coal  into  the  furnaces  of  a  large  manufacturing  establishment.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  the  City  Council  for  several  years. 
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The  Passing  of  England's  Queen 

In  the  eighty-second  year  of  her  life  and  the  sixty-fourth  year  of 
her  reign,  Queen  Victoria,  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  century,  could 
look  back  over  a  long  span  of  beneficent  rule.  Only  the  aged  could  re- 
member when  she  had  not  been  Queen.  In  the  mind  of  every  British 
subject  her  personality  was  inseparably  connected  with  an  era  of  prog- 
ress and  expansion  abroad  and  general  peace  and  prosperity  at  home. 
She  had  maintained  nobly  the  traditions  of  a  system  under  which  the 
sovereign  reigns  but  does  not  govern.  More  than  that,  she  had  re- 
stored to  the  throne  a  power  and  dignity,  lost  by  her  immediate  prede- 
cessors, which,  while  it  did  not  encroach  on  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  people,  made  for  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  country.  Her  in- 
fluence had  been  great  from  the  day  when  as  a  girl  of  eighteen  she  took 
up  the  sceptre.  She  had  occupied  with  singular  success  the  difficult 
position  of  a  constitutional  sovereign,  for  her  ideals,  if  somewhat  bour- 
geois, were  ethically  sound,  and  her  insight  into  the  wishes  and  hopes  of 
the  people  was  deep.  Her  woman's  intuition  stood  her  in  good  stead. 
No  other  monarch  of  her  period  was  so  beloved. 

Devoted  though  she  was  to  peace,  the  closing  months  of  her  reign 
were  clouded  by  a  war  which  doubtless  caused  her  much  concern  and 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  weakening  of  her  vitality.  In 
Europe  the  aged  Kruger,  ex-President  of  the  Transvaal,  was  wander- 
ing from  court  to  court  seeking  without  avail  some  intervention  for  his 
people.  In  England  the  aged  Queen,  supporting  even  in  failing  health 
the  duties  of  her  great  position,  mourned  over  the  struggle  that  was 
going  on  in  South  Africa.  Kruger  had  lived  the  hard  life  of  conflict 
with  the  enemies  that  confront  the  pioneer ;  Queen  Victoria  had  reigned 
long  in  the  peace  that  comes  with  established  authority ;  and  here  they 
were  at  the  sunset  edge  of  life,  two  aged  leaders  condemned  to  unrest 
in  the  days  when  they  might  have  been  setting  their  houses  in  order. 

The  truth  about  the  Queen's  health  was  kept  from  the  people  until 
the  end  was  obviously  near.  She  was  spending  her  time  at  Osborne 
House,  her  residence  on  the  Isle  of  Wight.  On  January  19  her  physi- 
cians-in-ordinary issued  a  bulletin,  reporting  that  she  was  suffering 
from  "  great  physical  prostration,"  with  "  symptoms  that  cause  anx- 
iety." At  midnight  on  January  20  her  condition  had  become  "  more 
serious."    A  slight  rally  occurred  on  the  following  day,  giving  a  little 
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ground  for  hope,  but  the  improved  condition  did  not  continue,  and 
throughout  Tuesday,  January  22,  the  Queen  gradually  sank  until  death 
came,  at  6:30  o'clock  in  the  evejiing.  The  cause  of  death  was  senile 
decay,  with  accompanying  attacks  of  paralysis. 

II 

Though  no  interregnum  is  recognized  in  England,  there  are  certain 
forms  and  observances  that  must,  immediately  after  the  death  of  one 
monarch,  be  gone  through  with  in  order  to  proclaim  the  accession  of 
the  next.  On  the  morning  after  the  Queen's  death  the  new  King  left 
Osborne  House  and  went  to  London,  where  a  meeting*  of  the  Privy 
Council  was  held,  at  St.  James's  Palace.  The  King  remained  in  a  sep- 
arate room  while  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  President,  communi- 
cated formally  to  the  Council  the  fact  of  the  Queen's  death  and  the 
accession  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Throne.  A  deputation  was 
then  sent  to  the  King  to  inform  him  of  the  action  of  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent, and  a  little  later  the  King  entered  the  council  chamber  and,  in  a 
firm  voice,  delivered  the  following  speech : 

"  This  is  the  most  painful  occasion  on  which  I  shall  ever  be  called 
upon  to  address  you.  My  first  and  melancholy  duty  is  to  announce  to 
you  the  death  of  my  beloved  mother,  the  Queen ;  and  I  know  how  deeply 
you  and  the  whole  nation,  and,  I  think  I  may  say,  the  whole  world,  sym- 
pathize with  me  in  the  irreparable  loss  we  have  all  sustained. 

"  I  need  hardly  say  that  my  constant  endeavor  will  be  always  to 
walk  in  her  footsteps.  In  undertaking  the  heavy  load  which  now  de- 
volves upon  me,  I  am  fully  determined  to  be  a  constitutional  sovereign 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  and  as  long  as  there  is  breath  in  my 
body  to  work  for  the  good  and  amelioration  of  my  people. 

"  I  have  resolved  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Edward,  which  has 
been  borne  by  six  of  my  ancestors.  In  doing  so  I  do  not  undervalue 
the  name  of  Albert,  which  I  inherit  from  my  ever-to-be-lamented,  great, 
and  wise  father,  who  by  universal  consent  is,  I  think,  deservedly  known 
by  the  name  of  Albert  the  Good,  and  I  desire  that  his  name  should 
stand  alone. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  trust  to  Parliament  and  the  nation  to  support  me 
in  the  arduous  duties  which  now  devolve  upon  me  by  inheritance,  and 
to  which  I  am  determined  to  devote  my  whole  strength  during  the  re- 
mainder of  mv  life." 
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When  he  had  finished  this  speech  the  King  took  the  oath  as  to 
the  security  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  performed  one  or  two 
minor  acts  of  authority.  The  Councillors  then  swore  allegiance  to  the 
new  sovereign. 

The  public  proclamation  of  the  King's  accession  took  place  on 
January  24.  In  London  this  ceremony — a  quaint  survival  of  mediaeval 
forms — was  carried  out  by  the  College  of  Arms,  or  Herald's  College, 
an  institution  of  which  the  public  knows  little.  The  principal  kings-at- 
arms,  heralds,  and  pursuivants,  so  costumed  that  they  looked  not  un- 
like the  court-cards  of  the  pack,  went  through  with  their  strange  ritual 
at  certain  spots,  prescribed  by  tradition.  The  Norroy  King-at-Arms 
first  read  the  proclamation  at  St.  James's  Palace.  Then  the  deputation 
of  the  College  of  Arms  proceeded  to  the  Griffin  which  marks  the  boun- 
dar}'  of  the  city  at  Temple  Bar,  where  a  rope  of  silk  had  been  stretched 
across  the  road.  Within  the  boundary  were  the  Lord  Mayor  and  other 
city  oflScials.  The  city  Marshal  challenged  the  Norroy  King-at-Anns, 
who,  after  stating  his  errand,  was  admitted  within  the  boundary  to  read 
the  proclamation,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  suite  then  pledging  allegiance. 
The  procession  continued  through  the  city,  stopping  several  times  for 
the  proclamation,  the  final  reading  taking  place  before  the  Royal  Ex- 
change. The  proclamation  was  also  read  in  many  other  cities  and 
towns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  usually  by  the  Mayor. 

Though  Edward  VIL  was  thus  proclaimed  King,  his  formal  coro- 
nation was  not  to  take  place  until  some  time  had  elapsed.  England  is 
one  of  the  few  countries  in  which  a  coronation  is  necessary  to  set  a 
seal  on  the  sovereign's  accession. 

Ill 

Queen  Victoria  abhorred  war;  yet  she  had  requested  that  her 
funeral  be  of  a  military  character.  The  ceremonies,  through  the  neces- 
sarily large  number  of  distinguished  persons  who  were  entitled  to  par- 
ticipate, became  a  great  pageant,  in  which  there  were  several  stages. 
The  body  lay  in  state  at  Osborne  House  until  February  i.  Then  the 
coffin  was  placed  upon  a  g^n  carriage  and  escorted  by  Grenadiers  and 
Highlanders  to  Cowes.  Behind  the  martial  hearse  walked  King  Ed- 
ward ;  the  Emperor  William  of  Germany ;  eight  English,  German,  and 
Danish  Princes ;  Queen  Alexandra ;  and  nine  Princesses.  At  Cowes  the 
coffin  was  borne  to  a  catafalque  which  had  been  prepared  on  the  deck 
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of  the  royal  yacht  Alberta.  With  an  escort  of  eight  torpedo  boats,  the 
Alberta  moved  across  the  Solent  through  a  long  lane  formed  by  battle- 
ships whose  gims  thundered  forth  the  nation's  sorrow.  There  were 
thirty  British  warships  in  that  last  review,  besides  ships  of  other  nations. 

On  the  morning  of  February  2  the  coffin  was  put  aboard  a  royal 
train  at  Portsmouth  and  taken  to  London,  crowds  awaiting  it  at  every 
station  on  the  way.  The  train  steamed  into  Victoria  station,  London, 
shortly  after  eleven  o'clock,  the  funeral  car  being  drawn  up  beside  a 
gun  carriage  to  which  the  coffin  was  transferred  for  its  journey  through 
the  streets  of  the  capital.  The  cortege  was  splendid,  but  solemn.  All 
the  branches  of  the  service  were  represented  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
procession.  Following  the  khaki-covered  gun  carriage  rode  a  royal 
cavalcade — King  Edward,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  who  were  the  chief  mourners.  Next  came  forty  sover- 
eigns and  princes,  including  the  King  of  Portugal,  the  King  of  Greece, 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  the  Duke 
of  Aosta,  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  of  Austria-Hungar}',  the 
Grand  Duke  Michael  of  Russia,  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  and  the  Crown 
Princes  of  Germany,  Greece,  Rumania,  and  Siam.  The  King  of  the 
Belgians  sat  in  a  carriage  with  three  of  Queen  Victoria's  daughters. 
Enormous  crowds  viewed  the  funeral  procession.  There  were  no  out- 
bursts of  enthusiasm  when  King  Edward  and  the  German  Emperor 
passed,  for  the  people  were  mourning  their  Queen. 

At  Paddington  station,  whither  it  was  taken  by  a  circuitous  route 
of  some  three  miles,  the  coffin  was  placed  in  a  train,  which  bore  it  to 
Windsor,  where  it  was  again  set  on  a  gun  carriage  and  drawn  to  St. 
George's  chapel,  the  royal  mourners  following  on  foot.  At  St.  George's 
the  burial  service  was  read,  but  the  actual  interment  did  not  take  place 
until  February  4,  when  the  body  was  placed  in  the  Frogmore  Mauso- 
leum, the  tomb  of  Queen  Victoria's  husband. 

Career  of  Edward  VII 

King  Edward,  who  had  been  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  was 
bom  on  November  g,  1841.  The  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort  de- 
voted themselves  carefully  to  his  upbringing,  and  especially  to  his  edu- 
cation, which  was  a  subject  of  thoughtful  consideration.  For  many 
years  the  Prince  was  under  the  care  of  a  private  teacher,  from  whose 
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tutelage  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  studied  under  the  direction 
of  Doctor  Schnitz.  He  afterward  attended  both  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. In  order  that  he  might  complement  the  learning  of  books  with 
a  wider  view  of  the  world,  he  was  sent  abroad  at  various  times  to  visit 
the  foreign  possessions  of  Great  Britain  and  other  countries. 

The  Prince  first  met  his  future  wife,  the  Princess  Alexandra,  in 
Germany,  in  1861.  Betrothed  one  year  later,  they  were  married  on 
March  10,  1863.  Of  the  six  children  bom  to  them,  four  were  living 
at  the  time  of  Queen  Victoria's  death.  In  December,  1871,  the  Prince 
nearly  died  of  typhoid  fever.  At  one  stage  it  was  thought  that  he  could 
not  possibly  recover,  but  he  finally  passed  the  crisis,  to  the  joy  of  the 
people.  Before  his  illness  he  was  of  a  slight  figure,  but  thereafter  he 
became  stout.  In  1875  ^^^  1876  he  made  an  extended  tour  of  the 
Indian  Empire. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  the  Prince's  time  was  largely 
taken  up  with  the  routine  of  social  observances  incumbent  upon  his 
position.  His  personal  life  had  been  far  from  worthy ;  indeed,  he  sev- 
eral times  had  been  involved  in  public  scandals;  but  for  some  years 
before  his  accession  he  appeared  to  have  outgrown  most  of  his  earlier 
recklessness.  He  furnished  satisfactorily,  moreover,  the  manner  and 
appearance  of  a  prince,  whether  presiding  at  public  functions  or  pre- 
serving a  tactful,  non-committal  attitude  toward  public  affairs.  At  the 
time  of  Queen  Victoria's  death  it  was  believed  that  the  new  King  would 
show  in  himself  the  metamorphosis  that  Shakespeare  represented 
in  King  Henry  V.,  who  when  he  became  king  developed  suddenly  a 
high  sense  of  responsibility  and  thrust  his  old  follies  aside. 

Queen  Victoria  had  been  very  jealous  of  her  prerogatives ;  and  she 
had  kept  the  Heir  Apparent  from  any  such  participation  in  affairs  as 
might  have  involved  some  intrenchment  on  her  own  authority.  Albert 
Edward,  therefore,  had  never  enjoyed  much  real  responsibility.  He 
had  been  a  figure  in  the  limelight — that  was  all.  But  he  was  a  man 
very  desirous  to  please,  and  in  a  wonderful  degree  he  possessed  tact. 
He  knew  how  to  say  or  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  in  the  right 
place.  He  had  insight  and  good  judgment.  Without  being  very 
subtle,  he  was  shrewd;  without  being  strenuous,  like  his  nephew  of 
Germany,  he  was  still  an  active  man.  It  was  expected  that  when  the 
period  of  mourning  for  the  late  Queen  had  passed,  he  would  rehcibilitat^ 
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the  social  life  of  the  English  court  and  at  the  same  time  exert  his  ener- 
gies, if  not  in  domestic  politics,  at  least  in  foreign  aflFairs,  in  the 
interests  of  peace. 

Alexandra,  the  new  Queen,  daughter  of  Christian  IX.,  King  of 
Denmark,  had  endeared  herself  to  the  English  people  from  the  time 
of  her  marriage  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Her  manner  was  gracious  and 
she  was  very  beautiful.  Moreover,  she  was  apparently  unaffected  and 
simple.  Her  father  did  not  become  King  of  Denmark  until  after  her 
marriage.  Before  that  he  was  the  somewhat  impecunious  Duke  of 
Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucksburg,  his  right  as  heir-presump- 
tive to  the  Danish  throne  being  recognized  in  1853,  ten  years  before 
his  accession. 

Alexandra  was  brought  up  very  simply  for  a  Princess,  and  interest- 
ing gossip  is  still  extant  as  to  the  rigid  economies  practiced  in  her 
father's  household.  At  the  time  when  she  became  Queen  of  England, 
though  she  was  fifty-six  years  old,  she  retained  much  of  her  early 
charm  and  grace.  It  was  whispered  that  her  intellect  was  not  bril- 
liant, but,  if  her  conduct  during  many  years  in  the  full  glare  of  public 
appearance  was  to  be  taken  as  evidence,  she  certainly  possessed  calm 
judgment  and  considerable  tact. 

King  Edward's  son.  Prince  George,  who  was  now  the  Heir  Appar- 
ent, was  known  as  the  Duke  of  York.  He  did  not  by  the  fact  of  the 
change  become  Prince  of  Wales,  for  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  be- 
longs to  the  sovereign.  For  several  hundred  years,  however,  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  confer  the  title  on  the  Heir  Apparent,  and  in  No- 
vember, 1901,  after  Prince  George  returned  from  his  tour  of  the 
colonies,  he  was  created  Prince  of  Wales  and  Earl  of  Chester. 

The  new  Heir  was  born  on  January  3,  1865,  but  he  did  not  come 
into  the  assured  line  of  succession  to  the  Throne  until  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother,  the  Duke  of  Qarence,  in  1892.  The  Duke  of  Qarence 
was  pale,  graceful,  retiring,  with  the  look  of  a  student.  The  Duke  of 
York,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of  a  ruddy  complexion  and  had  a  viva- 
cious manner.  The  two  brothers  served  actively  in  the  navy  for  a 
number  of  years.  They  saw  much  of  the  world.  In  1893  the 
Duke  of  York  married  the  Princess  Mary  of  Teck,  who  had  been  be- 
trothed to  the  late  Duke  of  Clarence.  Their  first  child,  Edward  Albert, 
born  in  1894,  was  in  th^  line  of  succession, 
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Tributes  to  Queen  Victoria 
Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  change  in  the  English  sovereignty 
it  is  fitting  to  note  some  of  the  world-wide  tributes  to  the  memory  of 
Queen  Victoria.  During  her  last  days  messages  of  sympathy  came  to 
Osborne  House  from  all  civilized  countries.  The  impression  that  her 
character  had  made  on  affairs  was  so  marked  that  even  in  countries 
which  had  small  friendliness  toward  the  English  there  were  many  who 
felt  in  her  death  an  almost  unaccountable  sense  of  personal  loss.  Many 
years  before,  the  Laureate,  Tennyson,  had  written : 

"Her  court  was  pure;  her  life  serene;  • 

God  gave  her  peace ;  her  land  reposed  ; 
A  thousand  claims  to  reverence  closed 
In  her  as  mother,  wife,  and  Queen." 

And  it  was  this  reverence,  mingled  with  affection,  that  expressed  itself 
through  grief  when  she  died. 

The  English  law  requires  that  Parliament  shall  assemble  immedi- 
ately after  the  death  of  the  sovereign ;  so  both  Houses  met  on  the  day 
following  the  Queen's  death.  The  first  two  days  of  the  brief  session 
were  taken  up  with  the  swearing  of  allegiance  to  the  King,  but  on  Janu- 
ary 25  the  Houses  proceeded  to  record  their  sense  of  the  nation's  loss. 
Suitable  resolutions  were  adopted.  Of  great  interest  were  the  speeches 
of  the  leaders. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Premier,  Lord  Salisbury,  in  moving 
an  address,  said :  "  We  owe  her  gratitude  in  every  direction — for  her 
influence  in  elevating  the  people,  for  her  power  with  foreign  courts 
and  sovereigns  to  remove  difficulties  and  misapprehension  which  some- 
times might  have  been  dangerous;  but,  above  all  things,  I  think,  we 
owe  her  gratitude  for  this,  that  by  a  happy  dispensation  her  reign  has 
coincided  with  that  great  change  which  has  come  over  the  political 
structure  of  this  country  and  the  political  instincts  of  its  people.  She 
has  bridged  over  that  great  interval  which  separates  old  England  from 
new  England.  Other  nations  may  have  had  to  pass  through  similar 
trials,  but  have  seldom  passed  through  them  so  peaceably,  so  easily,  and 
with  so  much  prosperity  and  success  as  we  have.  I  think  that  future 
historians  will  look  to  the  Queen's  reign  as  the  boundary  which  sepa- 
rates the  two  states  of  England — England  which  has  changed  so  much 
—and  recognize  that  we  have  undergone  the  change  with  constant  in- 
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crease  of  public  prosperity,  without  any  friction  to  endanger  the  peace 
or  stability  of  our  civil  life,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  constant  expan- 
sion of  an  empire  which  every  year  grows  more  and  more  powerful. 
We  owe  all  these  blessings  to  the  tact,  the  wisdom,  the  passionate  pa- 
triotism, and  the:  incomparable  judgment  of  the  Sovereign  whom  we 
deplore." 

The  aged  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  speaking  with  much  emotion, 
said »  "  Her  influence,  the  character  of  her  court,  the  character  of  the 
domestic  life,  of  which  her  subjects  were  allowed  to  know  something, 
^ad  a  penetrating  power  which  reached  far  beyond  the  possibility  of 
our  being  able  to  trace  it.  There  can  be  no  question  that  all  society 
has  been  the  better  because  the  Queen  has  reigned.  There  cannot  be  a 
question  that  it  has  been  a  blessing  to  very,  very  many  who  know  not 
from  whence  the  blessing  flowed.  .  .  .  She  was  a  religious  woman. 
She  was  a  good  woman.  She  set  up  a  true  standard  of  such  lives  as 
Christians  ought  to  live.'* 

In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Balfour  spoke  of  the  Queen's  vital 
relation  to  the  Government.  "  In  my  judgment,"  he  said,  "  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Crown  in  our  Constitution  is  not  a  diminishing  but  an  in- 
creasing factor.  It  is  increasing,  and  must  increase,  with  the  growth 
and  development  of  those  free,  self-governing  communities,  those  new 
commonwealths  beyond  the  sea,  who  are  bound  to  us  by  the  person  of 
the  sovereign,  who  is  the  living  symbol  of  the  unity  of  the  empire.  But 
it  is  not  given,  it  cannot,  in  ordinary  course,  be  given,  to  a  constitu- 
tional monarch  to  signalize  his  reign  by  any  great  isolated  action.  The 
effect  of  a  constitutional  sovereign,  great  as  it  is,  is  produced  by  the 
slow,  constant,  and  cumulative  results  of  a  great  ideal  and  a  great 
example;  and  of  that  great  ideal  and  that  great  example  Queen  Vic- 
toria surely  was  the  first  of  all  constitutional  monarchs  whom  the  world 
has  yet  seen." 

Such  tributes  as  these,  spoken  not  only  in  Parliament,  but  in 
churches,  on  the  public  forums,  everywhere  among  Englishmen  who 
were  able  to  express  what  they  felt,  and  also  by  the  people  of  other 
nations,  were  not  the  mere  disproportionate  utterances  of  grief.  They 
were  the  sincere  recognition  of  truths  which  had  been  visible  through 
30  long  a  reign  that  they  could  not  be  mistaken. 

At  a  meeting  on  January  30,  Lord  Roseb^ry  defined  the  nation's 
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political  loss  in  the  death  of  the  Queen.  "  She  gave  to  the  councils 
of  Great  Britain/'  he  said,  "  an  advantage  which  no  talents,  no  bril- 
liancy, no  genius,  could  supply.  She  had  reigned  for  sixty-three  years. 
For  sixty-three  years  she  had  known  all  that  was  to  be  known  about 
the  political  condition  of  her  country.  For  sixty-three  years  she  had 
been  in  communication  with  every  important  Minister  and  with  every 
important  public  man.  She  had,  therefore,  a  fund  of  knowledge  which 
no  constitutional  historian  has  ever  had  at  his  command.  That,  by  the 
stroke  of  death  is  lost  to  us  to-day.  ... 

"  But  have  you  realized  what  the  personal  weight  of  the  late  Queen 
was  in  the  councils  of  the  world  ?  She  was  by  far  the  senior  of  all  the 
European  Sovereigns.  She  was,  it  is  no  disparagement  to  others  to 
say,  the  chief  of  all  the  European  Sovereigns.  The  German  Emperor 
was  her  grandson  by  birth.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  was  her  grandson 
by  marriage.  She  had  reigned  eleven  years  when  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  came  to  his  throne.  She  had  seen  two  dynasties  pass  from  the 
throne  of  France.  She  had  seen,  as  Queen,  three  monarchs  of  Spain, 
and  four  sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Savoy  in  Italy.  In  all  those  king- 
doms which  have  been  carved  out  of  the  Turkish  empire  she  had  seen 
the  foundation  of  their  reigning  dynasties.  Can  we  not  realize,  then, 
what  a  force  the  influence  of  such  a  sovereign  was  in  the  troubled  coun- 
cils of  Europe?  And  when,  as  we  know,  that  influence  was  always 
given  for  peace,  for  freedom,  and  for  good  government,  we  feel  that 
not  merely  ourselves  but  all  the  world  has  lost  one  of  its  best  friends." 

Discord  in  the  Liberal  Party 

The  condition  of  the  English  political  parties  during  1901  was  de- 
pendent upon  the  larger  question  of  imperialism,  as  embodied  in  the 
Boer  War.  The  Conservative  Government  lacked  backbone,  or  at 
least  gave  few  signs  of  possessing  that  useful  chain  of  vertebrae.  The 
Government's  majority  was,  however,  almost  clumsily  large,  and  the 
general  popularity  of  the  Boer  War  spilled  over  in  some  measure  on 
the  Ministry  that  supported  it. 

The  continuous  party  sensation  of  the  year  was  the  discord  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Liberals,  who  by  reason  of  schisms  were  unable  to  present 
an  effective  opposition  in  Parliament.  One  section  of  the  Liberals 
strongly  upheld  the  Government  on  the  issue  of  the  war,  declaring  that 
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Great  Britain  had  not  sought  the  war,  but  must,  for  the  sake  of  the 
imperial  ideals,  press  it  to  a  victorious  end.  But  the  Liberals  also  in- 
cluded the  majority  of  those  who  opposed  the  war.  "  Pro-Boers,''  these 
recalcitrants  were  called.  Then  there  were  many  Liberals  who  seemed 
to  hesitate  to  put  themselves  on  record,  or  veered  erratically  on  a  rud- 
derless course  over  an  uncertain  political  sea. 

The  Pro-Boers  had  held  many  meetings  and  adopted  many  sets  of 
resolutions  when,  at  Berwick,  on  May  30,  Sir  Edward  Grey  stated  the 
position  of  the  Liberal  Imperialists.  The  party  crisis  became  more 
acute  in  June.  On  the  14th,  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  National  Reform 
Union,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  who  ranked  as  the  Liberal 
leader,  came  out  with  a  most  vehement  Pro-Boer  speech,  denouncing 
the  war  in  good,  set  terms.  On  the  same  occasion  Sir  William  Vernon 
Harcourt  and  John  Morley  expressed  themselves  only  less  strongly. 
One  effect  of  this  meeting  was  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  question  of  the  South  African  Concentration  Camps,  which  were 
described  by  the  opposition  as  deplorably  inhumane. 

Meantime  Sir  Edward  Grey,  H.  H.  Asquith,  and  other  Liberal  Im- 
perialists continued  to  uphold  the  war  and  stoutly  urged  the  right  of 
all  Liberals  to  maintain  independent  opinions  in  regard  to  imperialism. 
Arrangements  were  made  to  give  a  dinner  to  Mr.  Asquith  on  July  19. 
and  the  question  of  whether  or  not  to  attend  that  dinner  became  the 
subject  of  excited  discussion  among  the  Liberals.  The  leaders  began 
to  admit  publicly  that  the  condition  of  the  party  was  critical.  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  explained  the  difficulty  by  charging  that 
a  few  men,  influenced  by  personal  jealousies,  were  intriguing  against 
the  main  body  of  the  party.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Liberal  members  of 
Parliament  on  July  9  some  semblance  of  unity  was  attained,  thougii 
Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  made  it  clear  that  they  reserved  the 
right  to  insist  upon  liberal  imperialism,  while  recognizing  Sir  Henn' 
Campbell-Bannerman  as  their  party  leader.  By  admitting  the  prin- 
ciple of  liberty  of  action  the  leaders  established  a  modus  vivendi. 

Lord  Rosebery,  the  former  Liberal  Premier  of  England,  was  now 
brought  into  the  discussion.  Through  a  letter  on  July  17  and  by  a 
speech  two  days  later  he  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  party  imity  on  the 
question  of  the  war.  It  was  impossible,  he  said,  for  representatives  of 
two  schools  of  statesmanship — the  insular  and  the  imperialistic — suc- 
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cessfully  to  row  in  the  same  boat.  Lord  Rosebery's  pronouncement 
was  made  only  a  few  hours  before  the  Asquith  dinner,  at  which  Liberal 
imperialism  was  again  insisted  upon. 

The  modus  vivendi  did  not  cover  the  essentially  impossible  condi- 
tions in  the  party,  upon  which  Lord  Rosebery  had  unerringly  laid  his 
finger.  There  was  more  or  less  contention  throughout  the  summer, 
and  late  into  the  fall.  Lord  Rosebery  had  said  that,  voluntarily,  he 
would  not  return  to  an  active  participation  in  party  politics.  "  For 
the  present,  at  any  rate,  I  must  proceed  alone,*'  he  said.  "  I  must 
plough  my  furrow  alone.  That  is  my  fate,  agreeable  or  the  reverse ; 
but  before  I  get  to  the  end  of  that  furrow  it  is  possible  that  I  may  find 
myself  not  alone.     But  that  is  another  matter." 

It  was  one  thing  to  diagnose  the  party's  ailment;  it  was  another 
to  suggest  a  remedy.  Diagnosis  had  seemed  to  satisfy  Lord  Rosebery 
for  a  time,  but  toward  the  end  of  the  year  he  permitted  the  announce- 
ment that,  in  view  of  the  serious  conditions  confronting  the  nation,  he 
would  accept  an  invitation  to  address  a  Liberal  meeting  at  Chesterfield 
on  December  i6  and  would  there  give  out  his  idea  of  a  suitable  policy. 

Lord  Rosebery's  Chesterfield  speech  was  a  masterly  eflFort.  At  the 
beginning  he  advised  his  party  to  accept  the  new  sentiment  of  empire, 
which  "  is  a  passion  of  aflfection  and  family  feeling,  of  pride  and  of 
hopefulness;  and  the  statesman,  however  great  he  may  be,  who  dis- 
sociates himself  from  that  feeling  must  not  be  surprised  if  the  nation 
dissociates  itself  from  him." 

The  speaker  then  gave  out  the  watchword  "  efficiency,'*  both  in 
domestic  and  imperial  aflFairs.  He  criticised  at  various  points  the 
Government's  conduct  of  business  and  of  the  war,  and  so  put  his  case 
as  to  provide  shelter  under  his  policy  for  both  Pro-Boers  and  Liberal 
Imperialists.  He  opposed  not  the  war  itself,  but  the  management  of 
the  war.  In  conclusion  he  roused  the  great  audience  to  a  pitch  of 
tremendous  enthusiasm  when  he  said : 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  that  policy  represents  the  best  advice  that  I  can 
give  the  country  to-night.  What  I  can  do  to  further  it  I  will  do,  for 
my  services  are,  as  they  have  always  been,  as  far  as  health  and  strength 
can  permit — as  the  services  of  all  British  subjects  are — at  the  disposal 
of  my  country.  I  am  quite  aware  that  my  policy  does  not  run  on  party 
lines ;  but  it  is  not  to  party  that  I  appeal    Party  in  this  matter  can 
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avail  little  or  nothing.  I  appeal  unto  Caesar  from  Parliament  with  its 
half-hearted  but  overwhelming  Government  supporters  and  a  distracted 
and  disunited  Opposition.  I  appeal  to  the  silent  but  supreme  tribunal 
which  shapes  and  controls,  in  the  long  nm,  the  destinies  of  our  people ; 
I  mean  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  that  of  common  sense." 

The  year  closed  with  signs  that  the  Liberals  were  really  endeavor- 
ing to  get  together  under  the  standard  held  up  by  Lord  Rosebery.  The 
chief  doubt  as  to  the  outcome  was  whether  Lord  Rosebery  would  him- 
self follow  up  his  speech  with  the  necessary  steps  of  organization. 

The  Marriage  of  Queen  Wilhelmina 

Across  the  North  Sea,  in  the  little  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
festivities  connected  with  the  marriage  of  Queen  Wilhelmina,  the  Dutch 
Sovereign,  to  Duke  Henry  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  began  on  the  same 
day  when  the  remains  of  Queen  Victoria  were  placed  in  the  mausoleum 
at  Frogmore.  There  were  many  analogies  between  the  marriage  of 
Queen  Wilhelmina  and  the  marriage  of  Queen  Victoria.  Each  had 
waited  for  three  years  after  ascending  the  throne  before  choosing  a 
husband.  Each  married  a  German  Prince.  In  each  case  occurred  vir- 
tually the  same  legislative  wrangling  over  the  titles  and  allowances  to 
be  given  to  the  Prince  Consort. 

The  Dutch  Parliament  had  authorized  the  marriage  and  had  agreed 
to  the  Duke's  naturalization.  It  was  decided  that  no  allowance  should 
be  paid  to  the  Consort  during  the  Queen's  lifetime,  though,  in  the  event 
of  her  death,  he  would  receive  a  considerable  sum  annually.  Wilhel- 
mina herself  had  a  large  private  fortune.  When  the  marriage  contract 
was  signed  she  allowed  her  husband  a  generous  annual  income.  His 
own  personal  fortune  was  small. 

The  marriage  ceremonies  took  place  at  The  Hague  on  Februar)*  7. 
In  accordance  with  the  Dutch  law  there  were  two  ceremonies— one 
civil,  one  religious.  Afterward  Duke  Henry  received  the  title  of  "  His 
Royal  Highness,  The  Prince  of  the  Netherlands.*' 

Prince  Henry  was  not  very  popular  with  the  Dutch  people,  who 
feared  the  Germans — especially  when  they  bore  gifts.  It  was  recog- 
nized that  German  policy  demanded  the  inclusion  of  the  Netherlands 
in  the  German  empire,  and  the  Dutch  were  somewhat  uneasy  over  an 
alliance  which  appeared  to  bring  German  and  Dutch  interests  more 
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closely  together.  Then,  too,  the  thrifty  Dutch  did  not  altogether  ad- 
mire the  Prince  as  a  man,  for  he  seemed  fond  of  display,  as  he  certainly 
was  fond  of  hunting  and  other  sports,  and  it  was  whispered  that  he 
was  deeply  in  debt  and  was  counting  upon  the  match  to  free  himself 
from  his  obligations.  But  this  was  gossip.  There  was  no  real  reason 
at  the  time  to  doubt  that  the  marriage  was  one  of  love. 

The  political  event  of  the  year  in  the  Netherlands  was  the  defeat 
of  the  Liberals  at  the  general  elections  in  June.  The  Liberals  and  the 
anti-Liberals  were  each  made  up  of  coalitions  of  groups.  All  the  anti- 
Liberal  groups — with  Doctor  Kuyper's  anti-Revolutionaries  in  the  lead 
— were  able  to  unite  for  these  elections,  while  the  Liberal  groups  split 
upon  the  question  of  electoral  reform,  the  Liberal  Democrats  urging 
that  the  Constitution  be  revised  so  as  to  provide  for  universal  suffrage, 
the  Moderate  Liberals  arguing  that  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  the  pro- 
posed change,  and  the  Socialists  cutting  loose  and  fighting  for  them- 
selves. 

When  the  smoke  of  the  contest  at  the  polls  had  cleared  away  it  was 
found  that  in  the  lower  chamber  of  the  Parliament  the  Liberals  num- 
bered only  forty-two  members,  the  combined  Opposition  fifty-eight. 
In  the  upper  chamber,  the  members  of  which  were  nominated  by  the 
Provincial  Estates,  the  Liberal  strength  was  reduced  from  thirty-two  to 
twenty-one,  while  the  anti-Liberals  increased  their  numbers  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-nine.  As  soon  as  the  change  in  the  political  com- 
plexion of  the  Parliament  was  evident  the  Liberal  Ministry  resigned 
and  an  anti-Liberal  Ministry  was  formed  by  Doctor  Kuyper,  who, 
though  he  had  some  difficulty  in  satisfying  all  the  groups  in  his  coali- 
tion, eventually  succeeded  in  organizing  a  Government  that  gave  gen- 
eral satisfaction. 

Sensational  Changes  in  Denmark 

In  Denmark,  too,  the  year  was  signalized  by  a  sensational  change 
in  political  control.  After  many  years  of  unsuccessful  effort  to  turn 
the  Conservatives  out  of  office  the  Radicals — and  under  this  term  we 
include  the  milder  Liberals  with  the  other  elements  of  the  Opposition — 
were  at  last  in  a  position  to  assert  themselves.  The  Conservative  Min- 
istry had  gradually  lost  most  of  its  prestige,  though  it  was  still  sup- 
posed to  enjoy  the  favor  of  the  King,  who  had  the  constitutional  right 
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to  choose  the  ministers  who  pleased  him.  The  Danish  Conservatives 
were  somewhat  divided  among  themselves,  much  as  the  Liberals  were 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  this  lack  of  unity  was  fatal  at  a  time  when  the 
Opposition  was  powerfully  taking  the  aggressive. 

The  general  elections  in  April  resulted  in  such  tremendous  gains 
for  the  Opposition  that  the  call  for  a  change  of  Government  could  no 
longer  be  ignored.  The  supporters  of  the  Government  made  up  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  Rigsdag,  or  Parliament.  The  Radical  press, 
hardly  daring  to  hope  that  the  King  would  consent  to  a  Ministry  made 
up  from  their  party,  proposed  various  schemes  of  compromise.  For 
three  months  the  Conservative  Ministry  gave  no  sign  that  there  would 
be  any  change,  but  on  July  i6  the  Premier  (M.  Sehested)  and  his  col- 
leagues sent  in  their  resignations.  The  King  promptly  entrusted  to 
Professor  Deuntzer  the  task  of  forming  a  Radical,  or,  more  technically, 
Left  Reform  Party,  Ministry.  The  change  was  quickly  completed,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  the  people  was  manifested  in  a  national  fete  at 
Copenhagen,  September  i,  when  a  great  procession  marched  to  the 
King  at  Amalienborg  and  cheered  to  the  echo  his  Majesty's  deliberate 
expression  of  his  confidence  in  the  Radical  government.  As  Professor 
Deuntzer  pointed  out  in  the  course  of  a  speech  delivered  that  evening, 
the  time  had  come  when  the  people  should  not  only  influence  the  laws, 
but  should  also  have  the  right  to  insist  that  the  execution  of  the 
laws  be  in  the  hands  of  men  who  enjoyed  the  people's  confidence. 

The  accession  of  the  Danish  Radicals  to  power  meant  little  less  than 
a  revolution.  It  was  a  defeat  of  the  classes  by  the  masses ;  it  was  a 
victory  for  those  who  for  thirty  years  had  fought  against  landlordism. 

Opposing  Factions  in  France 

President  Loubet  of  France  gained  in  popularity  during  the  year. 
The  failure  of  the  Nationalists  to  upset  the  Republic  had  been  followed 
by  bickerings  among  the  Nationalists  themselves,  different  factions 
charging  one  another  with  responsibility  for  the  fiasco.  M.  Dcroulede, 
in  exile  at  San  Sebastian,  openly  accused  the  Royalists  of  causing  the 
failure  of  the  Nationalist  plot;  the  Royalists  denied  the  accusation;  a 
duel  between  M.  Deroulede  and  M.  Buffet  (Royalist)  was  prevented 
only  by  the  watchfulness  of  Swiss  officials  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  forbade  M.  Buffet  to  fight.     In  view  of  these  revela- 
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tions  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  decided  that  M.  Deroulede  could  no 
longer  serve  as  a  Deputy.  In  the  election  to  replace  him  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  was  successful. 

The  general  elections  of  the  summer  made  little  change  in  the  aligpti- 
ment  of  parties  in  the  Parliament,  but  the  Ministry  of  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  seemed  to  increase  its  strength  continuously  through  the  year. 

The  Rise  of  Socialism 

In  almost  all  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  the  g^eat  political 
movement  of  the  period  was  the  rise  of  socialism.  Germany  especially 
was  politically  convulsed  by  Socialist  activities,  for  in  that  empire  the 
contrast  between  the  policy  of  the  ruling  authority  and  the  policy  of  the 
Socialists  was  more  marked  than  in  other  Western  countries,  and  the 
struggle  for  supremacy,  therefore,  was  the  more  bitter. 

The  defeat  of  the  Prussian  Ministry,  in  May,  through  the  failure  of 
the  Canal  Bill,  was  followed  by  a  reorganization  of  the  Government, 
which  threw  out  of  office  the  principal  members  of  the  old  Ministry, 
including  Doctor  von  Miguel,  the  Minister  of  Finance.  Von  Miguel 
was  a  man  of  much  ability,  and  had  long  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
Emperor's  approval.  But  distinguished  as  he  was  in  finance,  he  was 
a  somewhat  disturbing  element  in  general  politics.  After  he  had  re- 
signed, the  Emperor  conferred  upon  him  an  important  order  and  pro- 
moted him  to  membership  in  the  Upper  House  of  the  Diet.  He  died 
not  long  afterward. 

Von  Miguel  was  the  son  of  a  poor  French  family,  and  he  began 
his  career  as  a  Radical  Socialist.  He  was  one  of  the  Baden  Revolu- 
tionists of  1848,  and  after  the  outbreak  he  was  banished.  Later  he  be- 
came hostile  to  his  own  earlier  tenets  and  returned  to  Prussia,  rising 
easily  to  high  position. 

The  progress  of  Socialism  was  a  matter  of  much  concern  to  the 
Italian  Government  at  the  close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Twentieth  King  Victor  Emmanuel  discovered  in  the 
situation  so  much  that  was  alarming  that  he  asked  his  chief  advisers 
to  suggest  measures  for  social  defense.  The  Saracco  Ministry  endeav- 
ored to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  the  troublesome  labor  problem,  but 
succeeded  only  in  giving  the  effect  of  vacillation.  The  passage  by  the 
Chamber  of  an  amendment  to  a  motion  of  censure  against  the  Govem- 
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ment  for  its  weakness  forced  the  retirement  of  the  Saracco  Cabinet  on 
February  7.  Signor  Zanardelli  was  directed  to  form  a  new  Govern- 
ment. He  brought  a  coalition  Cabinet  into  being  on  February  14.  The 
Radicals  were  excluded  from  the  new  Government,  and  yet  it  was  the 
support  of  the  Elxtreme  Left  in  the  Parliament  that  afterward  came 
to  constitute  the  real  strength  of  the  Zanardelli  Ministry.  At  first  the 
Opposition  professed  to  regard  the  Zanardelli  Ministry  as  merely  pro- 
visional, but  the  Government  majority  increased  during  the  year, 
weathering  all  the  little  squalls  that  from  time  to  time  threatened  it. 

Reform  had  its  victory  in  Naples  during  the  year.  The  Camorra, 
that  "  Italian  Tammany  "  which  controlled  Naples  and  indeed  nearly  all 
of  Southern  Italy,  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority  in  the  November 
elections.  The  effect  was  to  amaze  and  elate  all  Italy  with  the  discov- 
ery that  the  Camorra  could  be  defeated  at  all.  For  the  Camorra,  with 
its  secret  organization  and  its  blackmailing  methods,  had  its  ramifica- 
tions in  all  classes  of  society.  Its  supreme  head  was  a  member  of  Par- 
liament. He  had  formerly  been  called  "  King  of  Naples,"  so  great  was 
his  power,  the  term  being  practically  synonymous  with  the  American 
word,  "  Boss." 

The  Camorra  was  divided  into  corps,  each  of  which .  consisted  of 
twenty- four  Camorristi  and  forty-eight  Picciotti  (recruits).  The  Pic- 
ciotti  had  under  them  the  Giovani  Onorati  (honored  members),  who 
paid  for  the  privilege  of  the  society's  protection.  The  two  high  officers 
— the  head  and  the  .cashier — were  elected  by  the  Camorristi.  A  system 
of  organized  blackmail  kept  the  Camorra  in  funds. 

The  way  had  been  paved  for  the  defeat  of  the  Camorra  by  an  offi- 
cial investigation.  In  1900  the  Italian  Government,  influenced  by  evi- 
dence of  the  municipal  brigandage  existent  in  Naples,  had  suspended 
the  municipal  Government,  placing  the  city  in  charge  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry,  whose  investigations  proved  quite  conclusively  that 
every  department  of  the  city  administration  had  been  tainted  with 
corruption. 

From  the  facts  that  have  been  given  it  is  clear  that  the  political 
tendency  in  Latin  Europe  was  to  split  parties  into  factions  and  factions 
into  groups.  Individualism  was  rampant ;  and  the  danger  of  this  move- 
ment was  beyond  dispute.  But  the  tendency  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
Latins.     It  was  beginning  to  be  marked  in  Germany,  and  even  England 
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showed  signs  of  it ;   while  Austria,  with  its  parliamentary  battle-royal, 
was  the  most  factional  country  of  all. 

Factions  in  other  European  Countries 

The  elections  for  the  Austrian  Reichsrath  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  resulted  unfavorably  for  political  harmony.  The  Social  Demo- 
crats and  the  Pan-Germans — noisiest  of  the  factions — made  gains  at 
the  expense  of  the  Catholics  and  Anti-Semites.  In  the  reconstructed 
House  there  were  representatives  of  no  less  than  twenty-six  different 
parties.  The  support  of  the  Roman  church  and  the  influence  of  the 
AustriaA  court  had  not  saved  the  Clericals  from  defeat. 

No  party  was  strong  enough  to  form  a  Ministry;  hence  Doctor 
Korber's  Government  remained  in  office.  The  truce  which  was  in- 
voked to  permit  the  passage  of  necessary  legislation  did  not  last  the 
year.  In  October  the  Premier  found  it  necessary  to  hint  that  unless 
wrangling  ceased  for  the  time  the  Constitution  might  be  suspended. 
The  threat  had  its  temporary  effect,  but  the  proceedings  of  the  year 
on  the  whole  foreshadowed  a  troublesome  future. 

The  ministerial  changes  in  the  Balkan  States  hardly  require  men- 
tion. They  were  numerous  and  often  futile,  and  as  far  as  their  effect 
on  the  general  Balkan  problem  is  concerned,  they  have  been  indicated 
already  with  sufficient  detail.  But  in  Servia  the  opposition  to  King 
Alexander  gathered  strength  in  a  disquieting  degree.  The  King's 
marriage  to  Madame  Draga  Maschin,  former  lady-in-waiting  to  his 
mother,  the  ex-Queen  Nathalie,  had  been  regarded  as  a  sign  of  his 
weakness  of  judgment.  He  expected  an  heir,  and  Queen  Draga 
evidently  deceived  the  King,  and,  possibly  herself,  into  thinking  that 
there  would  soon  be  one ;  but  eventually  it  proved  that  there  could  be 
no  child,  then  or  ever.  Talk  of  divorce  or  abdication  was  in  the  air. 
Sentiment  against  the  Obrenovitch  dynasty,  of  which  King  Alexander 
was  the  last  representative,  grew  in  the  army  and  among  the  people. 

Meantime  ex  King  Milan,  the  father  of  Alexander,  died  at  Vienna, 
on  February  ii.  Milan's  evil  genius  had  clouded  Servian  affairs  even 
after  his  abdication  in  favor  of  his  son  in  1889.  His  profligacy  and 
his  family  quarrels  had  long  been  a  scandal. 

King  Alexander  promulgated  a  new  Constitution  on  April  19,  th^ 
anniversary  of  the  final  evacuation  of  Belg^rade  by  the  Turks  in  1867. 
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The  instrument  granted  liberty  of  the  press,  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
other  guarantees  common  under  modern  constitutional  governments. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  designed  to  strengthen  the  Sovereign's  hold 
upon  legislation.  Provision  was  made  for  an  upper  chamber  or  Senate, 
which  was  to  revise  or  approve  the  laws  passed  by  the  Narodna- 
Skupshtina,  or  National  Assembly.  The  Senate  was  to  consist  of  fifty- 
one  members,  only  eighteen  of  whom  were  to  be  elected  by  the  people. 
The  King  was  to  nominate  thirty  life  members,  and  the  remaining  three 
— two  religious  authorities  and  the  male  heir  to  the  throne  (if  there 
should  be  one) — were  to  hold  membership  ex  ofUcio. 

The  anomalous  picture  of  advocates  of  the  classic  form  of  the  Greek 
Gospel,  gathering  in  a  mob  around  the  ruins  of  a  temple  to  a  Pagan  god 
and  killing  and  wounding  the  authorities  and  being  killed  and  wounded 
themselves,  was  presented  in  Athens  in  November.  The  Queen  of 
Greece  had  authorized  a  translation  of  the  Gospels  into  the  modem 
vernacular.  But  the  students  of  the  University  declared  that  the  an- 
cient text  was  sacred  and  should  not  be  changed.  They  held  a  meeting 
of  protest  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  resisting  the  troops  that  were  sent 
to  disperse  them. 

A  deeper  motive  in  the  popular  objection  was  this,  that  the  classic 
Greek  Gospels  were  read  not  only  in  Greece,  but  by  the  Greeks  in 
Turkey.  As  the  Greeks  in  the  Turkish  parts  of  the  Balkans  used  a 
dialect  different  from  the  one  spoken  in  Greece,  it  was  believed  that  the 
translation  would  hurt  the  Pan-Hellenic  movement.  Russia  was  sus- 
pected of  instigating  the  translation,  with  the  idea  of  making  her  own 
ecclesiastical  influence  paramount  among  the  Greeks  of  the  Balkan 
States.  The  agitation  at  Athens  was  so  pronounced  that,  although  the 
Holy  Synod  refused  to  authorize  the  translation,  the  Ministry  was 
forced  to  resign.    A  new  Cabinet  was  formed  by  M.  Zaimis. 

Party  Politics  in  Japan 

To  speak  of  party  politics  in  Japan  is  to  call  attention  to  the  ab- 
sence there  of  party  politics  in  anything  like  the  sense  in  which  they 
exist  in  the  United  States.  The  Japanese  are  virtually  all  as  one  on 
the  main  lines  of  national  policy,  such  political  differences  as  arise 
being  concerned  with  method  rather  than  motive  of  action.  After  the 
war  with  China  the  Cabinet  of  the  Marquis  Ito  had  fallen^  but^  it  was 
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simply  because  Ito  had  been  obliged  to  yield  to  the  Russian  demand 
that  Japan  evacuate  Manchuria.  Ito,  as  the  foremost  statesman  of  the 
country,  returned  to  power  whenever  a  serious  crisis  developed.  He 
had,  for  example,  formed  a  Cabinet  again  in  the  autumn  of  1900.  In 
June,  1901,  he  and  his  colleagues  resigned,  presumably  because  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  financial  situation. '  A  new  Government  was  formed 
by  Viscount  Katsura. 

The  assassination  of  Hoshi  Torn,  in  June,  illustrated  a  peculiar 
phase  of  Japanese  sentiment.  Hoshi  Torn  was  an  able  politician,  the 
head  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  a  member  of  the  Tokyo  City  Council 
and  of  the  Council  of  Education.  He  was  assassinated  by  a  man 
named  Iba  Sotaro.  The  deed  was  done  simply  because  Iba  believed 
that  upon  him,  as  a  representative  of  the  best  blood  of  old  Japan,  de- 
volved the  duty  of  ridding  his  country  of  a  man  who  represented  the 
evil  principles  of  machine  politics. 

Iba  was  no  common  assassin,  but  a  man  of  good  position.  It  was 
reported  that  before  he  went  to  the  commission  of  his  crime  he  wrote 
the  following  farewell  letter  to  his  wife :  "  Being  born  of  the  family 
of  a  bushi,  a  moment  has  come  when  it  behooves  me  to  consider  the 
welfare  of  my  country.  ...  I  pray  you  to  think  of  me  as  of  one  seen 
in  a  dream.  Desiring  not  to  bring  any  trouble  upon  you,  I  now  divorce 
you.  Live  comfortably  at  the  charges  of  your  son-in-law.  Though  the 
house  of  Iba  now  falls,  I  feel  that  I  am  not  guilty  towa:rd  my  ancestors, 
for  I  have  achieved  my  purpose." 

The  authorities  sentenced  Iba  to  hard  labor  for  life.  The  supposed 
reason  why  he  was  not  executed  was  that  death  might  have  martyrized 
him  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

Conditions  in  Mexico  and  South  America 

The  peaceful  conditions  which  had  existed  in  Mexico  for  many 
years  continued  during  1901,  but  some  concern  was  felt  over  the  fact 
that  President  Diaz  was  becoming  a  very  old  man.  It  might  soon  be 
necessary  to  choose  his  successor.  Who  could  take  his  place  ?  He  had 
ruled  the  country  not  as  the  constitutional  President  he  ostensibly  was, 
but  as  a  benevolent  and  beneficent  Dictator.  It  was  his  well-known 
theory  that  the  Latin- American  peoples  were  not  fit  for  popular  govern- 
ment such  as  that  of  the  United  States.     His  policy  had  followed  this 
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theory;  and  as  long  as  he  lived  and  retained  his  mental  vigor  there 
was  little  likelihood  that  any  considerable  class  among  the  Mexicans 
would  oppose  him.  Much  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country  under  his 
administration  was  due  to  the  spirit  in  which  he  welcomed  investments 
of  foreign  capital. 

Two  men,  both  of  whom  stood  high  with  President  Diaz  and  with 
the  people,  were  frequently  mentioned  as  possible  presidents.  One  was 
Jose  Yves  Limantour,  Minister  of  Finance;  the  other  was  General 
Bernardo  Reyes,  the  leader  of  the  army  and  a  popular  idol.  The  mili- 
tary sentiment  that  permeated  Mexico  gave  to  General  Reyes  a  tre- 
mendous support,  though  the  intellectual  ability  of  Senor  Limantour 
was  not  to  be  gainsaid. 

II 

In  South  America  there  were  many  political  shifts  during  the  year. 
President  Castro  succeeded  in  holding  the  reins  of  authority  in  Vene- 
zuela, despite  revolutionary  movements  that  seriously  threatened  his 
tenure.  His  strength  lay  in  the  army,  which,  though  poorly  cared  for 
and  not  always  paid,  on  the  whole  remained  faithful  to  him.  When 
the  Revolution  broke  out  President  Castro  became  suspicious  of  his 
advisers.  He  forced  one  of  his  Ministers,  Seiior  Velutini,  to  resign, 
and  imprisoned  his  Minister  of  War,  General  Ramon  Guerra,  on  a 
charge  of  conspiracy. 

Ecuador  saw  a  change  of  administration.  President  Alfaro,  whose 
term  of  office  expired  with  August,  1901,  was  succeeded  by  General 
Leonidas  Plaza.  In  Chile  President  Errazuriz  was  followed  in  office 
by  Jerman  Riesco,  who  took  up  the  duties  of  Chief  Executive  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  having  been  elected  in  June. 

In  Uruguay,  during  the  summer,  the  outlook  was  unfavorable  for 
civil  peace.  The  coming  fall  election  seemed  certain  to  be  bitterly 
contested,  and  there  was  danger  that  the  results  would  lead  to  revolu- 
tion. As  a  protective  measure  the  President  added  two  regiments  to 
the  army.  The  two  political  parties,  the  Colorados  and  the  Blancos, 
finally  came  to  an  agreement  by  which  the  political  color  of  the  Cham- 
bers was  to  remain  substantially  as  it  was.  After  this  compromise  the 
elections  were  held  without  incident,  the  majority  of  the  electors  re- 
maining away  from  the  polls,  since  their  leaders  had  ordained  the 
outcome. 
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Change  in  Asiatic  Government 
A  change  of  some  importance  in  a  rather  important  Asiatic  Govern- 
ment was  the  death  in  September  of  Abdur  Rahman,  the  Amir  of 
Afghanistan,  and  the  accession  of  his  eldest  son,  Habibullah  Khan. 
The  country,  a  buffer  between  Russian  Turkestan  on  the  North  and 
British  India  on  the  South,  was  not  enviably  placed,  but  Abdur 
Rahman,  in  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  had  done  much  to  give  it  pros- 
perity and  make  its  institutions  stable.  He  was  one  of  the  few  rulers 
I  who  wrote  autobiographies  and  published  them  during  their  lifetimes 
,  —perhaps  he  was  the  only  ruler  who  ever  did  such  a  thing,  most 
Oriental  potentates,  especially,  having  been  willing  to  leave  the  world 
to  decipher  their  biographies  in  the  hieroglyphs  cut  by  the  sword. 
Abdur  Rahman's  autobiography,  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt  in  those 
pages  where  personal  vanity  has  a  chance  to  show  itself,  furnishes  an 
interesting  and  probably  on  the  whole  an  accurate  picture,  of  the  career 
of  a  fairly  progressive  Oriental  monarch. 

In  his  early  life  Abdur  Rahman  was  involved  in  the  dynastic  strug- 
gles that  were  then  raging  in  Afghanistan.  On  the  defeat  of  the  party 
to  which  he  was  attached  he  went  to  Turkestan,  living  as  a  Russian 
pensioner  until  1880,  when  he  was  named  by  Great  Britain  to  take  the 
vacant  Afghan  throne.  Able,  energetic,  forceful,  he  brought  order  out 
of  disorder,  crushed  all  opposition  to  his  rule,  organized  an  efficient 
army,  and  gave  a  new  impetus  to  industry.  His  ambition  was,  doubt- 
less, to  free  himself  from  both  British  and  Russian  influence,  but  he 
had  the  wisdom  to  accept  the  existing  diplomatic  status  and  to  make 
no  trouble  between  the  two  Powers. 

Habibullah  Khan,  the  new  Amir,  had  been  carefully  trained  to  the 
work  of  government,  and  he  entered  upon  his  duties  with  a  sure  hand, 
giving  promise  of  liberalizing  his  country's  institutions  just  as  far  as 
would  be  safe.  Fortunately  none  of  the  various  claimants  to  the 
throne  was  strong  enough  to  cause  him  much  concern.  He  at  once 
raised  the  pay  of  the  army  and  invited  the  return  of  Afghan  exiles. 
A  broader  trade  policy  was  reported  to  be  under  consideration  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 
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CHAPTER      I 

THE   WORK   OF   THE   EXPLORER 

A  comparison  of  the  map  of  the  world  as  known  in  1801  with  the 
map  of  1901  shows  in  an  instant  how  extensive  were  the  geographical 
achievements  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  coasts  of  the  continents 
had  been  quite  carefully  outlined  by  the  earlier  date.  The  topography 
of  Europe  and  of  the  eastern  part  of  North  America  was  pretty  well 
known.  For  the  rest,  the  interior  regions  of  the  continents  were  either 
mapped  out  roughly  from  the  records  of  occasional  or  unscientific  trav- 
elers, or  were  blank  spaces,  concerning  which  no  information  had  been 
gathered.  One  hundred  years  later  the  blank  spaces  had  shrunk  to 
almost  negligible  proportions.  There  were  still  many  extensive  tracts 
which  had  been  only  partly  explored  and  some  regions  of  which  almost 
nothing  was  known,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  work  of  geographical 
exploration  had  been  done,  and  done  well,  by  men  who  had  undergone 
hardships  and  suffering  in  order  to  contribute  a  little  to  man's  knowl- 
edge of  his  environment.  The  least  known  regions  were  now  the 
polar  caps. 

The  impelling  motive  of  exploration  has  been  human  need.  To  find 
new  deposits  of  natural  wealth,  to  extend  the  ramifications  of  trade,  to 
occupy  new  tracts  for  settlement — these  are  the  rational  objects  of  ex- 
ploration. Some  phases  of  the  movement,  however,  have  no  other  ob- 
ject than  the  gratification  of  scientific  curiosity.  It  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized that  virtually  the  only  advantage  in  discovering  the  North  Pole 
would  be  to  round  out  the  sum  of  geographical  knowledge ;  and  yet  the 
attacks  upon  the  polar  ice,  made  of  late  years  by  Peary,  Nansen,  and 
Abruzzi  in  the  North,  and  by  various  expeditions  in  the  South,  have 
attracted  more  popular  attention  than  the  useful  work,  say,  of  Sven 
Hedin  in  Central  Asia  or  of  the  Princeton  University  ^xpe4ition  in 
Southern  Patag^onis, 
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Farthest  North 
The  record  of  "  Farthest  North ''  was  in  1900  snatched  from  Nan- 
sen  by  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi's  expedition.  Captain  Cagni,  with  a  party 
from  the  Duke's  vessel,  the  Stella  Polar e,  pushed  his  way  northward 
over  the  ice  in  March  and  April  of  that  year.  Delays  due  to  the  rough 
traveling  made  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  party,  and  six 
men  were  sent  back,  three  at  one  time,  three  at  another,  leaving  Captain 
Cagni  with  two  Alpine  guides  and  one  seaman.  The  Httle  party  of  four 
struggled  on,  reaching  Nansen's  limit,  86°  14',  and  continuing  to' 
86'*  33',  which  was  recorded  on  April  26.  The  supplies  were  now 
giving  out  and  it  was  imperative  to  return,  so  the  explorers  set  their 
faces  to  the  south.  The  journey  back  to  the  camp  was  completed  on 
June  23. 

The  first  three  men  whom  Captain  Cagni  had  sent  back  did  not 
appear,  and  searching  parties  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  find  them. 
Provisions  were  cached  at  points  which  it  seemed  likely  that  the  miss- 
ing men,  if  still  living,  might  reach,  and  the  Stella  Polare  then  made  its 
way  southward  to  the  open  water.  In  March,  1901,  an  expedition 
left  Norway  in  the  whaling  vessel  Capclla  to  find  the  three  missing  men, 
whom  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi  thought  might  be  still  living.  This  expe- 
dition, which  was  commanded  by  the  father  of  one  of  the  lost  explorers, 
found  no  trace  of  them.  It  is  probable  that  the  three  men  fell  through 
the  ice,  or  were  overwhelmed  in  some  cataclysm. 

I 
In  September,  1901,  the  steamship  Erik,  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
relief  of  Lieutenant  Robert  E.  Peary,  returned  to  North  Sidney,  Cape 
Breton,  and  a  brief  record  of  the  last  two  years  of  Peary's  work  in  the 
Arctic  was  sent  over  the  wires.  Lieutenant  Peary  went  north  in  1898 
and  established  himself  at  Etah,  near  Smith  Sound,  spending  his  first 
months  in  caching  supplies  at  various  points  northward  as  far  as  Fort 
Conger  (81**  44')*  on  Lady  Franklin  Bay.  Though  temporarily  dis- 
abled and  partly  crippled  by  frost-bite,  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  use 
his  first  summer  in  crossing  Grinnell  Land  and  in  surveying  the  west 
shores  of  Kane  Basin.  In  the  spring  of  1900  he  was  at  Fort  Conger, 
with  many  dogs  and  plenty  of  supplies  ready  for  a  dash  toward  the 
Pole.  What  he  accomplished  in  the  summers  of  1900  and  1901  may  be 
putUwd  ^s  follow? : 
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Leaving  Fort  Conger  on  April  15,  1900,  Peary,  with  Henson  and 
five  Eskimos,  crossed  Robeson  Channel  to  Greenland,  pushing  north- 
ward along  the  coast  line.  Each  sled  was  stocked  with  a  complete 
supply  of  provisions,  and  as  soon  as  its  burden  of  food  was  exhausted 
was  sent  back  with  its  Eskimo  driver  and  two  dogs.  In  this  way  the 
resources  of  the  party  were  conserved. 

The  "  Farthest  North  "  attained  by  Lockwood  in  1882  was  reached 
by  Peary  on  May  8,  and  the  cairn  that  Lockwood  had  erected  there  (83 
degrees  24  minutes  5  seconds)  was  opened,  the  record  being  removed 
and  carried  fifteen  miles  northeast  to  Cape  Washington,  the  headland 
which  Lockwood  recorded  having  seen.  At  Cape  Washington  Peary 
made  a  cairn,  putting  in  it  a  copy  of  the  "  Farthest  North  "  record,  with 
additional  memoranda.  Passing  on,  Peary,  at  83  degrees  39  minutes, 
rounded  the  northernmost  extremity  of  Greenland,  and  discovered  that 
from  this  point  the  coast  trended  to  the  east.  There,  at  the  most  north- 
erly known  point  of  land  in  the  world,  Peary  built  a  cairn  and  deposited 
records.  He  then  struck  out  for  the  Pole,  over  the  sea  ice,  but  open 
water  stopped  him  at  latitude  83  degrees  50  minutes.  He  returned  to 
the  land  and  continued  eastward  along  the  coast  line  as  far  as  latitude 
83  degrees,  longitude  25  degrees  west,  or  only  a  little  more  than  one 
degree  from  Independence  Bay,  on  the  east  coast  of  Greenland.  Peary 
had  himself  discovered  and  named  Independence  Bay  on  July  4,  1892, 
after  a  journey  across  Greenland,  and  now,  coming  so  close  to  it  in 
1901,  he  showed  satisfactorily  the  Greenland  coast  line,  west  and  north. 

All  along  the  northern  coast,  after  passing  Cape  Washington,  he 
found  considerable  open  water.  The  conformation  of  the  land,  too, 
differed  from  the  fjords  and  headlands  farther  west — was  low  and  roll- 
ing, indicating  that  glaciers  may  at  some  time  have  planed  the  region 
down.  On  May  22  Peary  turned  back,  practically  doubling  on  his 
tracks.  He  reached  Fort  Conger  safely  on  June  10.  His  own  summary 
of  the  results  of  this  journey  was  as  follows : 

"  First,  the  rounding  of  the  northern  limit  of  Greenland,  the  most 
northerly  known  land  in  the  world,  probably  the  most  northerly  land. 
Second,  the  highest  latitude  yet  attained  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Third,  the  determination  of  the  origin  of  the  so-called  paleocrystic  ice 
(floe-berg),  etc." 

Peary  had  found  that  the  Greenland  archipelago  wa§  an  undesirable 
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base  for  an  attempt  to  reach  the  Pole.  Accordingly  he  determined  to 
make  Fort  Conger  his  base  for  the  work  of  1901,  and  to  strike  thence 
directly  north.  He  spent  the  autumn  of  1900,  and  even  the  dark  win- 
ter, hunting.  A  large  supply  of  meat  was  laid  in,  the  game  being  found 
chiefly  in  the  Lake  Hazen  region,  thirty  of  forty  miles  westward  from 
Fort  Conger. 

On  April  s,  1901,  accompanied,  as  in  1900,  by  Henson  and  five  Eski- 
mos. Peary  left  Fort  Conger  for  the  north,  by  way  of  Cape  Hecla.  Ten 
days'  march  developed  the  fact  that  neither  the  men  nor  the  dogs  were 
in  condition  for  an  arduous  and  protracted  expedition,  so  the  party  re- 
turned to  Fort  Conger. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  month  Peary  and  his  associates  moved 
south  to  get  in  touch  with  the  relief  steamer  Windward,  which  the 
Peary  club  had  sent  out  in  1900.  The  Windward,  with  Mrs.  Peary  and 
Miss  Peary  on  board,  was  found  fast  in  its  winter  quarters  at  Payer 
Harbor,  near  Cape  Sabine.  Reaching  the  ship,  Peary  remained  in  ex- 
pectancy of  the  arrival  of  the  relief  ship  of  1901.  The  Windward  got 
out  of  the  ice  early  in  July,  and  crossed  to  the  eastern  side  of  Smith 
sound,  where  a  month  was  spent  at  hunting,  large  supplies  of  walrus 
meat  being  secured  for  the  use  of  the  dogs  and  natives  in  1902.  The 
Windward  then  recrossed  the  Sound  to  Etah,  awaiting  there  the  relief 
ship  Erik,  which  arrived  on  August  3  and  after  some  weeks  of  prepara- 
tion carried  Peary  to  a  point  on  Herschel  Bay,  ten  miles  south  of  Cape 
Sabine,  where  the  next  winter  quarters  were  to  be. 

The  expedition  had  not  got  along  with  complete  harmony.  Doctor 
T.  S.  Diedrich,  the  party's  physician,  lost  sympathy  with  the  leader  and 
insisted  upon  resigning  and  landing  at  Etah,  where  he  remained  with 
the  Eskimos. 

II 

Peary  was  not  alone  in  the  Arctic  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
The  From,  the  vessel  in  which  Nansen  had  drifted  toward  the  Pole  sev- 
eral years  before,  was  somewhere  north  of  Baffin  Bay,  though  nothing 
definite  was  heard  of  it  during  the  year.  The  expedition  carried  by  the 
Fram  was  headed  by  Captain  Sverdrup,  who  had  been  Nansen's  captain. 

The  presence  of  the  Fram  in  the  waters  which  Peary  included  in  his 
own  zone  of  exploration,  gave  rise  to  a  rather  vexatious  question  of 
Arctic  etiquette.     Peary  and  Sverdrup  met  on  the  west' side  of  Smith 
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Sound  in  1898,  and  common  rumor  had  it  that  each  warned  the  other 
not  to  trespass  on  the  common  rovite.  Whatever  was  said,  the  two 
expeditions,  though  neighbors,  as  Arctic  distances  go,  thereafter  kept 
clear  of  each  other.  It  is  a  curious  inference  that  there  was  not  room 
enough  for  two  exploring  parties  in  northern  Greenland. 

In  April,  1901,  word  was  received  from  the  Russian  expedition 
under  Baron  Toll,  which  was  at  the  Gulf  of  Taimyr.  The  chief  work 
accomplished  had  been  the  exploration  of  the  Nordenskjold  Islands. 

Ill 

Preparations  were  afoot,  moreover,  for  several  important  expedi- 
tions. Largest  in  promise  was  the  Baldwin-Ziegler  expedition,  an 
American  enterprise,  financed  by  William  Ziegler  of  New  York  and  led 
by  Evelyn  B.  Baldwin,  who  had  gailied  considerable  experience  in  the 
Arctic  with  Peary  and  Wellman.  Two  ships,  the  America  and  the 
Frithjof,  sailed  from  Norway  in  July,  to  take  the  party  to  Franz-Josef 
Land,  where  headquarters  were  to  be  established.  Mr.  Baldwin  had 
the  most  complete  equipment  that  had  ever  been  provided  for  Arctic 
work.  There  were  thirty  men  in  his  exploring  party,  and  the  inclusion 
of  the  sailors  and  other  men  on  the  ships  increased  this  number  to 
seventy-five.  He  had  a  great  stock  of  supplies,  and  four  hundred  dogs 
and  fifteen  Siberian  ponies  for  transport  purposes. 

Vice-Admiral  MakarofF,  of  the  Russian  Navy,  designer  of  an  ice- 
crushing  boat  which  was  used  in  the  frozen  Russian  harbors,  planned  to 
break  a  way  to  the  Pole  with  his  vessel,  the  Ermak,  Of  peculiar  con- 
struction, the  Ermak  was  able  to  crush  through  sheet  ice  four  feet 
thick,  and  had  even  made  progress  through  floes  twenty-five  feet  thick. 

Still  another  polar  expedition  was  projected  by  the  Canadian  ex- 
plorer. Captain  Bernier.  It  was  his  purpose  to  follow  Nansen's  method 
of  drifting  northward  with  the  ice.  He  thought  that,  by  starting  from 
a  point  off  the  northern  coast  of  Siberia  farther  eastward  than  the  point 
from  which  Nansen  entered  the  ice-pack  with  the  Pram,  he  would  drift 
almost  exactly  over  the  Pole. 

Farthest  South 

While  so  many  explorers  were  thus  exercising  their  ingenuity  and 
testing  their  physical  endurance  in  the  Arctic,  the  less-known  icy  wastes 
of  the  Antarctic  were  far  from  neglected.    In  1901  no  less  than  three 
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expeditions  sailed  for  the  Far  South.  Reports  were  made  public  the 
same  year  telling  of  the  work  accomplished  in  the  Antarctic  by  Borch- 
grevink  and  the  Belgian  expedition.  To  Borchgrevink  was  given  the 
credit  of  attaining  latitude  78  degrees  50  minutes,  the  "  Farthest 
South  ''  up  to  the  time. 

Of  the  new  expeditions,  the  Swedish  sailed  from  Gothenburg  on 
October  16, 1901.  The  leader  was  Doctor  Nordenskjold,  nephew  of  the 
famous  explorer,  Adolf  Eric  Nordenskjold.  Doctor  Nordenskjold  had 
done  considerable  work  in  the  Arctic.  He  expected  to  inaugurate  his 
work  in  the  Antarctic  by  sailing  from  a  South  American  port  to  Graham 
Land,  south  of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

A  German  expedition  sailed  from  Hamburg,  August  11,  on  the 
steamship  Gauss,  which  had  been  named  in  honor  of  the  mathemati- 
cian who  first  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  magnetic  observa- 
tions in  the  Antarctic.  The  leader  of  the  party  was  Doctor  Eric  Dry- 
galski.  The  Gauss  went  first  to  Cape  Town,  and  thence  steamed  south- 
ward toward  Kerguelen  Island,  where  some  of  the  scientists  of  the  ex- 
pedition were  to  be  left  to  take  magnetic  observations  while  the  ship 
continued  to  Enderby  Land,  the  coast  and  interior  of  which  were  to  be 
explored. 

The  steamer  Discovery,  built  for  the  British  Antarctic  expedition, 
left  Cowes  on  August  6,  with  Victoria  Land  as  the  objective.  The 
project  had  been  liberally  aided  by  the  British  Government.  The  in- 
structions under  which  the  explorers  began  their  work  included  the  fol- 
lowing points :  "  To  explore  the  ice-barrier  of  Sir  James  Ross  to  its 
eastern  extremity;  to  discover  the  land  that  was  believed  by  Ross  to 
flank  the  barrier  eastward,  or  to  ascertain  that  it  does  not  exist ;  and, 
generally  to  solve  the  very  important  physical  and  geographical  ques- 
tions connected  with  this  remarkable  ice  formation."  It  was  further  or- 
dered, that,  if  the  explorers  should  decide  to  winter  in  the  ice,  they 
should  send  parties  westward  and  southward  and  explore  the  region 
of  the  volcanoes  Erebus  and  Terror.  The  main  geographical  object  of 
the  expedition  was,  therefore,  to  determine  the  existence  of  an  Antarctic 
continent  or  archipelago.  There  were  also  many  important  scientific 
questions  to  answer. 

The  Discovery  was,  perhaps,  the  strongest  ship  ever  built.  The 
ribs  were  so  close  to  one  another  that  they  almost  touched,  and  were 
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covered  by  two  skins,  one  of  oak  and  one  of  greenheart.  There  was  an 
inside  lining  of  asbestos  plates,  covered  with  match-boards.  The  beams 
were  so  arranged  as  to  offer  great  resistance  to  side  pressure.  The 
bow,  which  was  cased  in  ironbark,  sheathed  in  steel  plates,  had  a  great 
sheer,  to  facilitate  passage  through  ice.  The  engine  promised  a  speed 
of  eight  knots.     The  ship,  moreover,  was  rigged  as  a  bark. 

A  Scottish  expedition  was  being  made  ready  to  fill  the  gap  betw^een 
the  British  and  German  expeditions,  but  the  preparations  were  not  com- 
pleted during  the  year. 

Other  Explorations 

Central  Asia  is  still  a  little-known  part  of  the  globe.  The  hardships 
of  travel  there  are  increased  by  the  inhospitable  character  of  the  inhabi- 
tants— where  the  land  is  habitable. 

The  Pamirs,  the  so-called  "  Roof  of  the  World,"  lying  north  of 
Kashmir,  present  almost  insurmountable  natural  obstacles  to  the  ex- 
plorer. Yet  in  the  closing  years  of  the  nineties  Captain  Deasy,  the 
British  explorer,  accompanied  by  a  native  Indian  surveyor,  triangulated 
the  whole  region,  his  records,  made  public  in  1901,  filling  a  great  gap  of 
forty  thousand  square  miles,  and  supplying  maps  of  tracts  which  there- 
tofore had  been  only  roughly  outlined. 

The  Swedish  traveler,  Sven  Hedin,  wrote  from  Northern  Tibet  in 
July,  1901,  a  letter  which  reached  the  outer  civilization  before  the  close 
of  the  year.  He  had  started  out  from  Kashgar  in  1899,  going  first  to 
Lajlik  on  the  Yarkand-daria,  and  then  drifting  along  the  Yarkand  for 
three  months  to  Yangi-kul.  Doctor  Hedin  mapped  the  course  of  the 
river  very  minutely.  At  Yangi-kul  he  found  the  caravan  which  he  had 
sent  in  advance  from  Kashgar.  Leaving  most  of  his  men  and  supplies 
at  Yangi-kul,  he  crossed  the  desert  southward  to  Cherchen  and  made 
an  excursion  to  Andere,  mapping  a  large  area  of  new  country.  Re- 
turning to  his  headquarters,  he  set  out  again  in  March,  1900,  follow- 
ing the  southern  slopes  of  the  Kuruk-taj  mountains  and  the  dried-up 
bed  of  the  Kumdaria,  or  "  River  of  the  Desert,"  until  he  reached  an 
ancient  lake  bed,  on  the  shores  of  which  were  the  ruins  of  an  old  town, 
in  which  he  found  many  remains  of  artistic  wooden  sculpture. 

South  of  this  old  lake  bed,  and  about  one  day's  march  north  of  Kara- 
Koshun,  he  found  a  n^w  lake,  formed  by  a  hitherto  unknown  branch  of 
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the  Tarim.  For  many  weeks  he  devoted  himself  to  the  thorough  ex- 
ploration of  the  lakes  and  streams  of  this  region.  Then,  from  July  to 
October,  he  made  a  circuit  of  Northern  Tibet,  gathering  important 
geographical  data,  drawing  maps,  and  making  many  photographs 
and  sketches.  In  one  stage  of  the  journey  the  explorers  did  not  meet  a 
human  being  for  nearly  three  months.  The  farthest  point  reached  in 
the  southeast  was  near  the  upper  waters  of  the  Yangtze-Kiang. 

Meantime  in  the  western  part  of  China  proper  A.  J.  Little,  a  mer- 
chant-explorer, was  visiting  the  sacred  mountain  Omi,  with  its  temples 
and  pilgrims  and  beautiful  natural  scenery,  unknown  to  Europe. 

The  principal  African  journeys  of  which  record  was  made  in  1901 
were  those  of  Doctor  A.  Donaldson  Smith,  whose  explorations  won  for 
him  a  medal  of  the  Royal  Society.  Doctor  Smith  set  out  with  a  com- 
paratively small  party  from  Berbera  on  August  i,  1899,  penetrating  to 
Lake  Rudolf  and  traveling  on  to  Fort  Berkeley,  whence,  in  May,  1900, 
the  travelers  were  taken  by  a  gunboat  to  Cairo. 

Many  parties  of  explorers  were  at  work  in  Africa  during  the  year. 
Most  of  them  were  expected  to  augment  human  knowledge — geo- 
graphical or  scientific — concerning  the  "  Dark  Continent." 

Digging  up  the  Past 

The  exploration  of  the  remains  of  dead  civilizations  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  science  of  history.  In  America  few  results  were  an- 
nounced in  1901.  Work  was  going  on  in  Salt  River  Valley,  a  few  miles 
east  of  Phoenix,  Arizona,  where  excavations  were  being  made  in  a  large 
pile  which  was  surrounded  by  lesser  mounds.  Skeletons  and  imple- 
ments had  been  found.  The  tendency  there,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
countr}*",  was,  however,  to  prevent  haphazard  excavations,  the  various 
antiquarian  societies  aiming  to  keep  the  remains  intact  or  to  subject 
them  only  to  thoroughly  scientific  investigation. 

In  England  some  digging  was  done  at  Stonehenge  by  Sir  Edmund 
Antrobus,  owner  of  the  estate  upon  which  the  ruins  are  situated.  The 
object  was  to  strengthen  the  position  of  certain  of  the  stones,  but  stone- 
age  implements  and  chippings  which  were  unearthed  while  the  work 
was  in  progress  bore  an  impressive  archaeological  import  by  suggesting 
that  the  ancient  ruins  dated  back  to  the  Stone  Age.  The  question  of 
the  antiquity  of  Stonehenge  had  long  been  disputed. 
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In  the  Island  of  Crete  many  archaeological  discoveries  were  made  in 
1900  and  1 901  by  different  investigators.  The  chief  remains  in  the 
island  are  at  Cnossus.  The  extensive  ruins  there  have  been  regrettably 
despoiled,  and  the  lay  traveler  would  to-day  find  the  place  less  pict- 
uresquely interesting  than  the  ruder  but  more  perfectly  preserved  pal- 
aces *at  certain  other  points. 

To  the  practised  eye  of  the  trained  archaeologist,  however,  Cnossus 
IS  a  place  of  deep  interest.  The  palace  there  was  in  1900-1901  shown 
to  have  been  more  extensive  than  had  previously  been  supposed.  Ar- 
thur J.  Evans  discovered  three  flights  of  stone  stairs,  one  below  an- 
other, leading  to  a  columnar  hall  twenty  feet  -high.  Valuable  objects 
were  found,  such  as  a  draught  board  of  ivory,  plated  with  gold ;  crystal 
plaques,  decorated  with  silver  and  blue  enamel ;  and  the  beautifully  en- 
graved lid  of  an  alabastron.  Some  of  the  discoveries  pointed  to  an 
early  connection  with  Arabia  and  Babylonia.  The  decorations,  while 
done  in  the  Greek  style,  frequently  had  Oriental  subjects.  Also  many 
inscribed  tablets  were  discovered,  as  well  as  wall  paintings  and  frag- 
ments of  sculpture.  The  modeling  of  the  bits  of  human  statuary  was 
very  fine  and  delicate,  the  veins  and  muscles  being  traced  with  a  par- 
ticularity that  suggested  the  manner  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  rather 
than  the  early  classical  period. 

Many  remains  of  ancient  Cretan  cities  were  unearthed,  especially 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island.  The  ruins  on  the  coast  seem  to  date 
back  of  the  historical  period,  having  been  destroyed  when  the  Pan- 
i^gean,  or  Mycenaean,  domination  began.  Other  ruins,  presumably  of 
later  date,  were  found  inland,  usually  in  situations  capable  of  easy  de- 
fense against  invaders.  "  The  coastal  plains  were  secure  no  longer," 
said  D.  G.  Hogarth,  who  had  done  considerable  archaeological  work  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  island.  "  An  age  of  seafaring  and  communica- 
tion between  ancient  seats  of  luxurious  life  had  given  way  to  one  of 
local  and  jejune  development.     But  why  and  how  we  may  only  guess/' 

At  Gorynia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mirabello,  Miss  Harriet  A.  Boyd,  of  the 
American  school  at  Athens,  directed  excavations  which  uncovered  a 
singularly  complete  example  of  an  early  Mycenaean  town.  Two  narrow 
paved  streets,  with  the  ruins  of  stone  houses  on  either  side,  converge  to 
a  large  structure  of  masonry,  at  the  highest  point  of  the  hill.     Weapons, 
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tools  and  bronze  vessels  were  found,  and  there  were  some  complete  clay 
vessels  of  patterns  which  had  previously  been  known  only  by  frag- 
ments. 

The  general  historical  result  of  the  investigations  in  eastern  Crete 
up  to  1902  was  to  show  that  the  Mycenaean  civilization  was  foreign  to 
the  island,  and  that  a  ruder  native  civilization  was  synchronous  with  it. 

II 

Excavations  at  Abydos,  among  the  tombs  of  the  first  Egyptian  d3'n- 
asties,  brought  further  interesting  results  in  the  winter  of  1 900-1 901. 
In  March  Professor  Petrie  said :  "  We  are  now  able  to  trace  out  the 
regular  development  of  the  civilization  during  some  four  hundred  years, 
from  the  time  when  writing  was  but  rarely  used,  and  then  only  in  a 
rude  and  pictorial  stage,  down  to  the  common  use  of  delicately  figured 
hieroglyphics,  indistinguishable  from  those  in  use  for  thousands  of 
years  later.  We  have  now  in  our  hands  the  beautifully  wrought  jewelry 
and  gold  work,  the  minutely  engraved  ivories,  the  toilet  objects  of 
Menes,  the  founder  of  the  monarchy,  and  his  successor,  fashioned  more 
than  sixty-five  hundred  years  ago." 

Inscriptions  giving  the  names  of  some  of  the  predecessors  of  Menes 
were  recovered.  Part  of  an  ebony  tablet,  dating  from  the  reign  of 
Menes,  depicted  what  appears  to  have  been  a  human  sacrifice.  In  the 
tomb  of  the  Queen  of  Zer,  successor  to  Menes,  four  exquisitely  wrought 
bracelets  were  found.  One  was  of  figures  "in  chased  gold,  alternating 
with  carvings  in  turquoise;  another  was  of  spiral  beads  of  gold  and 
lapis  lazuli ;  a  third  consisted  of  groups  of  hour-glass  beads,  amethyst 
between  gold,  with  gold  and  turquoise  connections;  the  fourth  had  a 
center-piece  of  gold,  wrought  in  the  form  of  a  rosette,  with  amethyst 
and  turquoise  beads  and  bands  of  braided  gold  wire. 

"  This  brilliant  and  exquisitely  finished  group  of  jewelry,"  said  Pro- 
fessor Petrie,  "  shows  what  a  high  level  was  already  attained  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  dynasty.  It  is  two  thousand  years  older  than  the 
jewelry  of  Dashur,  the  oldest  yet  known,  and  it  has  the  great  advantage 
of  being  examined  as  found,  and  restrung  in  its  exact  arrangement." 
Many  inscriptions  and  carvings  of  the  reign  of  King  Zer  were  discov- 
ered, including  the  great  royal  tombstone ;  also  there  were  a  dozen  in- 
scribed ivories  of  King  Den,  who  was  the  fifth  King  of  the  first  dynasty. 
In  the  tomb  of  Perabsen  (supposedly  the  fourth  King  of  the  second 
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dynasty)  was  found  the  royal  scepter,  formed  of  cylinders  of  sard,  held 
together  by  a  copper  rod  in  the  axis,  with  alternating  bands  of  gold. 

Professor  Petrie's  studies  of  the  beginnings  of  civilization  in  Eg>T)t 
determine  that  the  palaeolithic  age  did  not  close  in  the  Nile  valley  until 
about  the  year  7,000  B.  C.  Before  that  time  the  Nile  had  not  deposited 
enough  of  its  fertile  mud  to  make  agriculture  practicable.  Only  a  race 
of  hunters  could  have  found  subsistence  in  the  rocky  gorges  of  the  great 
river. 

In  the  last  centuries  of  this  prehistoric  period  great  mechanical  skill 
was  gradually  developed,  and  by  the  time  the  first  dynasty  began,  most 
of  the  artistic  conventions  that  can  be  traced  down  through  the  succeed- 
ing history  of  Egypt  had  been  established. 

It  is  of  interest  that  the  technical  skill  of  the  Egyptians  under  Menes 
and  his  immediate  successors  was  not  excelled  during  latqr  dynasties. 
Indeed,  the  severe  dignity  of  these  early  pictures  and  carvings  was 
gradually  lost  and  became  somewhat  emasculated.  Even  the  linen  of 
that  first  period  was  of  a  finer  texture,  finer  even  than  the  linen  of  mod- 
ern times.  The  present  generation  may  well  feel  humble  when  it  con- 
siders how  proficient  was  man  nearly  seven  thousand  years  ago.  How 
long  before  that  period  the  human  race  was  gradually  developing  its 
skill  cannot  with  any  certainty  be  estimated,  though  there  must  have 
been  a  very  long  period  in  which  the  first  glimmers  of  consciousness 
slowly  flamed  to  full  dawn; 

In  May,  1901,  John  Garstang,  of  the  Egypt  Ejcploration  Fund, 
reported  that  the  exploration  of  the  tombs  of  Neter-Kha  had  been  com- 
pleted. Most  of  the  valuable  articles  in  the  tombs  had  long  before  been 
removed  by  the  plunderers  who  have  made  archaeological  work  in  Eg)'pt 
so  much  less  satisfactory  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  remains  had 
been  left  intact.  But  the  relics  and  inscriptions  and  carvings  which  Mr. 
Garstang  found  were  of  great  archaeological  value.  In  the  architecture 
of  these  tombs  is  a  suggestion  of  the  taste  for  massive,  grand  effects 
which  culminated  in  the  time  of  the  pyramid  builders.  Neter-Kha, 
moreover,  is  known  as  the  builder  of  the  step  pyramid  at  Sakkara.  The 
resumption  of  the  exploration  of  the  Sakkara  pyramids  during  the  win- 
ter by  Professor  G.  Maspero  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  mummy  pits, 
the  walls  of  which,  in  one  instance,  at  least,  were  inscribed  with  formu- 
lae of  ancient  magic. 
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III 

The  "  Life  of  Rekhma  Ra,  Vizier  of  Upper  Egypt,"  published  by 
Percy  E.  Newberry,  is  a  result  of  three  seasons  of  surveying  and 
making  tracings  in  a  tomb  near  Thebes.  It  gives  an  interesting  picture 
of  bureaucratic  life  in  Egypt  during  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  Rekhma 
Ra,  descended  from  several  generations  of  the  official  class,  was  sup- 
posedly born  during  the  reign  of  Hatasu.  Reared  as  "  a  priest  of  the 
goddess  Maat,  the  goddess  of  law,''  he  became  not  only  Vizier,  but 
"  Governor  of  Thebes,"  "  Chief  Justice,"  "Steward  of  Amen,"  and 
"  Regulator  of  all  the  art  works  of  Amen,"  in  Karnak. 

He  is  pictured  sitting,  in  the  capacity  of  Vizier,  on  a  dais  at  the 
upper  end  of  a  columned  court  attached  to  the  temple  of  Amen.  He  is 
clothed  in  robes  of  office,  and  before  him  lies  the  Ken  mat,  which  is  a 
sign  of  high  judicial  position.  At  his  right  stands  the  "  Superintendent 
of  the  Court" ;  at  his  left,  the  "  Guardian  of  Those  Coming  In."  The 
"  Books  of  Knowledge  " — rolls  containing  the  records  of  former  legal 
decisions — are  before  him.  In  two  rows  at  each  side  of  him  stand  the 
jury  of  "  the  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Southern  Tens,"  and  the 
scribes  and  reporters.    At  the  door  are  the  porters  and  messengers. 

In  another  picture  he  is  seen  going  to  the  court  in  the  morning,  sur- 
rounded by  crowds  of  poor  people.  This  procession  is  described  in  the 
accompanying  inscription:  "  The  going  forth  through  the  land  in  the 
early  morning  to  grant  the  daily  favors  and  listen  to  the  words  of  the 
people,  without  showing  any  distinction  between  small  and  great." 

Every  day  the  Vizier  and  the  "  Keeper  of  the  Seal "  went  together 
to  the  palace  for  an  audience  with  the  King.  The  Vizier  had  many 
duties  other  than  the  administration  of  justice,  such,  for  example,  as 
supervision  of  the  inland  revenues;  administration  of  the  boards  of 
trade  and  agriculture;  the  regulation  of  canals  and  of  the  duties  of 
steersmen  and  pilots  on  the  Nile;  besides  the  duties  involved  in  his 
position  as  Minister  of  Fine  Arts. 

"  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  " — what  rare  work  he  would  have  in  a 
modem  Cabinet!  Rekhma  Ra*s  duties  in  this  position  were  **  inspect- 
ing all  the  handicrafts  and  teaching  each  man  his  duty  according  to 
the  manner  of  all  occupations."  He  had  to  examine  the  work  of  gold 
and  silver  smiths,  sculptors,  bronze-workers,  cabinet-makers.  He  was 
critic  and  teacher, 
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IV 

Objects  found  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  have  been  placed 
in  rooms,  set  aside  for  a  museum,  in  the  Government  school  inside 
Herod's  gate,  at  Jerusalem.  In  that  small  collection  the  pottery  of 
Palestine  can  be  traced  from  Pre-Israelite  times  down  to  the  period  of 
Roman  occupation — for  many  archaeological  discoveries  are  made  in 
Palestine,  though  the  field  is  not  so  rich  as  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Baby- 
lonia. 

At  Tel  Sandahannah,  Doctor  F.  J.  Bliss,  working  under  the  Pales- 
tine Exploration  Fund,  uncovered  many  figures  and  tablets  connected 
with  the  practice  of  magic.  There  were  explanations  showing  how 
ancient  was  the  custom  of  seeking  to  bring  about  the  death  of  an  enemy 
by  making  a  figure  of  him  in  wax  or  lead  and  melting  it  or  piercing  it 
with  needles.  Many  charms  and  incantations  were  found  at  Tel  Sanda- 
hannah, as  well  as  figurines  in  lead. 

In  the  grounds  of  a  Jewish  Colony,  north  of  Jerusalem,  an  interest- 
ing mosaic  was  found  in  March,  1901.  Its  discoverers  ascribed  to  it 
much  artistic  merit.  It  was  of  a  heathen  design,  showing  Orpheus 
playing  the  lyre,  with  Pan  and  a  centaur  below,  and  the  border  was 
composed  of  a  representation  of  entwined  branches,  enclosing  other 
figures. 

v 

A  pamphlet  by  Friedrich  Delitzsch  announced,  on  February  i,  1901, 
several  important  discoveries  in  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  Under  the 
mound  known  as  Amram  had  been  found  the  Marduk  temple,  Esagila, 
which  Herodotus  describes.  Excavations  located  the  procession  street 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  rebuilt.  Inscriptions  on  the  paving  stones 
read: 

"  Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Babylon,  son  of  Nabopolassar,  am  I. 
The  street  of  Babylon  I  have  paved  gloriously  for  the  procession  of  the 
god  Marduk,  the  great  god,  with  tablets  of  limestone.  O  Lord  Marduk, 
grant  everlasting  life." 

The  position  of  the  great  inner  wall  of  Babylon  was  also  determined 
from  the  location  of  this  street.  The  sanctuary  of  the  goddess,  Nin- 
makh,  the  giver  of  fertility,  was  discovered  in  the  mound  of  Kasr,  about 
the  center  of  the  general  mass  of  ruins. 

Excavations  at  Nippur  in  central  Babylonia  and  Susa  in  I 
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have  shown  the  great  age  of  civilization  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
and  its  tributaries.  An  inscription  on  a  boundary  stone  at  Susa  gives 
the  title  deeds  of  estates  purchased  by  a  certain  king  of  the  city  of 
Kish,  one  of  the  old  city  kingdoms  of  Chaldea,  probably  about  4500 
B.C.  It  shows  that  a  fairly  complex  system  of  land  tenure  and  obliga- 
tions of  ownership  was  already  in  use  at  that  time. 

At  Nippur,  Professor  Hilprecht  in  the  season  of  1901  dug  down 
below  the  ruins  of  the  buildings  of  Sargon  and  Naramsin,  and  found 
thirty-one  feet  of  debris  of  a  period  concerning  which  nothing  had 
theretofore  been  known.  There  were  many  indications  of  a  high  de- 
gree of  civilization — well-made  pottery,  for  example,  and  carving  and 
writing.  The  evidence  showed,  as  Professor  Hilprecht  said,  "  that  be- 
hind Sargon  I.  and  Naramsin  there  lies  a  long  and  uninterrupted  chain 
of  development  covering  thousands  of  years ;  and  that  these  two  power- 
ful rulers  of  the  fourth  millennium  before  Christ,  far  from  leading  us 
back  to  the  dawn  of  civilization,  are  at  the  best  but  two  prominent  fig- 
ures from  a  middle  chapter  of  the  history  of  Babylonia." 

VI 

Explorations  in  Mashonaland,  in  Eastern  Africa,  have  brought  to 
light  many  remains  of  an  early  civilization  between  Zambesi  and  Sabi. 
All  along  the  eastern  border  of  Mashonaland  are  ruins  of  the  same  kind. 
Doctor  Carl  Peters,  accounts  of  whose  work  were  published  in  1899, 
continued  his  investigations  during  the  two  succeeding  years,  and  in 
1901  made  it  known  that  he  had  found  traces  of  irrigation  systems,  gold 
and  copper  mine  workings,  and  symbols  of  religious  worship,  as  well  as 
many  buildings,  all  with  the  cyclopean  wall  as  the  type  of  structure. 

Various  signs  led  Doctor  Peters  to  conclude  that  the  men  who  built 
so  largely  in  Mashonaland  at  an  early  date  were  an  offshoot  of  the 
Semitic  race.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  Sabaeans,  closely  re- 
lated to  the  ancient  Phoenicians.  Some  record  of  the  causes  that 
brought  them  so  far  south  may  appear  when  the  archaeological  investi- 
gations have  been  carried  deeper. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS   IN   SCIENCE 

Geographical  exploration  for  the  most  part  is  commercial  in  motive, 
though  the  exploration  of  regions  that  cannot  be  used  by  civilization  is 
due  to  the  scientific  spirit  of  modem  times.  That  same  scientific  spirit 
is  the  moving  cause  of  archaeological  investigations.  To  round  out  the 
sum  of  human  knowledge  man  must  be  acquainted  with  every  detail  of 
his  geographical  environment ;  must  trace  human  history  back  almost  to 
the  dawn  of  consciousness.  Improvement,  as  modems  see  it,  is  de- 
pendent upon  science.  Man  can  make  his  life  easier  and  happier  only 
as  he  increases  his  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  life  and  of  nature. 

But  geography  and  archaeology  are,  in  a  sense,  superficial  sciences. 
One  extends  the  map  of  nature ;  the  other  extends  the  map  of  history. 
Astronomy,  physics,  chemistry — all  the  pure  sciences — are,  so  to  speak, 
sciences  of  depth  rather  than  of  area.  They  seek  to  determine  natural 
forces  and  the  laWs  that  govern  those  forces.  They  aim  to  fix  the 
place  of  the  earth  in  the  universe;  to  define  matter;  to  discover  the 
point  at  which  matter  and  mind  merge  the  one  into  the  other,  or  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  gulf  that  may  yawn  between  them;  to  dig  the 
heart  out  of  the  atom ;  to  approach  as  closely  as  they  may  from  the  ob- 
jective side  the  meaning  of  life.  The  work  of  science  is  patient,  labor- 
ious, unending. 

The   Work   of   the   Astronomers 

Astronomers  in  1901  were  especially  interested  in  three  astronomical 
problems — the  asteroid  Eros  and  its  relation  to  the  sun's  distance  from 
earth ;  the  new  star  which  suddenly  flamed  up  in  the  Constellation  Per- 
seus; and  various  problems  in  connection  with  the  Planet  Mars — ^the 
prominence  of  which  was,  however,  perhaps  more  popular  than  scien- 
tific. 
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I 

The  distance  of  the  Earth  from  the  Sun  is  the  base  line  of  celestial 
measurements,  and  the  exact  determination  of  that  distance  is,  accord- 
ingly, a  problem  of  the  utmost  importance.  Up  to  recent  years  the 
most  accurate  means  of  determining  the  distance  was  by  observation  of 
that  somewhat  rare  phenomenon,  the  transit  of  Venus  across  the  face  of 
the  Sun.  The  transit  of  1769  led  astronomers  to  give  the  distance  be- 
tween the  Earth  and  the  Sun  as  ninety-five  million  miles.  The  transits 
of  1874  and  1882  reduced  the  computation  to  ninety-three  million  miles. 
And  now,  by  a  new  measurement,  the  estimate  has  been  lowered  still 
further  to  92,850,000,  with  a  promise  of  greater  exactitude  in  years  to 
come.  These  reduced  figures  for  the  distance  between  the  Earth  and 
the  Sun  involve  a  reduction  in  all  previous  estimates  of  celestial  dis- 
tance and  magnitudes,  excepting  those  of  the  Moon,  which  is  not 
measured  by  the  Sun-Earth  base  line. 

The  new  measurement  is  due  to  the  discovery  by  Witt,  of  Berlin,  in 
1898,  of  the  asteroid,  or  minor  planet,  Eros,  which  is  almost  twice  as 
near  the  Earth  as  Venus.  The  nearer  a  planet  to  the  Earth,  the  greater 
its  parallax  will  be ;  and  the  exact  ascertainment  of  a  planetary  paral- 
lax is  essential  to  a  determination  of  the  Sun*s  distance  by  Kepler's 
third  law,  which  says :  **  The  squares  of  the  periodic  times  of  the 
planet's  revolution  around  the  Sun  are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  their 
mean  distances  from  him." 

Eros,  at  rare  intervals,  approaches  to  within  thirty-five  million  miles 
of  the  Earth.  It  will  do  so  in  1930  for  the  first  time  since  its  discovery. 
But  in  December,  1900,  it  was  in  an  opposition  sufficiently  favorable  to 
make  possible  a  careful  approximate  determination  of  its  parallax.  The 
distance  of  this  tiny  planet — its  diameter  is  thought  to  be  about  eighteen 
miles — from  the  center  of  the  Earth  was  then  obtained  with  an  ap- 
proach to  accuracy  by  determining  certain  angles,  and  from  this  dis- 
tance astronomers  were  able  to  revise  their  estimates  of  the  Sun's  dis- 
tance from  the  Earth.  When  Eros  comes  still  nearer  to  the  Earth, 
closer  figures  will  be  secured. 

About  465  asteroids  were  already  known  when  Eros  was  discovered. 
But  Eros  promptly  became  of  first  importance  to  astronomers  not  only 
because  of  its  relation  to  the  problem  of  the  Sun's  distance,  but  also  be- 
patis^  o|  ^  singular  vjirjabilit/  in  it^  reflection  of  light.     That  a  dark 
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planet  which  shines  only  by  favor  of  the  Sun  should  be  more  briHiant  at 
one  time  than  at  another  is  curiously  difficult  to  explain.  Yet  there  is 
no  question  that  the  light  of  Eros  varies  greatly,  for  photographic  plates 
tell  the  story.  Of  the  theories  offered  in  explanation  of  the  phenome- 
non, the  most  plausible  suggests  that  the  light  of  Eros  is  periodically  cut 
off  by  some  heavenly  object. 

II 

On  February  21,  1901,  the  Rev.  Doctor  T.  D.  Anderson,  of  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  while  scanning  the  northern  heavens,  noted  in  the  con- 
stellation Perseus  a  point  of  light  that  did  not  appear  in  existing  astro- 
nomical maps.  The  discovery  of  this  "  new  "  star — it  was  promptly 
named  Nova  Persei — became  at  once  a  subject  of  profound  interest.  A 
photograph  of  the  same  stellar  region,  taken  only  twenty-eight  hours  be- 
fore Doctor  Anderson's  discovery,  showed  no  trace  of  Nova  Persei,  thus 
proving  that  if  it  had  then  existed  it  would  have  been  as  faint  as  of  12.5 
magnitude.  This  means  that  in  a  little  more  than  a  day  its  brightness 
had  increased  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  times.  It  was  of  ^.j  mag- 
nitude when  Doctor  Anderson  first  saw  it,  and  it  continued  to  g^'^w 
brighter  until  noon  of  February  24,  when  the  maximum  was  reached. 
The  magnitude  thereafter  decreased  and  increased  alternately  for  some 
time,  the  result  being  a  gradual  general  diminution  in  brilliancy. 

What  is  to  be  assumed  as  the  cause  of  this  new  sign  in  the  heavens  ? 
The  natural  explanation  is  that  some  star,  too  small  or  perhaps  too  dark 
to  be  ordinarily  visible,  had  collided  with  another  star  or  with  a  comet 
or  a  gaseous  nebula.  If  two  stars  should  collide  they  would  suddenly 
become  white-hot  liquid  or  gas.  But  Nova  Persei  did  not  flare  up  thus 
suddenly.  If,  however,  a  star  should  enter  the  nebulous  envelope  sur- 
rounding the  nucleus  of  a  comet  its  brightness  would  increase  more 
gradually  until  it  struck  the  nucleus,  and  would  thereafter  diminish,  as 
Nova  Persei  did. 

Conjecture  cannot  but  be  busy  with  such  an  appearance  as  Xova 
Persei.  The  human  imagination  draws  a  picture.  The  universe  is  full 
of  dead  stars — that  is,  stars  that  have  at  least  externally  cooled — ^that 
shine  only  by  reflected  light.  The  moon  is  a  cinder ;  the  earth  a  dying 
coal.  Nova  Persei  may  have  been  a  dead  star — perhaps  a  cinder  like 
the  moon ;  perhaps  an  inhabited  world.  It  may  have  teemed  with  life. 
Suddenly  cam^  a  ghQck,  and  life  vanished  in  one  consuming  second. 
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This  IS  a  conjecture  as  to  what  may  have  been ;  it  is  also  the  indication 
of  what  would  be  were  the  Earth  to  collide  with  a  star  or  a  comet.  The 
Earth  may  some  day  disappear  in  flame,  while  the  astronomers  of  a  dis- 
tant orb  turn  their  telescopes  earthward  and  wonder  as  we  have  won- 
dered concerning  Nova  Persei. 

The  appearance  of  new  stars  is  not  infrequent.  In  thirty  years  some 
twelve  have  been  seen.  But  Nova  Persei  was  the  brightest  of  all  that 
have  been  recorded,  except  Tycho  Brahe's  star  of  1572,  which  became 
so  brilliant  that  it  could  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  in  daylight.  Some- 
times temporary  stars  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  fluctuating 
brilliancy  become  gaseous  nebulae. 

Ill 

The  popular  imagination,  which  was  busy  for  a  time  with  Nova 
Persei,  is  always  busy  with  the  Planet  Mars,  of  all  the  planets  the  one 
most  likely  to  be  habitable.  Mars,  with  its  "  polar  snow-caps,"  its 
"  canals,'*  its  suggestion  of  an  ''  atmosphere,'*  and  its  "  signals,"  offers 
many  stimuli  to  those  who  like  to  speculate  about  the  universe. 

Astronomers  differ  as  to  whether  the  physical  conditions  on  Mars 
are  such  as  would  support  life.  In  1901  Doctor  Bruhns  wrote  in  the 
Deutsche  Revue:  "  Mars  has  decided  white  spots  at  the  poles,  which 
vary  according  to  the  season.  As  Vogel  has  proved  by  the  spectro- 
scope that  Mars  contains  hydrogenous  vapors,  it  seems  likely  that  these 
white  spots  are  snow-fields,  and  that  Mars  is  surrounded  by  an  atmos- 
phere. The  planet  also  shows  light  and  dark  spots,  which  are  desig- 
nated as  land  and  sea  or  lake,  respectively,  and  dark  streaks  and  lines, 
which  are  called  canals.  These  words  are  merely  used  as  designations, 
without  implying  that  there  really  has  been  proved  to  be  land  and 
water.  These  spots  have  been  so  definitely  fixed  that  Schiaparelli  was 
able  to  construct  an  exact  chart  of  Mars.  Since  1881,  some  canals 
have  often  been  seen  double,  the  phenomenon  of  their  doubling,  even, 
having  been  observed.  Herz  says  that  these  so-called  canals  of  Mars 
^re  probably  not  canals  at  all,  but  single  mountain  chains  which  appear 
double  owing  to  a  phenomenon  of  refraction.  .  .  .  Since  it  has  been 
proved  by  the  spectroscope  that  Mars  contains  water,  it  is  possible  that 
the  so-called  land  and  sea  really  are  land  and  water." 

Set  off  against  this  a  popular  article  by  the  astronomer  Edward  S. 
Holden,  in  McClure's  Magazine  for  March,  1901.    Commenting  on 
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the  conclusions  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  Professor  Holden  says :  "  He 
observed  that  the  poles  of  Mars  were  sometimes  covered  with  polar 
caps  of  a  white  material  that  he  assumed  to  be  snow.  The  *  snow ' 
was  greatest  in  amount  when  the  poles  were  coldest,  just  as  happens 
on  the  earth.  As  the  amount  of  solar  heat  increased,  the  *  snow-caps  * 
grew  smaller  and  gradually  disappeared.  He  supposed  them  to  melt 
and  to  become  water.  The  explanation  was  correct,  so  far  as  his 
knowledge  then  went.  We  now  know  two  facts  that  make  it  impos- 
sible. In  the  first  place,  according  to  the  best  knowledge  attainable, 
the  temperature  of  Mars  is  always  far  below  the  freezing-point.  Water 
can  never  melt  on  Mars.  In  the  second  place,  there  is,  in  fact,  little 
or  no  water  on  Mars.  The  observations  at  the  Lick  Observatory  have 
shown  this  conclusively,  and  this  result  is  now  generally  accepted. 

"  The  '  polar  caps  '  exist,  however.  What  are  they  ?  The  answer 
is  that  it  is  not  certainly  known.  They  are  X  for  the  present,  like 
Professor  Rontgen's  rays.  It  is  very  likely  that  they  may  be  com- 
posed of  carbon  dioxide.  This  vaporizes  (and  becomes  invisible)  at 
—  109  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  At  a  lower  temperature 
than  this  it  is  deposited  as  a  white  *  snow.'  A  layer  an  inch  thick  (or 
less)  would  account  for  all  the  observed  phenomena.  This  explanation 
may  not  be  correct,  but  it  is  worthy  of  serious  examination.  W^hether 
it  is  correct  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  polar  caps  of  Mars  are  not  com- 
posed of  *  snow. '  .    .    . 

"  Not  only  is  there  no  water  on  Mars,  but  there  is  no  air,  or  very 
little.  Spectroscopic  observations  at  the  Lick  Observatory,  far  more 
complete  and  thorough-going  than  those  made  at  other  stations,  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  atmosphere  on  Mars  is  certainly  less  in  amount 
than  that  surrounding  the  summits  of  the  highest  Himalayan  peaks. 
It  is  probably  much  less  than  this;  at  any  rate  there  is  not  sufficient 
air  to  sustain  human  life.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  what  air  there 
is  is  of  the  right  kind  for  human  beings  to  breathe." 

Professor  Holderi  concludes  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason 
for  believing  that  human  life  exists  on  Mars.  Moreover,  "  so  far  as 
we  know,  there  is  no  likelihood  that  life  exists  on  any  other  planet  than 
the  earth." 

From  what  has  been  quoted,  it  appears  that,  even  when  scientists 
^dmit  the  possibility  that  life  exists  on  M.ar3,  they  dp  so  verjr  cautipuslv. 
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It  ne^d  not,  of  course,  be  assumed  that,  because  Martian  conditions  are 
^'^-  not  favorable  to  animal  life  as  we  know  it,  some  form  of  life  may  not 
'*  have  developed  to  thrive  in  those  conditions — some  form  of  life  of 
'^^  which  we  are  not  aware.  Nevertheless,  the  general  trend  of  evidence 
f  in  this  problem  seems  to  be  against  the  popular  notion. 
-  But  in  1901  sensations  were  twice  created  through  the  newspapers 

by  inferences  that  the  "  inhabitants  of  Mars  "  were  signalling  to  other 
r  planets.  Nikola  Tesla  announced  that  certain  disturbances  in  his  elec- 
trical apparatus  made  him  "  almost  confident "  of  the  existence  of  sig- 
nals. And  when  an  observer  at  the  Lowell  Observatory  in  Arizona 
saw  a  shaft  of  light  projecting  from  Mars  for  seventy  minutes,  the 
people  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  this  shaft  was  a  signal.  The 
more  probable  explanation  was  that  the  shaft  of  light  was  a  cloud  of 
vapor  illuminated  by  the  setting  sun. 

IV 

In  the  Astrophy steal  Journal  for  January,  1901,  Professor  W.  W, 
Campbell,  director  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  described  the  spectroscopic 
method  by  which  he  had  determined  the  point  in  the  heavens  toward 
which  the  solar  system  is  moving.  This  point  is  in  the  constellation 
Hercules.  The  Sun,  pulling  the  planets  with  it,  is  moving  toward  this 
point  at  a  rate  of,  perhaps,  ten  miles  a  second.  It  is  not  yet  known 
whether  the  movement  is  in  a  straight  line  or  is  orbital,  though  many 
astronomers  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  Sun  moves  in  a  vast  orbit 
around  the  Pleiades,  taking  millions  of  years  for  each  cycle.  The  point 
established  by  Professor  Campbell  as  the  Sun's  apparent  goal  is  about 
fifteen  degrees  south  of  the  solar  apex  as  calculated  heretofore  by  Pro- 
fessor Simon  Newcomb. 

A  photograph  covering  a  portion  of  the  sky  in  the  constellation 
Coma  Berenices,  taken  on  March  4,  1901,  by  Professor  Max  Wolf, 
at  the  Heidelberg  Observatory,  resulted  in  the  remarkable  discovery 
of  108  nebulae,  most  of  them  small  and  round.  This  is  an  example  of 
the  valuable  work  photography  is  doing  in  astronomical  research.  By 
using  long  exposures,  records  are  secured  of  stars  which  are  too  faint 
to  be  seen  by  the  visual  telescope.  The  most  important  explorations 
of  the  heavens  are  now  made  by  photography. 

Two  comets  appeared  in  1901 :  Encke's  comet,  so  often  observed 
(since  it  has  the  shortest  period  of  all  comets — three  and  one-half 
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years),  and  a  large  comet,  designated  as  yet  by  letter,  which  was  dis- 
covered by  A.  Hills  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  was  later  observed 
in  West  Australia  and  California.  The  period  of  this  comet  was  esti- 
mated at  1,143  years. 

In  that  important  study,  spectroscopy.  Professor  S.  P.  Langley  con- 
tinued his  investigations  of  the  infra-red  spectrum  of  the  Sun,  using  for 
the  purpose  the  remarkable  instrument  of  his  invention,  known  as  the 
bolometer,  which  has  been  so  perfected  that  it  indicates  the  one- 
millionth  part  of  a  Centigrade  degree  of  heat 

Beyond  the  visible  spectrum  is  a  much  greater  invisible  spectrum, 
which  gives  evidence  of  itself  only  by  heat.  On  the  map  of  the  spec- 
trum which  Professor  Langley  exhibited  before  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  (U.  S.)  the  visible,  or  Newtonian,  spectrum  was  repre- 
sented by  a  length  of  about  one  foot,  while  the  new  spectrum  extended 
nearly  twenty  feet  on  the  same  scale.  Almost  all  the  discoveries  in 
the  new  spectrum  were  made  by  the  bolometer,  which  sees  in  the  dark, 
so  to  speak.  What  might  be  called  the  dark  lines  of  this  invisible 
spectrum  are  registered  by  the  bolometer  as  cold,  in  spaces  not  one 
one-hundredth  of  an  inch  apart.  The  practical  importance  of  these 
investigations  may  appear  especially  in  the  disclosure  of  new  facts  as 
to  the  Sun's  seasonal  changes  and  their  effect  in  stimulating  or  de- 
creasing the  Earth's  productive  energy. 

Weather  and  Climate 

To  come  down  from  the  questions  of  the  universe  to  the  study  of 
the  causes  of  various  physiological  conditions  on  the  Earth  itself,  it 
may  be  said,  first,  that  in  the  science  of  geology  there  is  little  of  gen- 
eral interest  to  record  for  1901.  In  meteorology,  however,  it  is  worth 
mention  that  the  investigations  of  the  temperatures  of  the  upper  atmos- 
phere, under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Government,  were  con- 
tinued with  good  results.  Instruments  for  registering  temperature, 
pressure,  humidity,  and  wind  velocity  were  attached  to  kites,  which 
were  flown  to  great  altitudes.  The  observations  showed  a  diminution 
of  five  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  the  temperature  for  every  one  thousand 
feet  that  the  kites  were  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  Earth.  Or- 
dinarily the  wind  should  have  a  velocity  of  at  least  twelve  miles  an  hour 
to  raise  tlie  meteorological  kites,  but  kites  were  raised  on  icalm  days  in 
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Massachusetts  Bay  by  attaching  them  to  rapidly  moving  tug-boats. 
The  kite,  which  until  recent  years  has  been  regarded  merely  as  a  play- 
thing for  children,  now  ranks  as  an  important  scientific  apparatus. 

To  establish  the  existence  of  periodic  relations  in  weather  would 
be  an  achievement  of  great  value  to  the  weather  prophet.  Many  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  find  in  periodicity  a  basis  for  weather  predic- 
tion. A.  E.  Watson  announced  in  1901  that  a  thorough  study  of  the 
cold  winters  of  the  last  three  hundred  years  had  led  him  to  this  conclu- 
sion: that  cold  winters  were  most  likely  to  occur  in  the  years  ending 
in  the  numbers  o,  i,  4,  and  5.  Also,  he  said,  the  winter  was  likely  to 
be  an  early  one — most  severe  from  November  to  January — at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  decade,  while  in  the  middle  of  the  decade  the  severest 
weather  would  usually  occur  between  January  and  March.  Though 
acceptance  be  given  to  these  conclusions,  it  does  not  follow  that  there 
is  any  relation  between  warm  and  cold  summers  and  the  character  of 
the  succeeding  winter  temperature.  The  absence  of  such  a  relation 
w^as  shown  by  Doctor  O.  L.  Fassig,  through  an  examination  of  temper- 
atures covering  a  period  of  eighty-four  years,  beginning  with  1817. 

Another  popular  myth  has  been  carefully  disproved  by  Professor 
Cleveland  Abbe,  who  has  shown  the  lack  of  foundation  for  the  belief 
that  rain  may  be  caused  by  explosions.  Nor  can  rain  be  produced  by 
burning  chemicals,  or  by  the  rise  of  columns  of  smoke.  The  American 
small  boy,  and  his  elders,  too,  used  to  think  that  it  "  always  "  rained  on 
the  Fourth  of  July  because  of  the  detonations  of  so  much  powder. 

The  common  belief  of  English  people  that,  when  in  poor  health, 
they  may  find  a  better  climate  at  certain  Continental  resorts  has  been 
shaken  by  an  investigator  who  maintains,  by  a  comparison  of  tempera- 
tures and  death-rates,  that  the  English  climate  is  the  most  healthful  of 
all.  Whatever  advantage  the  English  invalid  may  gain  from  a  change 
of  air  is,  then,  independent  of  an  actual  improvement  in  climatological 
conditions. 

Discoveries  in  Natural  Science 

Physical  science  has  so  enlarged  its  problems  of  late  years  that  it 
oflFers,  perhaps,  a  greater  number  of  clearly  important  questions  for  im- 
mediate research  than  any  other  branch.  Several  interesting  conclu- 
sions were  announced  and  suggestions  made  during  the  first  year  of 
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the  century.  Lord  Kelvin,  in  discussing  the  relative  motion  of  ether 
and  ponderable  bodies,  struck  a  blow  against  the  theory  that  the  same 
space  may  not  be  occupied  at  the  same  time  by  two  portions  of  matter. 
It  need  not  be  assumed  that  ether  is  displaced  by  ponderable  bodies  in 
movement,  though  each  atom  alter  the  density  distribution  of  the  ether 
in  the  space  occupied.  But  Lord  Kelvin  later  maintained  that  there 
was  good  reason  for  thinking  that  the  density  of  ether  is  constant  every- 
where in  space,  and  that  ether  and  matter  may  interpenetrate  each  other. 

I 

What  are  X-rays?  No  final  answ^er  has  been  given  by  science. 
The  so-called  Stokes  theory  is  that  the  rays  are  non-periodic  pulsations 
of  ether;  and  in  1901,  Professor  Sommerfield  announced  considerable 
experimental  evidence  in  support  of  this  view.  In  an  article  published 
near  the  close  of  1900  W.  Rollins  held  that  the  rays  are  short  ether 
waves  due  to  impact  and  heating  of  the  particles  involved  in  the  impact, 
which  become  radiant  centers.  During  1901  many  properties  of  the 
rays  \vere  examined  and  to  some  extent  defined,  Benoist  found  that 
the  specific  opacity  of  a  body  to  the  Rontgen  Rays  increases  with  its 
atomic  weight,  of  which  it  is  a  definite  function.  C.  H.  Wind  gave  a 
proof  of  the  diffraction  of  Rontgen  Rays.  M.  A.  Nolan  said  that  he 
had  produced  Rontgen  Rays  in  the  air,  without  the  usual  Crookes  tube, 
by  using  ultra-violet  light  and  an  electric  field.  In  this  experiment  he 
observed  that  the  rays  were  created  along  the  lines  of  electric  force. 

II 

Duddell's  experiments  with  the  electric  arc  showed,  among  other 
facts,  that  small,  but  very  rapid,  periodic  variations  of  the  current 
feeding  an  arc  cause  the  emission  of  musical  sounds  from  the  arc. 
Thus,  the  arc,  responding  to  the  varying  currents  that  can  be 
passed  through  it  from  a  transmitter,  may  be  used  as  a  telephone- 
receiver,  words  being  audible  to  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  from 
the  arc.  Moreover,  by  shunting  the  arc  with  a  condenser  and  self- 
induction  in  series  the  arc  is  made  to  give  out  a  musical  sound,  though 
the  supply-current  be  continuous.  It  is  possible  to  tune  the  arc's  note 
by  certain  adjustments,  and  by  controlling  the  tuning  adjustments 
through  a  keyboard,  tunes  are  played.  The  ordinary  arc  lights  in  a 
city  street  could  probably  be  made  to  emit  words  or  music  in  this 
\vay  by  the  necessary  electric  disturbances  at  a  central  station. 
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A  German  investigator  showed  that  flames  other  than  the  electric 
arc  can  be  made  to  give  out  sounds.  A  common  Bunsen  burner, 
under  the  influence  of  periodic  variations  of  an  electric  Current,  gives 
sounds,  though  weaker  than  those  of  the  electric  arc, 

The  Absolute  Zero 

Professor  James  Dewar's  attempts  to  reach  the  absolute  zero  by 
chemical  processes  were  explained  in  a  lecture  delivered  before  the 
Royal  Society.  By  using  liquid  air  under  exhaustion  as  a  cooling 
agent,  he  was  able  to  liquefy  hydrogen,  and  hiS  aim  was  to  use  liquid 
or  solid  hydrogen  as  a  cooling  agent  to  liquefy  helium,  which  is  much 
more  volatile  than  hydrogen.  Professor  Dewar  thought  at  one  time 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  liquefying  helium,  which  probably  has  a 
boiling  point  of  about  5**  above  the  absolute  zero,  but  a  test  of  his 
results  showed  that  his  liquid  was  a  mixture  of  gases — not  pure  helium. 
He  thought,  however,  that  he  had  secured  temperatures  as  low  as  9** 
or  lo**  above  the  absolute  zero.  Even  if  he  succeeded  in  liquefying 
helium,  he  would  need  to  find  some  other  gas  as  much  more  volatile 
than  helium  as  helium  is  than  hydrogen  in  order  to  get  down  within 
one  degree  of  the  absolute  zero.  The  cost  of  procuring  liquid  helium 
was  one  obstacle  to  the  continuance  of  the  experiments.  For  another 
thing,  it  seemed  very  likely  that  the  absolute  zero  could  never  be 
reached,  though  it  might  be  more  and  more  closely  approximated. 

During  his  experiments  Professor  Dewar  observed  that  many 
organic  bodies  develop  phosphorescence  when  cooled  down  to  very  low 
temperatures  by  liquid  hydrogen.  Crystals  placed  in  liquid  hydrogen 
become  self-luminous  for  a  time,  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  being 
the  electric  stimulation  due  to  the  cooling  process. 

Radium   and  Radioactivity 

To  make  clear  the  development  of  knowledge  as  to  the  phenomena 
of  radioactivity  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  discovery  of  X-rays. 
Professor  Rontgen,  of  the  University  of  Wiirzburg,  exhibited  his  first 
X-ray  photographs  about  Christmas  time,  1895.  He  showed  that  a 
vacuum  bulb  through  which  an  electric  current  was  passing  emitted 
rays  which  affected  a  photographic  plate  much  as  light  does.  But  the 
new  rays  were  invisible  and  were  able  to  pass  through  many  substances 
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which  would  not  permit  the  passage  of  light — for  example,  wood,  flesh, 
cardboard.  Professor  Rontgen  named  the  rays  X-rays,  as  an  indica- 
tion of  their  unknown  character;  and  X-rays  they  have  remained, 
despite  a  vast  deal  of  experimenting  to  determine  just  what  they  are, 
though  many  of  their  properties  have  been  discovered. 

In  connection  with  X-ray  experiments  it  was  noticeable  that  the 
vacuum  bulb  from  which  the  rays  were  emitted  was  aglow  with  that 
peculiar  yellowish-green  light  which  is  called  "fluorescent."  It  was 
already  known  that  certain  natural  substances,  as  the  mineral  uranium 
and  its  compounds,  possessed  the  property  of  emitting  fluorescent  light, 
both  when  placed  in  a  vacuum  tube  through  which  an  electrical  dis- 
charge was  passing,  and  also  when  exposed  to  the  ultra-yiolet.  or 
actinic  rays  of  the  Sun.  The  possibility  that  X-rays  were  due  to  the 
fluorescent  light  in  the  vacuum  bulb  rather  than  to  the  electrical  dis- 
charge engaged  the  attention  of  many  scientists,  and  it  was  suggested 
that,  if  the  fluorescence  were  responsible  for  the  rays,  it  should  be 
possible  to  produce  an  effect  on  photographic  plates  by  using  uranium. 

It  was  within  a  year  of  the  discovery  of  X-rays  that  Professor  Henri 
Becquerel  made  almost  by  accident  a  startling  supplementary  discovery. 
He  had  been  experimenting  with  uranium — exposing  the  metal  to 
strong  sunlight  for  a  long  time  and  then  placing  it  on  photographic 
plates  which  were  wrapped  in  paper  which  ordinary  light  could  not 
penetrate.  He  secured  photographs  in  this  way.  But  his  important  dis- 
covery was  that  the  preliminary  exposure  of  the  uranium  to  sunlight 
was  not  essential  to  its  radiographic  activity.  During  a  period  of  cloudy 
weather  Becquerel  placed  his  uranium  near  a  photographic  plate  in  the 
dark  to  await  a  more  favorable  opportunity  to  continue  his  experiments. 
When  the  sun  came  out  again  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  as  well 
develop  the  plate  on  which  the  uranium  had  been  lying.  It  seemed  just 
possible  to  him  that  something  might  have  happened.  The  development 
of  that  plate  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  radioactivity. 

II 

A  few  months  later  Mme.  Curie,  wife  of  a  distinguished  scientist, 
and  herself  indefatigable  in  scientific  research,  began  an  investigation 
of  the  known  elements  to  see  whether  any  besides  uranium  possessed 
the  radioactive  property  which  Becquerel  had  discovered.  She  found 
that  only  one  other  known  element,  thorium,  with  its  compounds,  pro- 
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duced  efF(?cts  similar  to  those  produced  by  uranium.  One  remarkable 
fact,  however,  appeared  during  her  investigation.  It  was  that  pitch- 
blende, the  crude  pre  from  which  uranium  is  extracted,  was  much  more 
radioactive  than  the  pure  uranium — a  condition  which  suggested  to  her 
that  the  radioactivity  of  pitch-blende  could  not  be  due  solely  to  the 
uranium  it  contained.  Her  inference  was  that  pitch-blende  contained 
some  previously  tinknown  element  much  more  powerfully  radioactive 
than  uranium.  Accordingly  she  began  to  separate  from  a  mass  of  pitch- 
blende the  various  known  substances  of  which  it  was  composed — 
uranium,  barium,  antimony,  lead,  copper,  arsenic,  etc. — and  after  each 
analysis  tested  the  separated  substances  to  see  which  was  more  radio- 
active. After  long  experimentation  she  finally  succeeded  in  separating 
from  several  tons  of  pitch-blende  two  or  three  grains  of  the  chloride 
of  a  new  element,  which  was  named  radium. 

Ill 
The  existence  of  X-rays  was  found  to  depend  on  rays  of  another 
kind,  which,  like  the  X-rays,  are  connected  with  an  electrical  discharge 
in  a  vacuum.    These  rays,  which  originate  in  the  cathode,  or  negative 
electrode  of  a  discharge  tube,  were  called  cathode  rays.     They  were 
discovered  before  the  X-rays,  and  were  studied  from   1880  to  1898 
before  their  nature  was  satisfactorily  determined.    It  was  while  experi- 
menting with  the  cathode  rays  that  Rontgen  discovered  the  X-rays. 
Some  scientists  thought  that  the  cathode  rays  were  streams  of  very 
tiny  negatively  charged  particles,  shot  off  with  great  velocity  from  the 
cathode.     This  theory  was  pretty  thoroughly  established  in  1898  by 
two  investigators — Perrin  in  France  and  Thomson  in  England.    Perrin 
showed  that  the  cathode  rays  were  capable  of  charging  with  negative 
electricity  a  body  on  which  they  fell.     Thomson  proved  that  the  rays 
could  be  deflected  from  a  negatively  charged  plate  close  to  their  path 
toward  a  positively  charged  plate,  also  close  to  their  path.     It  had 
already  been  discovered  that  the  rays  could  be  deflected  by  a  magnet. 
These  phenomena  were  all  such  as  would  occur  if  the  rays  did  consist 
of  negatively  charged  particles.     By  calculations  based  on  other  deli- 
cate experiments,  it  was  concluded  that  the  particles  making  up  the 
cathode  rays  were  not  regular  atoms  or  molecules,  but  bodies  with  only 
about  one-thousandth  the  mass  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  the  hydrogen 
atom  being  the  smallest  atom  known. 
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IV 

When  the  rays  emanating  from  the  compounds  of  pitch-blende  were 
first  studied  it  was  thought  that  they  would  prove  to  be  of  the  same 
kind  as  X-rays,  since  they  had  the  property  of  penetrating  substances 
that  are  impenetrable  to  light.  But  after  the  experiments  of  Thomson 
and  Perrin  it  was  found  that  some  of  the  radiations  of  uranium,  tho- 
rium, and  radium  were  apparently  identical  with  cathode  rays,  showing 
the  same  properties,  even  to  the  mass  of  the  particle.  One  difference, 
not  material  to  the  definition,  was  that  the  velocity  of  the  radium  par- 
ticles was  much  greater  than  that  of  the  cathode-ray  particles.  In  the 
cathode  rays  the  particles  move  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  thousand 
miles  a  second.  The  velocity  of  radium  particles  is  estimated  to  be 
as  high  as  175,000  miles  a  second.  In  1901  Becquerel  suggested  that 
the  emanations  from  radium  consisted  of  three  parts — first,  a  kind  of 
rays  that  have  comparatively  small  penetrative  power  and  are  only 
slightly  deflected  by  a  magnet  or  an  electrically  discharged  body; 
second,  the  rays  that  are  similar  to  cathode  rays;  and,  third,  very 
penetrating  rays,  which  are  not  deflected  by  a  magnet. 

Radium,  then,  placed  near  certain  other  substances,  causes  them  to 
glow  more  or  less  brilliantly,  according  to  the  quantity  of  radium  at 
hand.  It  cannot  be  handled  carelessly,  for  if  it  has  prolonged  access 
to  the  skin  it  produces  sores  like  burns.  At  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury it  was  the  wonder  of  science,  a  new  element,  giving  off  energy  in 
large  quantity,  but  apparently  not  losing  weight  on  that  account,  or 
at  least  losing  so  little  that  a  great  period  must  elapse  before  its  appre- 
ciable diminution.  In  the  words  of  Becquerel  the  studies  of  radium 
show  that  "  a  new  order  of  phenomena  has  arisen  from  the  study  of 
a  new  property  of  matter — radioactivity." 

New  Gases 

One  of  the  achievements  of  modern  science  has  been  the  discover)'  of 
new  gases  in  the  atmosphere.  About  the  beginning  of  1901  Sir  William 
Ramsay  and  M.  W.  Travers  announced  that  they  had  obtained,  in  pure 
condition,  the  gases  argon,  krypton,  and  xenon,  which  formerly  had 
been  recognized  only  in  compounds.  These,  with  helium  and  neon,  were 
classed  as  monatomic  elements,  belonging  to  a  special  subdivision.  The 
two  scientists  were  able  to  eliminate  from  consideration  what  thev  had 
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previously  called  a  new  gas — metargon,  the  supposed  traces  of  which 
further  investigation  had  shown  to  be  due  to  some  carbon  compound. 
This  conclusion  has  been  borne  out  by  Armand  Gautier's  discovery  that 
the  atmosphere  contains  in  addition  to  carbonic  oxide,  a  hydro-carbon 
whose  composition  is  not  yet  known. 

Physiology 

Of  the  strictly  physiological  work  that  appeared  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  none,  perhaps,  has  excited  more  interest  than 
the  discovery  of  enterokinase  in  Pawlow's  laboratory  in  the  Institute 
for  Experimental  Medicine  in  St.  Petersburg.     This  substance  is  a 
ferment  formed  in  the  secretion  of  the  portion  of  the  intestine  lying 
just  beyond  the  stomach,  the  duodenum.     Its  peculiar  function  is  to 
make  active  the  proteid  digesting  ferment  of  the  pancreatic  juice.    Nor- 
mally it  would  seem  that  the  digestive  secretion  of  the  pancreas,  so 
important  in  the  act  of  intestinal  digestion,  is  emptied  into  the  intestine 
in  an  inactive  state.    That  it  may  have  its  proper  effect  upon  the  pro- 
teid material  of  the  food  it  must  be  activated,  as  the  expression  goes, 
by  the  effect  of  another  ferment, 'the  enterokinase,  formed  in  the  in- 
testine itself.    The  discovery  gives  us  not  only  a  fact  of  essential  im- 
portance in  the  chain  of  events  connected  with  the  digestion  of  food, 
and  a  fact  likely  to  be  of  importance  in  the  study  of  diseased  conditions, 
but  it  also  suggests  a  new  idea.    The  conception  that  any  of  the  fer- 
ments through  whose  activity  the  processes  of  digestion  and  nutrition 
are  effected  may  require  other  ferments,  or  at  least  other  substances 
to  make  them  physiologically  active,  is  likely  to  act  as  a  guiding  in- 
fluence in  other  investigations.    This  interesting  discovery  is  only  one 
of  a  series  that  have  proceeded  from  the  same  laboratory  during  a 
number  of  years,  the  results  of  which  have  been  a  great  increase  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  causes  producing  and  controlling  the  secretion  and 
composition  of  digestive  juices. 

The  discovery  of  enterokinase  was  quickly  followed  by  the*  pub- 
lication in  England  of  the  important  work  by  Bayliss  and  Starling  on 
secretin.  This  substance  is  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  intestine 
by  the  acid  contents  of  the  stomach.  It  is  not  a  ferment,  but  a  stable 
substance,  which  after  its  formation  is  absorbed  into  the  blood,  carried 
to  the  pancreas  and  excites  that  organ  to  secretion.    We  have,  there- 
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fore,  the  following  interesting  chain  of  events.  The  emptying  of  the 
stomach  into  the  intestine  causes  the  formation  of  secretin,  which  in 
turn  produces  a  secretion  of  inactive  pancreatic  juice,  and  this  juice 
when  it  reaches  the  intestine  is  made  active  by  the  enterokinase.  We 
have,  as  it  were,  a  chemical  mechanism  which  works  automatically  and 
serves  to  explain  the  timely  appearance  of  the  pancreatic  secretion  at 
the  moment  when  the  food  enters  the  intestine. 

A  third  discovery  of  this  period  along  the  same  lines  was  made  in 
Germany  by  Cohnheim.  He  has  shown  the  existence  in  the  walls  of 
the  small  intestine  of  a  new  ferment,  crcpsin,  which  has  the  property 
of  splitting  up  the  peptones  (and  albumoses)  formed  from  the  proteids 
by  the  pancreatic  secretion.  Physiologists  have  long  known  that  pro- 
teids of  the  food  are  changed  eventually  to  peptones  (and  albumoses) 
during  the  act  of  digestion,  the  change  occurring  mainly  in  the  small 
intestine.  It  has  not  been  known,  however,  what  becomes  of  this  pep- 
tone. While  presumably  it  is  absorbed  into  the  blood  and  forms  nour- 
ishment for  the  tissues,  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  peptone  nor  related 
body  can  be  found  in  the  blood.  Cohnheim's  discovery  is  possibly  the 
first  step  in  explaining  this  matter.  Peptones  are  not  found  in  the 
blood  because  during  absorption  they  are  broken  down  to  simpler  bodies 
by  the  erepsin. 

The  Oka  pi 

That  a  large  animal,  hitherto  unknown  to  zoologists,  should  be  dis- 
covered only  at  the  beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century  is  a  com- 
mentary on  the  incompleteness  of  human  knowledge.  In  1901  the  civil, 
ized  world  was  given  visual  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  mammal, 
giraffe-like,  but  belonging  to  an  unknown  genus.  The  Okapi,  as  the 
animal  is  called  by  the  natives  of  the  Congo  forests  in  which  it  dwells, 
resembles  the  horse  in  its  proportions,  but  its  outline  is  more  like  ihat 
of  the  tapir.  It  is  as  large  as  a  wild  horse.  The  hoofs  are  cloven. 
The  head  is  large,  with  a  tapering  muzzle.  Most  unusual  is  the  color- 
ing ;  for  the  cheeks  are  white  and  the  muzzle  is  brown ;  the  whole  fore- 
head is  a  scarlet  patch,  which  narrows  to  a  thin  black  line  down  to  the 
nostrils ;  the  ears,  neck,  shoulders,  belly,  and  back  are  of  a  brown  color, 
which  in  certain  lights  gives  the  effect  of  crimson:  the  hind-qiiarters 
^nd  hind-legs  are  striped  with  purplish  black,  white,  and  pale  orange. 
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The  original  impulse  to  scientific  investigation  may  have  been  man's 
simple  curiosity  about  himself  and  his  environment.  But  science  did 
not  become  science  until  it  no  longer  merited  Balzac's  sarcastic  charac- 
terization of  it  as  "  a  nomenclature  " ;  science  did  not  become  science 
until  unto  the  mere  gathering  of  data  was  added  intuition  as  to  the  use 
and  meaning  of  those  data.  Like  Abt  Vogler,  with  his  three  sounds, 
the  g^eat  scientist,  out  of  his  three  facts,  frames  not  a  fourth  fact,  "  but 
a  star.''  The  ultimate  interest  of  science  lies  in  its  factorship  in  the 
improvement  of  the  conditions  of  life. 

Science   and   Our   Food 

Attention  was  directed  in  1901  to  several  important  applications  of 
science  to  production — for  example,  the  experiments  in  breeding  new 
wheats.  The  Minnesota  State  experiment  station  had  evolved  a  wheat 
which  promised  to  increase  the  harvest  by  at  least  two  bushels  an  acre. 
Under  average  crop  conditions  the  new  wheat,  it  was  reasoned,  should 
add  to  the  yield  of  Minnesota  and  the  two  Dakotas  about  thirty  million 
bushels  a  year.  With  the  price  of  wheat  averaging  $.75  a  bushel,  this 
increase  of  yield  should  mean  an  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  three 
States  to  the  amount  of  $22,500,000  a  year. 

The  method  of  breeding  a  new  wheat  was  described  as  follows: 
The  pollen  from  the  flower  of  one  wheat  was  artificially  transferred  to 
the  stigma  of  the  flower  of  another  wheat,  two  of  the  best  varieties 
being  chosen — one  for  the  father,  the  other  for  the  mother  of  the  new 
wheat.  The  harvest  might  prove  that  the  new  wheat  had  some  of  the 
poor  and  few  of  the  good  characteristics  of  the  parents;  or  the  new 
variety  might  inherit  only  what  was  desirable. 

Artificial  fertilization  as  conducted  in  the  breeding  of  wheat  is  in- 
terestingly diflferent  from  the  natural  method  by  which  Smyrna  fig  trees 
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are  made  to  bear.  In  1881  Smyrna  trees  were  imported  into  the 
United  States  and  set  up  in  California.  But  the  fruit  failed  to  mature 
in  its  new  environment.  The  reason  for  the  failure  was  suggested 
by  observation  of  a  custom  which  from  ancient  times  had  been  fol- 
lowed in  the  Orient,  where,  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  the  Orientals 
plucked  the  fruit  of  the  wild,  or  so-called  Capri,  fig  tree,  and  suspended 
it  in  the  branches  of  the  cultivated,  or  Smyrna,  fig  tree. 

Investigation  showed  that  the  young  Smyrna  fig  contains  only 
female  flowers — the  fig  being  a  receptacle,  holding  flowers  which  in  the 
ripening  fruit  become  seeds.  When  the  wild  figs  were  hung  in  the 
branches  of  the  Smyrna  tree  there  issued  from  the  wild  figs  a  tiny  in- 
sect, which  entered  the  Smyrna  figs  and  brought  them  the  pollen  needed 
to  mature  them.  It  was  not  until  1889,  after  many  years  of  experimen- 
tation, that  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  succeeded  in 
acclimatizing  this  valuable  little  insect  in  California.  In  1900  the  in- 
sects pollenized  the  Smyrna  figs  in  California,  and  the  result  was  a 
crop  of  figs — fifteen  tons  were  harvested — which  experts  considered 
superior  in  quality  to  the  imported  figs. 

Minute  organisms,  however,  play  their  part  in  preparing  man's  food 
for  him  not  only  by  their  work  as  fertilizing  agents.  Certain  foods,  for 
example  cheese,  are  dependent  for  their  peculiar  flavors  upon  the  pres- 
ence of  bacteria.  The  "  ripening  ''  of  cheese  is  in  the  first  sense  a  chem- 
ical change,  but  the  flavor  seems  to  be  due  to  microbes  rather  than  to 
the  microscopic  plants  which  formerly  were  given  the  credit.  In  Hol- 
land the  manufacturers  of  Edam  cheese  have  even  discovered  that  they 
can  hasten  their  processes  and  make  them  more  uniform  by  inoculating 
the  milk  with  whey  that  contains  certain  species  of  bacteria.  Since  the 
ripening  of  cheese  is.  a  slow  process  and  different  species  of  bacteria 
enter  into  it  at  different  times,  scientists  have  found  it  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  species  which  bring  about  particular  flavors. 

But  bacteriology  is  by  no  means  the  only  branch  of  science  that 
aids  in  improving  the  methods  of  production.  Without  referring  in 
this  place  to  the  effects  of  the  discovery  of  steam  and  electrical  power 
upon  manufacture,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Congress  of  Applied  Chem- 
istry, held  at  Paris  in  1901,  considered  a  plan  for  the  use  of  electrolysis 
in  the  extraction  of  sugar.  M.  Dupont,  after  a  series  of  careful  experi- 
ments, had  made  an  electrolytic  apparatus  composed  of  a  wooden  vat 
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divided  into  three  compartments  by  porous  partitions.  Metallic  plates 
served  as  electrodes,  and  an  electric  current  of  from  fourteen  to  fif- 
teen volts  was  employed,  with  a  volume  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
amperes  for  each  square  meter  of  the  anode.  The  sugar  juice  wa*? 
placed  in  the  middle  compartment,  with  water  in  the  two  end  compart- 
ments. In  the  sugar  juice  was  a  plate  of  lead  or  aluminum  to  serve 
as  an  anode,  while  sheet-iron  plates  in  the  water-compartments  served 
as  cathodes.  Under  the  action  of  the  electric  current  the  albuminoidal 
matter  of  the  sugar  juice  was  precipitated,  leaving  the  juice  clear  and 
colorless,  about  an  hour  and  a  half  being  required  to  treat  juice  con- 
taining fifteen  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

New  Phases  of  Energy 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  part  played  by  the  energy 
of  Niagara  Falls  in  running  the  machinery  of  the  Pan-American  Expo- 
sition at  BuflFalo.  The  harnessing  of  Niagara  was  the  largest  feat  that 
had  ever  been  attempted  in  securing  electrical  power  from  waterfalls. 
The  majestic  cataract  had  long  been  the  wonder  of  the  traveler,  but 
the  idea  of  deriving  from  it  power  on  a  large  scale  apparently  occurred 
to  few  until  the  late  eighties,  when  several  citizens  of  New  York  se- 
cured from  the  State  Legislature  a  charter  for  the  purpose.  At  that 
time  a  group  of  small  mills  on  the  bluflF  below  the  falls  secured  some 
ten  thousand  horse-power  from  a  thirty-five-foot  canal  nearly  a  mile 
long.  The  plans  of  the  new  company,  which  was  organized  in  1889  to 
work  under  the  charter  mentioned  above,  resulted  in  the  construction 
of  a  canal  250  feet  wide  and  seventeen  hundred  feet  long,  the  water 
from  which  was  carried  to  the  river  below  the  falls  through  a  tunnel. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century  this  plant  was  in  operation,  with  an 
electrical  installation  giving  fifty  thousand  horse-power.  The  water 
supplied  by  the  canal  was  sufficient  to  raise  this  power  by  as  much 
again,  when  a  second  power-house,  then  in  course  of  construction  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  canal,  should  be  completed.  Schemes  were 
afoot,  moreover,  for  the  further  utilization  of  the  water. 

The  commercial  and  industrial  value  of  this  supply  of  power  was 
recognized.  But  there  were  many  lovers  of  nature  who  protested 
against  the  desecration  of  the  great  cataract,  fearing  that  a  continued 
tapping  of  the  waters  would  so  diminish  the  volume  of  the  falls  that 
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they  would  lose  their  grandeur.  To  this  objection  was  made  the  reply 
that  man's  thefts  from  the  cataract  would  never  be  likely  to  rob  it  ap- 
preciably, since  the  full  volume  of  Niagara  was  about  eight  million 
horse-power. 

In  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  notably  in  the  West,  much 
power  was  already  being  drawn  from  mountain  streams,  and  there  were 
many  plants  under  construction.  In  arid  regions  the  waste  water  was 
often  led  from  the  power-houses  into  irrigation  canals,  thus  being  used 
for  the  reclamation  of  the  land. 

It  was  estimated  that  if  all  the  waterfalls  of  the  world  were  drained, 
the  power  thus  secured  would  be  sufficient  for  every  mechanical  need, 
and  the  era  of  coal  would  cease.  The  great  problem,  as  noted  in  the 
use  of  the  Niagara  current  at  Buffalo,  was  one  of  transmission.  While 
passing  from  the  falls  to  Buffalo,  twelve  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  cur- 
rent leaked  away.  The  greater  the  distance  of  transmission  the  greater 
the  leakage. 

II 

In  June,  1901,  the  first  authentic  description  of  Thomas  A.  Edison's 
new  storage-battery  was  presented  to  the  meeting  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Electrical  Engineers.  The  advantages  claimed  for  the  new 
battery  were  lightness,  inexpensiveness,  and  durability.  An  ordinary 
lead  battery  weighs  from  124.5  *o  186.5  pounds  to  each  horse-power. 
The  weight  of  the  new  Edison  battery  was  53.3  pounds  to  each  horse- 
power. The  poles  of  the  new  battery  were  of  iron  and  superoxide  of 
nickel.  The  electrolyte  was  potash.  It  was  said  that  the  new  batter>' 
was  practically  indestructible,  and  that  it  would  soon  be  as  cheap  as 
the  old  lead  battery,  but  many  electrical  experts  were  skeptical  of  the 
announcement. 

Ill 

To  draw  directly  from  the  Sun's  energy  for  commercial  or  indus- 
trial purposes  has  long  been  a  dream  of  the  inventor.  Ericsson,  the 
creator  of  the  Monitor,  spent  fourteen  years  on  the  construction  of  a 
solar  motor.  He  arranged  a  number  of  mirrors  so  as  to  focus  the 
rays  of  the  sun  on  a  boiler,  which  was  thus  made  to  generate  steam 
and  set  an  engine  going.  But  from  a  surface  of  one  hundred  square 
feet  he  was  able  to  secure  only  one  horse-power. 

At  South  Pasadena,  California,  in  1901,  an  apparently  successful 
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solar  motor  was  in  use.  Its  appearance  was  something  like  that  of 
a  huge  open  umbrella,  minus  an  apex,  inverted  and  directed  toward  the 
sun.  The  diameter  at  the  top  was  333^  feet ;  at  the  bottom,  fifteen  feet. 
The  inner  surface  contained  1,788  little  mirrors,  so  arranged  as  to  con- 
centrate the  sun's  rays  on  a  boiler  placed  where  the  handle  of  the 
umbrella  would  be.  The  heat  thus  concentrated  was  so  great  as  to 
melt  copper.  Steam  was  generated  with  no  difficulty,  and  the  power 
was  used  to  pump  water  for  irrigation  purposes  at  the  rate  of  fourteen 
hundred  gallons  a  minute.  Ten  horse-power  was  employed,  and  it  was 
claimed  that  the  motor  could  produce  fifteen  horse-power. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  reflectors  should  be  kept  pointing  toward 
the  sun  all  the  time  that  the  motor  was  in  use.  Just  as  an  astronomical 
telescope  is  made  to  follow  the  course  of  the  stars,  so  the  motor  was 
made  to  follow  the  sun — by  clockwork.  The  focus  was  shown  by  an 
indicator.  The  steam  being  condensed  after  use  and  returning  to  the 
boiler,  the  boiler  was  kept  full  automatically.  Moreover,  the  engine 
was  oiled  automatically.  Once  set  in  focus  in  the  morning,  the  motor 
needed  no  more  attention  during  the  day. 

IV 

The  use  of  steam  turbine  engines  in  small  vessels — as  in  torpedo 
boats — was  not  unknown  before  1901 ;  but  in  that  year  this  machinery 
was  first  applied  to  a  larger  vessel,  the  Clyde  passenger  steamer  King 
Edward.  The  experiment  was  successful.  The  King  Edzvard,  250  feet 
long  between  perpendiculars  and  thirty  feet  in  breadth,  attained  in  her 
trials  a  speed  of  more  than  twenty  knots  an  hour,  the  indicated  horse- 
power being  estimated  at  thirty-five  hundred.  The  lightness  in  weight 
of  the  turbine  engines  made  it  practicable  to  model  the  vessel  on  better 
speed  lines  than  usual.  It  was  said  that  the  engines  ran  noiselessly 
and  with  comparatively  little  vibration.  The  coal  consumption  ap- 
peared to  be  satisfactory. 

SantoS'Dunwnfs  Aeroncf 

Since  the  birds  fly,  why  should  not  man?  Inventors  have  asked 
this  question  from  the  days  of  Daedalus,  and  the  hopeful  affirmative 
answer  has  been  a  credit  to  human  persistence.  From  the  date  of  the 
construction  of  the  first  balloon  there  has  been  no  more  startling  ad- 
vance in  aerial  navigation  than  th^  achievements  of  M,  Santos-Dumont 
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in  1901.  M.  Deutsch,  a  wealthy  man  who  was  deeply  interested  in 
aeronautics,  had  offered  a  prize  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  the 
aeronaut  who  should  succeed  in  propelling  a  balloon  or  airship  from 
the  Aero  Club  grounds  at  St.  Cloud  to  the  Eiffel  Tower,  in  Paris, 
and  back,  a  total  distance  of  a  little  more- than  six  miles.  A  time 
limit  of  half  an  hour  was  fixed.  Santos-Dumont,  a  Brazilian,  who 
had  for  several  years  been  working  to  construct  a  dirigible  balloon, 
made  an  experimental  trip  on  July  12,  and  on  the  following  day 
attempted  to  win  the  prize.  His  balloon — or  "  aeronef,"  as  he  called 
it — was  not  fully  inflated,  yet  he  made  the  voyage  with  little  apparent 
difficulty,  circling  the  Eiffel  Tower  and  returning  to  St.  Cloud.  His 
time,  however,  was  eleven  minutes  more  than  the  half  hour  limit. 

On  October  19  the  young  Brazilian  made  another  attempt  to  win 
the  prize,  and  this  time  he  was  successful.  Tlie  wind  was  with  him 
when  he  left  St.  Cloud,  and  he  began  to  round  the  Tower  five  minutes 
after  his  start.  The  aeronef  obeyed  its  rudder,  the  propellers  churned 
the  air,  and  slowly  but  surely  the  balloon  made  its  way  back  against  • 
the  wind.  It  reached  the  starting  point  after  consuming  twenty-nine 
minutes  and  fifteen  seconds,  a  few  seconds  more  being  required  to 
get  a  guide  rope  to  the  ground. 

A  cigar-shaped  gas-bag,  373^  yards  long,  with  a  suspended  frame- 
work, carrying  a  gasoline  motor — this  describes  Santos-Dumont's  air- 
ship. Within  the  gas-bag  was  a  smaller  bag  or  ballonet,  into  which 
air  was  pumped  whenever  a  change  of  temperature  caused  condensa- 
tion of  the  hydrogen  in  the  outer  envelope.  This  arrangement  gave 
the  aeronaut  a  margin  of  fifty  yards  against  condensation,  and  reduced 
the  amount  of  ballast  necessary  to  carry  for  emergencies. 

The  frame,  which  was  hung  to  the  gas-bag  by  piano  wires,  was  a 
light,  cigar-like  skeleton,  about  sixty  feet  long.  The  motor — eight 
yards  from  the  stern — was  a  compact  little  engine  of  sixteen  horse- 
power, and  it  turned  a  shaft,  at  the  other  end  of  which  was  a  propeller 
very  like  the  screw  of  a  ship,  which  revolved  210  times  a  minute.  The 
two  wings  of  the  propeller  were  of  silk,  tightly  stretched  over  frames. 
The  rudder,  a  curved,  triangular  blade,  was  placed  above  the  propeller. 
At  the  forward  end  of  the  frame  hung  the  guide  ropes,  by  the  manipu- 
lation of  which  the  bow  of  the  aeronef  was  inclined  upward  or  down- 
ward.   The  basket  jn  which  the  aeronaut  sat  was  placed  about  eight 
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yards  forward  of  the  center  of  the  frame,  so  as  to  compensate  for  the 
weight  of  the  motor.  As  a  whole,  the  frame  had  an  appearance  of 
frailty,  yet  it  was  very  strong,  considering  its  lightness. 

An  interviewer  quoted  Santos-Dumont  as  saying :  "  Please  dissuade 
readers  from  inferring  that  I  profess  to  have  solved  the  problem.  The 
only  thing  I  have  accomplished  in  fifteen  years  of  experimenting,  dur- 
ing which  I  have  wrecked  four  aeronefs,  is  to  be  able,  with  tolerable 
certainty,  in  fine  weather  and  with  a  mild  breeze,  to  start  from  a  given 
point  and  navigate  the  air  in  any  direction,  right  or  left,  up  or  down. 
To  anything  more  than  this  I  have  no  pretensions.  We  are  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  problem,  which,  however,  I  am  absolutely  confident,  will 
some  day  be  solved  on  the  lines  I  have  been  patiently  following." 

This  modest  statement  would  not  seem  to  indicate  that  very  great 
progress  had  been  made.  Yet  the  achievement  of  Santos-Dumont  was 
really  remarkable,  when  it  is  remembered  that  for  scores  of  years 
men  had  been  unsuccessfully  attempting  to  do  this  same  thing.  Rut 
the  practical  importance  of  his  triumph  was  somewhat  dubious.  In 
the  light  of  his  own  statements,  to  say  nothing  of  the  critical  opinions 
of  others,  it  is  clear  that  many  problems  must  be  solved  before  the 
navigation  of  the  air  can  be  made  practical  enough  for  general  appli- 
cation. It  is  a  question,  moreover,  whether  the  gas-bag  principle  will 
not  have  to  be  rejected  in  favor  of  the  soaring  principle.  Lillienthal, 
the  Chanuts,  and  others  have  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  soaring 
for  short  distances,  supported  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  against  flat 
planes  of  light  substances.  Langley,  Maxim,  and  others  are  experi- 
menting with  kites  and  aeroplanes  to  determine  how  the  soaring  may 
be  controlled  and  how  motors  may  be  used  for  propulsion. 

Submarine  Navigation 

To  go  from  one  unusual  form  of  navigation  to  another,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  opening  of  the  Twentieth  Century  found  the  greater 
naval  Powers  much  interested  in  the  problem  of  submarine  navigation. 
The  United  States  was  building  several  submarine  torpedo  vessels  of 
the  type  of  the  Holland  (named  for  its  inventor).  The  Holland  had 
in  a  considerable  degree  justified  the  claims  made  for  it.  It  could  be 
navigated  on  the  surface  or  at  different  depths  under  the  surface. 

In  November,  1901,  the  Fulton,  a  vessel  of  the  Holland  type,  re- 
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ceivea  an  unprecedented  test  in  waters  near  New  York.  Six  men — 
the  crew  of  five  and  Rear-Admiral  John  Lowe  (retired) — spent  fifteen 
hours  under  water  in  the  little  vessel.  During  all  that  time  the  air 
remained  sufficiently  pure  for  the  men  to  breathe  without  discomfort, 
and  it  was  not  even  necessary  to  call  into  use  the  flasks  of  compressed 
air,  which  had  been  prepared  for  emergencies,  though  it  was  after- 
ward found  that  one  of  the  flasks  had  leaked  slightly  during  the  night 
Lying  fifteen  feet  below  the  surface,  the  Fulton  was  not  disturbed  by 
a  storm  that  was  raging  above. 

The  British  admiralty  was  also  building  submarine  torpedo  boats, 
having  been  driven  to  this  policy  chiefly  because  France  was  adding 
submarines  to  her  navy  and  was  demonstrating  their  practicabilit\-. 
There  is  something  both  mysterious  and  picturesque  in  the  idea  of 
submarine  naval  warfare,  and  the  building  of  a  plunging  vessel  which 
can  attack  a  great  ship  from  below  bears  a  chilling  suggestion  of  dead- 
liness.  Nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  tests  more  or  less  practical,  naval 
experts  felt  far  from  certain  that  the  submarine  boat  would  prove  an 
important  factor  in  the  wars  of  the  future. 

The  usual  suggestion  of  submarine  navigation  was  warlike.  But 
there  was  one  vessel,  the  Argonaut,  invented  by  Simon  Lake,  which 
was  intended  equally  for  peaceful  objects.  The  Argonaut  was  built 
to  travel  on  wheels  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  The  plan  was  to  use  her 
for  submarine  construction  or  wrecking.  At  the  surface  the  Argonaut 
looked  and  moved  much  like  many  other  vessels  of  similar  dimensions. 
When  she  was  traveling  on  the  bottom  air  was  pumped  in  or  expelled 
through  pipes  which  extended  up  to  the  surface.  There  was  a  powerful 
electric  lamp  in  the  bow,  and  in  the  bottom  was  a  sea-door,  through 
which  divers  could  leave  or  enter,  the  pressure  of  the  water  when  the 
door  was  opened  being  counterbalanced  by  air  pressure  from  within. 

Wireless  Telegraphy 

In  December,  1901,  the  world  was  startled  by  the  news  that  a  wire- 
less telegraphic  signal,  sent  from  England,  had  been  detected  at  the 
Marconi  station  in  Newfoundland,  across  the  Atlantic.  The  evidence 
seemed  conclusive  that  the  letter  "  S  " — three  dots  in  the  Morse  code — 
had  been  sent  out  into  space  at  stated  intervals  by  Marconi's  assistants 
in  the  station  at  Poldhu,  Cornwall,  England,,  and  received  by  himself 
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on  Signal  Hill,  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  St.  Johns,  in  New- 
foundland. The  electric  waves  were  not  strong  enough  noticeably  to 
affect  the  regular  receiving  instruments,  and  were  detected  only  by 
means  of  a  very  sensitive  telephone,  but  the  inventor  claimed  that  an 
increase  in  the  strength  of  the  batteries  was  the  only  thing  needed  to 
make  it  practicable  to  send  and  receive  messages.  He  seemed  alto- 
gether confident  that  the  successful  experiment  had  not  been  a  mere 
isolated  triumph  under  exceptionally  favorable  conditions. 

I 

Without  question  Marconi's  statement  that  simple  signals  from 
Cornwall  had  been  detected  in  Newfoundland  was  made  in  good  faith. 
But  at  the  close  of  the  year  many  experts  were  still  doubtful  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  success.  It  was  pointed  out  that  by  a  not  very 
remarkable  coincidence  electrical  disturbances  in  the  atmosphere  might 
cause  the  receiving  instruments  to  record  the  three  dots  of  the  letter 
"  S."  The  general  consensus  of  opinion,  however,  while  looking  for 
more  definite  results,  was  favorable  to  the  acceptance  of  Marconi's 
claims.  There  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why,  with  a.  sufficiently  powerful 
transmitter  and  a  sufficiently  sensitive  receiver,  a  signal,  or  for  that 
matter,  a  message,  could  not  be  sent  across  the  Atlantic. 

For  some  time  Marconi  had  been  increasing  the  distances  at  which 
his  apparatus  could  send  and  receive  messages.  In  August  a  Cunard 
steamship  had  been  able  to  communicate  with  the  Nantucket  shoals 
lightship  when  287  miles  distant  from  Sandy  Hook.  Marconi  had 
gone  to  Newfoundland  with  the  idea  of  attempting  communications 
with  steamships  in  mid-ocean.  It  had  appeared  practicable,  with  a 
little  further  perfecting  of  the  necessary  instruments,  for  steamships 
soon  to  keep  in  communication  with  either  England  or  America  during 
the  entire  transatlantic  passage. 

William  Marconi  was  only  one  of  many  who  were  experimenting 
with  wireless  telegraphy.  He  had,  however,  attained  results  commen- 
surably  greater  than  those  reported  by  other  experimenters.  He  was 
a  young  man — the  son  of  an  Italian  father  and  an  English  mother.  As 
a  student  at  the  University  of  Bologna  he  had  become  interested  in 
the  possibility  of  telegraphing  without  wires,  for  Professor  Righi, 
whose  pupil  he  was,  had  been  op^  of  the  first  to  investigate  the  dis- 
coveries of  Hert?, 
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II 

But  to  begin  at  the  beginning :  Telegraphy,  either  with  or  without 
wires,  is  a  transmission  of  ether  waves  to  a  receiving  instrument. 
When  a  wire,  or  metallic  conductor,  is  used,  it  acts  as  guide  for  the 
transmission  of  the  waves.  As  far  back  as  1864-5  Maxwell,  the  English 
mathematician,  was  able  to  establish  the  theory  of  electrical  vibrations 
in  the  luminiferous  ether.  He  showed  mathematically  that,  if  the  elec- 
tric charges  on  any  conductor  could  be  made  to  oscillate,  waves  would 
be  produced  in  the  surrounding  medium,  and  would  spread  outward 
with  the  same  velocity  as  the  light  waves  in  the  ether.  Light  waves 
are  very  short — forty  or  fifty  thousand  to  the  inch;  electric  waves 
vary  in  length  from  one-tenth  of  an  inch  to  many  miles. 

It  was  not  until  1887  that  the  late  Heinrich  Hertz,  Professor  of 
physics  at  Carlsruhe,  Germany,  discovered  a  means  for  the  detection 
of  electric  waves  passing  through  the  ether.  He  produced  oscillations 
by  means  of  an  induction  coil,  charging  two  metal  plates  with  opposite 
kinds  of  electricity.  From  these  plates  projected  knobs  which  came 
close  to  each  other,  and  if  a  sufficiently  powerful  charge  was  supplied 
to  the  plates  a  spark  passed  between  the  knobs.  As  long  as  the  spark 
continued  the  electrical  currents  surged  backward  and  forward 
through  the  spark,  and  these  surgings  created  oscillations  in  the  ether 
and  went  out  as  waves. 

To  detect  these  waves  Hertz  used  a  piece  of  wire,  bent  around 
until  the  two  ends  almost  touched.  When  the  waves  passed,  tiny  sparks 
crossed  the  gap  between  the  two  ends  of  the  wire.  He  found  that  the 
detection  of  the  waves  was  possible  at  a  distance  of  several  yards 
from  the  oscillator,  and  other  experimenters,  who  worked  along  the 
lines  he  laid  down,  discovered  that  the  waves  could  be  detected  at 
still  greater  distances,  up  to  several  miles,  and  that  they  were  not 
stopped  by  intervening  buildings. 

Meantime  a  better  method  of  receiving  the  waves  was  discovered. 
Professor  Eduard  Branley  perfected  an  apparatus  which  was  called 
a  "  coherer."  It  consisted  of  a  glass  tube,  containing  a  loose  mass  of 
metallic  filings,  connected  from  each  end  with  a  source  of  an  electric 
current.  Ordinarily  there  was  no  electric  contact  between  the  filings, 
and  so  no  current  passed  through  them,  but  long  ether  waves,  passing 
by,  produced  oscillations  in  the  conductors  which  entered  the  bulb  at 
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cither  end  and  caused  the  filings  to  cohere,  so  that  the  electric  current 
passed  through  the  tube  and  could  easily  be  detected.  The  filings 
could  be  made  to  decohere  by  tapping  the  tube. 

What  Marconi  did  was  to  overcome  certain  practical  difficulties 
that  had  stood  in  the  way  of  using  the  oscillator  and  coherer  for  the 
transmission  of  actual  messages.  He  improved  the  coherer  until  it 
reached  what  is  probably  its  limit  of  sensitiveness,  and  he  devised  a 
method  of  using  his  apparatus  with  the  regular  telegraphic  alphabet. 

The  ether  waves  set  in  motion  by  an  oscillator  radiate  in  all  direc- 
tions through  space.  They  will  affect  any  receiving  instrument  within 
range,  and  if  more  than  one  oscillator  is  being  worked  at  the  same 
time  the  waves  will  overlap,  and  the  receiving  instrument  can  make  no 
intelligible  record.  This  interference,  if  not  corrected,  would  be  fatal 
to  any  extended  use  of  the  system,  and  to  avoid  it  some  means  must 
be  adopted  either  of  directing  the  waves  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
transmitter  to  the  receiver  or  of  making  each  receiver  respond  only  to 
waves  from  a  single  transmitter. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  waves  may  be  directed  by  the  use  of  suit- 
able mirrors,  for  the  long  ether  waves  can  be  reflected  similarly  to 
the  shorter  light  waves — at  least,  if  they  are  not  too  long.  A  partic- 
ular receiver,  moreover,  may  be  made  responsive  only  to  a  particular 
transmitter  by  the  use  of  a  '*  tuning  system,"  the  method  having  been 
almost  perfected  by  Professor  Slaby,  of  Berlin.  By  this  system  the 
receiver  responds  only  to  waves  of  a  definite  period,  which  are  sent 
out  only  by  its  own  transmitter.  It  is  a  question,  however,  whether 
any  great  multiplication  of  the  instruments  in  use  would  not  still  result 
in  complications. 

Whatever  improvements  are  made,  it  seems  clear  at  present  that 
wireless  telegraphy  will  always  have  its  limitations,  being  less  satis- 
factory on  land  than  the  old  system.  The  especial  province  of  wire- 
less telegraphy  is  on  the  sea,  and  wherever  else  communication  is 
desired  with  moving  objects  which  cannot  readily  be  reached  by 
means  of  metallic  conductors. 

Ill 

The  transmission  of  waves  along  metallic  conductors  has  also  pre- 
sented serious  difficulties.  The  limitations  of  the  distances  to  which 
telegraphic  and  telephonic  messages  can  be  sent  over  wires  are  due 
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to  attenuation  and  distortion.  Short  waves  do  not  carry  so  far  as 
long  ones,  which  appears  in  the  fact  that  the  lower  tones  of  the  voice 
are  heard  better  by  telephone  than  the  higher  tones.  The  dying  down 
of  the  short  waves  is  called  attenuation.  Moreover,  when  waves  of 
different  lengths  travel  along  a  wire  the  attenuation  of  the  shorter 
waves,  while  the  longer  waves  continue,  produces  what  is  known  as 
distortion. 

The  phenomena  of  ether  waves  traveling  along  a  wire  are  like  the 
phenomena  of  the  mechanical  waves  caused  by  shaking  one  end  of  a 
rope.  The  use  of  a  heavier  rope  in  the  experiment  diminishes  the 
attenuation  and  distortion;  that  is,  it  makes  the  short  waves  carry 
more  nearly  as  far  as  the  long  ones.  The  effect  of  using  a  heavy  rope 
may  be  gained  by  attaching  a  series  of  weights  to  a  cord  at  regular 
intervals. 

Now  physicists  have  found  that  in  the  case  of  a  wire  conductor 
of  electric  currents  the  improvement  attained  in  the  analogous  case 
of  the  cord  by  attaching  weights  to  it  may  be  secured  with  the  wire 
by  winding  the  wire  in  a  coil  or  helix.  Professor  M.  I.  Pupin,  of 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  conceived  the  idea  of  applying  this 
principle  to  telephone  and  telegraph  wires,  not  by  making  them  con- 
tinuous spirals,  but  by  cutting  them  at  intervals  and  in  each  case 
joining  the  ends  with  a  little  coil  of  wire  wound  around  a  spool. 
Patents  based  on  this  principle  were  sold  by  him  to  an  operating  com- 
pany, and  in  January,  1901,  the  public  was  informed  of  the  advan- 
tages that  were  expected  to  accrue  from  the  new  system. 

Some  of  those  advantages  are  as  follows :  The  system  will  permit 
of  shorter  waves  in  long  distance  telegraphy,  as  by  submarine  cables, 
and  will  thus  increase  the  rate  of  transmission.  It  should  add  greatly 
to  the  distance  over  which  long  distance  telephoning  is  practicable, 
perhaps  even  making  it  possible  to  telephone  from  America  to  Europe. 
It  would  prove  a  saving  to  operating  companies  by  enabling  them  to 
dispense  with  the  heavy  copper  wires  which  have  hitherto  been  neces- 
sary in  long  distance  telephony.  It  would  do  away  with  all  danger 
of  disturbances  from  lightning  or  from  local  induction  along  the  route 
of  the  wire.  But  in  spite  of  these  advantages,  at  the  time  when  Pro- 
fessor Pupin  sold  his  invention  some  doubt  was  felt  as  to  whether  the 
purchasers  intended  to  develop  it  or  suppress  it. 
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Other  Useful  Inventions 

An  invention  which  first  came  prominently  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  in  1901  was  the  Murray- Page  printing  telegraph.  This  remark- 
able mechanism  was  the  work  of  a  young  Australian,  Donald  Murray, 
who  brought  it  to  the  United  States,  after  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
introduce  it  in  his  own  country.  It  was  taken  up  experimentally  by 
the  Postal  Telegraph  Company.  At  the  transmitting  station  the  mes- 
sage was  first  transcribed  on  a  typewriter,  which  perforated  a  tape 
with  little  holes,  the  position  of  the  perforations  determining  the  letter, 
in  accordance  with  a  code  -worked  out  by  Mr.  Murray.  The  perforated 
tape  was  passed  through  a  transmitter  similar  in  design  to  the  Wheat- 
stone  transmitter.  At  the  receiving  station  the  message  was  received 
in  the  form  of  a  perforated  tape  exactly  like  the  one  which  had  been 
placed  in  the  transmitter.  This  tape  was  run  through  a  typewriting 
machine,  the  keys  of  which  were  controlled  through  the  perforations 
in  the  tape,  and  the  result  as  seen  on  the  message  blank,  was  the  type- 
written message. 

Each  letter  occupied  a  space  of  just  half  an  inch  on  the  transmitting 
or  receiving  tape.  And  this  half-inch  space  contained  five  equal  sub- 
divisions, which  were  either  perforated  or  not,  according  to  the  letter 
to  be  transcribed,  the  difference  in  the  number  and  succession  of  the 
perforations  and  blank  spaces  determining  the  characters.  The  receiv- 
ing machine  reproduced  on  its  tape  the  perforations  of  the  transmitting 
tape  by  an  electro-magnetic  device. 

Astonishing  speed  was  developed  by  the  Murray  system.  In  a 
test  over  a  line  between  New  York  and  Chicago  a  speed  of  102  words 
a  minute  was  sustained.  On  a  short  line  the  speed  was  worked  up  to 
124  words  a  minute. 

II 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  develop  practical  apparatus  for 
the  simultaneous  reproduction  of  the  handwriting  of  a  distant  operator. 
Attention  was  directed  in  1901  to  the  ingenious  Richey  telautograph, 
which  appeared  to  be  a  long  step  in  advance  of  anything  that  had 
theretofore  been  suggested.  The  receiving  pen  was  fixed  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  two  links,  which  were  attached  to  the  arms  of  two  rheo- 
stats, otherwise  independent  of  each  other.  Each  rheostat  was  con- 
nected through  the  battery  with  one  of  the  two  lines,  and  had  a  total 
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resistance  of  seven  thousand  ohms,  divided  into  nearly  five  hundred 
steps.  The  current  from  the  transmitting  station,  varying  in  magni- 
tude in  accordance  with  the  position  of  the  transmitting  pencil,  tra- 
versed the  two  lines  which  connected  the  sending  and  receiving  instru- 
ments. The  receiver  consisted  of  two  galvanometer  movements,  with 
controlling  springs,  and  the  spindles  on  which  the  moving  coils  were 
fixed  were  connected  with  link  motion  (described  above)  in  which 
was  the  receiving  pen.  The  result  was  a  very  accurate  transcription 
of  the  transmitting  operator's  writing. 

Ill 

One  of  the  interesting  exhibits  of  the  United  States  Patent  office 
at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  was  a  new  machine  called  the  electro- 
graph,  the  function  of  which  was  to  reproduce  a  picture  at  a  distance. 
It  was  the  invention  of  Herbert  R.  Palmer,  Thomas  Mills,  and  William 
P.  Dun  Lany,  and  the  method  of  operation  was  as  follows :  The  trans- 
mitting sheet  was  a  zinc  enlargement  of  a  half-tone  plate.  The  de- 
pressed portions  of  the  plate,  corresponding  with  the  etched  portions 
of  the  original  half-tone,  were  filled  with  an  insulating  material.  The 
surface  of  the  sheet  was  now  partly  metallic,  partly  insulated.  The 
filled  plate  was  bent  around  a  cylinder  in  the  transmitting  machine  and 
made  to  rotate.  Over  the  surface  glided  a  stylus,  which  traveled  along 
the  cylinder  on  a  carriage,  much  as  does  the  reproducing  stylus  of  a 
phonograph.  The  stylus  described  a  continuous  spiral  on  the  surface 
of  the  plate.  On  the  receiving  instrument,  perhaps  many  hundred 
miles  distant,  a  piece  of  paper  was  wrapped  around  a  cylinder  and 
over  its  surface  glided  an  inked  pen,  which  touched  the  paper  and 
made  a  line  or  dot  only  when  the  transmitting  stylus  came  into  con- 
tact with  an  uninsulated  portion  of  the  zinc  plate  and  thus  completed 
an  electric  circuit.  When  the  stylus  was  in  contact  with  the  insulated 
parts  of  the  zinc  plate  the  circuit  was  broken  and  the  pen  of  the  re- 
ceiving instrument  drew  back  from  the  paper.  In  a  comparatively 
short  time  the  reproduction  could  be  completed. 

The  same  instrument  was  used  for  receiving  or  sending,  the  sub- 
stitution of  paper  and  pen  for  zinc  plate  and  stylus  transforming  the 
transmitter  into  a  receiver.  The  instrument  worked  successfully  dur- 
ing tests  over  a  telegraph  line  nearly  eight  hundred  miles  long,  a  picture 
being  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  inch  a  minute. 
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IV 

An  invention  which  promised  to  be  of  considerable  practical  use 
was  the  topophone,  constructed  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  D.  P.  Heap, 
lighthouse  engineer  under  the  United  States  Government.  Two  acous- 
tic receivers  or  trumpets  were  supported  by  a  vertical  shaft.  Rubber 
tubes  extending  from  the  lower  ends  of  the  trumpets  were  connected 
6ne  with  each  ear  of  the  person  using  the  instrument.  The  shaft  was 
then  held  so  that  the  trumpets  were  above  the  head  of  the  listener.  If 
a  sound  was  heard,  say,  in  the  right  ear,  it  was  clear  that  the  sound 
came  from  the  right  side.  The  trumpets  were  then  directed  to  a  point 
where,  with  slight  turnings,  the  sound  might  be  heard  successively, 
first  in  one  ear,  then  in  the  other.  The  approximate  direction  of  the 
sound  could  thus  be  determined. 

The  topophone  was  designed  for  the  use  of  mariners  in  foggy 
weather.  Having  once  discovered  the  direction  of  a  sound,  a  ship's 
officer,  knowing  the  speed  of  his  vessel,  could  very  quickly,  by  keeping 
the  topophone  pointed  toward  the  direction  whence  the  sound  came, 
plot  the  location  of  the  sound  with  sufficient  practical  accuracy. 
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THE    WAR    AGAINST    DISEASE 

The  Nineteenth  Century  witnessed  a  great  advance  in  the  treatment 
of  disease.  What  had  been  on  the  part  of  man  a  mere  desultory  de- 
fensive struggle  against  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  became  more  like 
organized  warfare.  It  began  to  be  prophesied  freely  that,  before  an- 
other hundred  years  had  passed,  tuberculosis,  Asiatic  cholera,  bubonic 
plague,  yellow  fever,  and  many  other  dreaded  diseases  would  have  lost 
their  terrors.  The  plan  of  campaign  was  doubtless  to  include  the  ex- 
termination of  the  fever-laden  mosquito,  a  thorough  application  of 
sanitation,  and  the  use  of  numerous  preventives.  The  newly  con- 
ceived idea  was  to  keep  man  in  health  rather  than  merely  to  cure  him 
of  diseases  after  they  had  been  contracted. 

In  June,  1901,  it  was  announced  that  John  D.  Rockefeller  had 
placed  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  the  disposal  of  an  American 
institution  for  medical  research,  which  was  shortly  to  begin  work. 
The  foundation  was  incorporated  as  "  The  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
Medical  Research.'*  The  gift  was  intended  by  its  donor  to  serve  not 
as  an  endowment  but  as  a  fund  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  first  investiga- 
tions and  experiments.  Doctor  W.  H.  Welch,  Professor  of  Pathology 
in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  was  made  president  of  the  new  institute. 
Associated  with  him  on  the  board  of  directors  were  six  other  men  of 
renown  in  medical  science. 

The  Rockefeller  Institute  and  similar  organizations  which  already 
existed  in  other  countries  were,  in  a  sense,  Boards  of  Strategy  in  the 
campaign  against  disease.  At  their  inception  it  was  hopefully  expected 
that  they  would  plan  the  movements  of  the  cohorts  of  science  and 
continue  indefatigably  at  their  task  until  the  last  microbe  had  sur- 
rendered. 
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"The   Great   White   Plague" 

It  was  about  this  time,  the  end  of  the  century,  that  man  awoke  to 
certain  new  facts  concerning  his  greatest  enemy  among  the  diseases — 
tuberculosis.  It  had  taken  some  years  for  the  important  discoveries 
of  science  regarding  "  the  great  white  plague  "  to  percolate  into  the 
popular  consciousness,  but  at  last  it  was  pretty  well  understood,  first., 
that  tuberculosis  was  a  contagious  disease;  second,  that,  therefore,  it 
was  preventable ;  and,  third,  that  it  could  be  cured  by  proper  treatment. 

The  importance  of  a  realization  of  these  facts  is  evident  when  it  is 
remembered  that,  though  its  ravages  had  considerably  decreased  be- 
cause of  the  gradual  introduction  of  better  ideas  of  sanitation,  tuber- 
culosis still  claimed  as  its  victims  one  human  being  out  of  every  seven 
or  eight.  The  insidious  nature  of  the  disease,  the  frequent  failure  to 
recognize  it  in  its  incipient  stages,  and  above  all  the  mistaken  notion 
that  it  was  hereditary  or  due  to  colds,  had  made  humanity  somewhat 
apathetic  in  the  face  of  a  danger  which  it  did  not  know  how  to  over- 
come.   But  the  discoveries  of  science  brought  hope. 

I 

Summing  up  in  a  few  words  the  growth  of  knowledge  concerning 
tuberculosis,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ, 
Isocrates  taught  that  the  disease  was  contagious ;  so  did  Galen,  later  on, 
as  well  as  other  great  physicians  down  to  modern  times.  Indeed, 
in  1782,  a  royal  decree  commanded  the  isolation  of  consumptive  patients 
in  the  city  of  Naples  and  the  disinfection  of  their  surroundings.  Dur- 
ing all  this  time,  however,  the  theory  of  contagion  carried  very  little 
weight.  It  was  not  until  1882,  when  Professor  Robert  Koch  discovered 
the  tubercle  bacillus,  that  the  germ  theor>^  was  definitely  established. 

Addressing  the  second  American  Congress  of  Tuberculosis,  held 
in  New  York,  May  15-16,  1901,  Doctor  A.  N.  Bell  said:  "  The  nature 
of  tuberculosis  is  now  common  knowledge.  All  intelligent  persons 
know  now  that  it  is  contagious,  and  that  it  is  the  most  universally 
prevalent  and  fatal  disease  that  afflicts  the  human  race.  Yet  it  is 
known  to  be  preventable;  and  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  is  now 
the  leading  thought  of  sanitarians  everywhere. 

"  Tuberculosis  in  all  its  forms  is  the  work  of  a  microbe,  the  tuber- 
cle bacillus,  a  living  organism,  which,  when  it  once  gains 
foothold  in  a  susceptible  subject,  multiplies  in  countless  millions.     It 
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is  by  the  transmission  of  these  bacilli  from  person  to  person  and  from 
animals  to  persons  that  tuberculosis  is  communicated.  The  chief  way 
by  which  they  are  transmitted  is  by  means  of  the  expectoration  of  in- 
fected persons,  which  contains  them  in  myriads ;  and  when  the  expecto- 
rated matter  becomes  dry  the  germs  are  disseminated  in  the  form  of 
dust  round  about,  and  are  liable  to  be  inhaled  by  persons  or  animals  in 
the  vicinity." 

II 

The  common  belief  expressed  by  Dr.  Bell  that  tuberculosis  was 
often  transmitted  by  animals  was  a  few  weeks  later  opened  to  doubt, 
as  will  appear  further  on.  But  the  factorship  of  expectoration  as  the 
principal  distributer  of  contagion  could  not  be  dwelt  upon  with  too 
much  emphasis.  Health  boards  in  various  cities  were  securing  the 
passage  of  laws  forbidding  expectoration  in  public  places.  It  was 
urged  that  the  sputum  of  tuberculosis  patients  should  be  collected  and 
destroyed.  Moreover,  it  was  clear  that,  if  the  disease  was  to  be  stamped 
out,  even  persons  who  were  free  from  the  disease  should  not  spit  in 
any  place  where  the  spittle  could  dry;  for  the  freedom  of  any  man 
from  the  active  manifestation  of  the  disease  is  by  no  means  evidence 
that  his  system  does  not  contain  tubercle  bacilli. 

The  average  man  breathes  in  the  germs  every  day.  If  they  do  not 
get  a  foothold  in  him,  the  reason  is  either  that  he  is  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  attack,  or  that  the  germs  are  not  present  in  such  numbers 
that  the  natural  secretions  of  his  body  cannot  overcome  them.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  foolish  to  say  that  one  should  never  spit ;  but  he  should, 
for  the  sake  of  the  race,  be  careful  where  he  spits.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  precautions  as  to  spitting  are  as  essential  in 
the  privacy  of  the  home  as  in  public  places.  Other  common  sources  of 
infection  are  the  use  of  common  drinking  cups,  kissing,  and  inocula- 
tion by  bringing  even  a  slight  abrasion  of  the  skin  into  contact  \vith 
an  infected  surface. 

The  value  of  numerous  specifics  for  consumption  is  still  dubious. 
Some  remedies  may  have  at  least  a  beneficial  effect.  But  the  two  great 
curatives  are  nature's,  and  their  names  are  sun  and  air.  The  tubercle 
bacillus  lives  only  a  short  time  in  sunlight ;  oxygen  is  also  its  deadly 
enemy.  The  successful  modern  method  of  treating  tuberculosis  is, 
therefore,  a  sanatorium  or  even  home  life  in  which  the  patient  is  given 
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all  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  possible,  together  with  plenty  of  nutritious 
food  to  keep  up  the  tone  of  his  system.  There  are  many  sanatoria  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States  where  excellent  results  have  been  secured 
by  this  method.  The  patients  sit  or  exercise  mildly,  out  of  doors, 
even  during  the  coldest  weather.  They  sleep  either  out  of  doors  or  in 
rooms  the  windows  of  which  are  kept  wide  open.  Climate  seems  to 
make  little  difference,  provided  that  the  air  is  sufficiently  rich  in  oxy- 
gen. The  percentage  of  cures  claimed  is  often  very  high,  being  said 
to  average  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  incipient  cases  and  forty  per  cent, 
of  all  cases,  excluding  patients  who  are  already  close  to  death  when 
brought  under  treatment. 

In  the  long  run  the  fact  that  tuberculosis  is  preventable  is  more 
important  than  the  fact  that  it  is  curable. 

Ill 

Men  of  science  from  all  parts  of  the  world  gathered  in  London 
to  take  part  in  the  British  Congress  on  Tuberculosis,  which  was  opened 
July  22,  1901.  Professor  Koch  was  there,  and  Lord  Lister,  and  Pro- 
fessor Brouardel,  and  many  others  whose  names  were  almost  as  widely 
known.  The  proceedings  were  conducted  under  four  sections:  State 
and  Municipal ;  Medical,  including  Climatology  and  Sanatoria ;  Patho- 
logical, including  Bacteriology;  and  Veterinary  (tuberculosis  in 
animals). 

The  sensation  of  the  congress  was  Professor  Koch's  address  on  the 
relationship  between  human  and  bovine  tuberculosis.  Now  he  himself, 
as  already  noted,  was  the  discoverer  of  the  tubercle  bacillus.  One  of 
the  results  of  his  investigations  had  been  the  theory  that  human  beings 
are  infected  with  tuberculosis  by  drinking  the  milk  and  eating  the  flesh 
of  tuberculous  cattle.  Boards  of  health  in  all  parts  of  the  world  had 
for  some  time  submitted  cattle  to  rigorous  inspection  for  traces  of  the 
disease,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  destruction  of  tuberculous  cattle 
and  the  prevention  of  any  use  of  tuberculous  milk  or  meat  would  be  an 
important  step  toward  the  extirpation  of  the  disease. 

On  July  23  Professor  Koch  announced  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
theory  of  bovine  infection  of  human  beings  was  incorrect.  He  adduced 
experiments  to  show  that  human  tuberculosis  could  not  be  communi- 
cated to  cattle.  Then  he  upheld  the  converse  of  his  proposition.  He 
admitted  that  the  difficulty  of  experimenting  on  human  subjects  made 
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it  hard  to  prove  that  bovine  tuberculosis  could  not  be  transmitted  to 
human  beings,  but  expressed  his  personal  belief,  based  on  post-mortem 
evidence,  that  it  could  not  be  so  transmitted. 

The  experiments  on  which  Professor  Koch's  nfew  views — new  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  though  they  had  frequently  been  advanced  by 
others — were  founded  had  been  carried  on  during  a  period  of  some 
months.  Six  young  cattle  were  fed  daily  with  tubercular  sputum, 
while  four  others  were  made  to  inhale  great  quantities  of  the  human 
bacilli,  and  in  others  the  sputum  was  injected  under  the  skin  or  into 
the  abdominal  cavity.  Among  the  nineteen  cattle  thus  treated  no 
symptoms  of  the  disease  developed.  From  six  to  eight  months  after 
the  beginning  of  the  experiments  the  cattle  were  killed.  No  trace  of 
tuberculosis  was  discovered  in  them.  On  the  other  hand,  cattle  which 
were  infected  with  germs  from  tuberculous  cattle  quickly  developed 
the  disease.  Professor  Koch's  conclusion  was,  therefore,  that  human 
and  bovine  tuberculosis  are  not  the  same. 

IV 

The  distinguished  German's  announcement  was  not  very  favorably 
received  by  the  Congress.  Lord  Lister  and  a  number  of  other  patholo- 
gists refused  to  accept  his  statement  as  conclusive.  Doctor  John  Mc- 
Fadyean  told  the  Congress  that  he  and  others  had  indisputably  pro- 
duced tuberculosis  in  cattle  by  injecting  human  bacilli.  He  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  bacilli  of  human  and  bovine  tuberculosis 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  each  other. 

"  I  earnestly  hope,"  he  concluded,  "  that  the  Congress  will  not  in- 
dorse the  view  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  take  any  measures  to  prevent 
the  transmission  of  tuberculosis  from  the  lower  animals  to  human  be- 
ings. To  justify  the  introduction  of  measures  to  that  end,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  contend  that  this  is  a  common  method  of  infection,  or  that 
the  danger  arising  from  milk  can  for  a  moment  be  compared  with  that 
present  in  human  sputum.  .  .  .  We  ought  not  to  concede  to  the 
milkman  the  right  to  sell  us  tubercle  bacilli,  even  if  we  are  assured 
that,  like  Professor  Koch's  experimental  pigs,  we  have  nothing  to  fear 
beyond  the  development  of  '  little  nodules  here  and  there  in  the  hin- 
phatic  glands  '  of  our  neck,  and  *  a  few  gray  tubercles  '  in  our  lungs." 

The  general  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  subject  was  this,  that  Pro- 
feasor  Koch's  experiments  could  not  be  accepted  as  conclusive,  and 
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that  it  was  not  right  to  assume  the  converse  without  definite  experi- 
ments, even  if  the  original  proposition  were  established.  It  was  recog- 
nized, however,  that  the  importance  of  bovine  tuberculosis  as  a  cause 
cf  human  tuberculosis  might  easily  have  been  overestimated. 

Not  long  after  the  close  of  the  Congress  the  British  Government 
appointed  a  royal  commission  to  investigate  the  relationship  between 
human  and  bovine  tuberculosis. 

v 

An  indication  of  the  growing  public  interest  in  measures  for  the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis  was  an  action  taken  by  the  United  States 
immigration  authorities  in  June,  1901,  when  it  was  ruled  that  tubercu- 
lous immigrants  should  no  longer  be  admitted  to  the  country.  The 
ground  for  this  ruling  was  the  statement  by  the  Surgeon-General  of 
the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  that  "  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  now 
considered  a  dangerous  contagious  disease." 

The  principal  criticism  against  the  order  was  that  the  exclusion  of 
sufferers  from  a  disease  in  respect  of  which  there  was  no  internal 
quarantine  was  unjust.  It  also  appeared  that  it  was  bound  to  work 
hardship  in  individual  cases — as  when  the  rule  should  be  applied 
to  one  member  of  an  immigrant  family.  Since  danger  of  tuberculous 
infection  does  not  exist  when  reasonable  precautions  are  taken,  it  might 
be  doubted  whether  the  phrase,  "  dangeroiiS'  contagious  disease,"  in  the 
sense  of  the  immigration  laws,  could  properly  be  applied  to  tuberculosis. 
Most  of  the  immigrants,  however,  are  of  a  class  which  cannot  readily 
be  made  to  observe  sanitary  precautions. 

The  Deadly  Mosquito 

Man's  tiniest  foes  seem  to  be  his  worst  ones.  Bacilli  and  bacteria 
attack  him  every  time  he  eats  or  drinks  or  breathes,  and  while  many 
of  them  aid  in  the  functional  work  of  the  system,  others  feed  on  the 
substances  of  the  body  to  the  endangerment  of  health  and  life.  The 
microscopic  discoveries  of  the  last  fifty  years  would  have  been  more 
appalling  if  the  very  fact  that  those  discoveries  were  made  had  not 
suggested  hope.  The  first  step  toward  successful  combat  with  an 
enemy  is  to  learn  his  habits,  his  methods ;  and,  for  that  matter,  the  re- 
flection may  be  made  that  men  have  lived  and  died  for  a  good  many 
thousand  years  without  worrying^  about  microbes — have  been  just  as 
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happy  or  just  as  miserable  without,  as  they  would  have  been  with,  the 
knowledge  that  the  Lilliputians  were  constantly  binding  their  activities 
with  little  strands ;   so  why  should  the  new  knowledge  cause  alarm  ? 

One  of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  the  end  of  the  century  was 
this,  that  two  dreaded  diseases,  malaria  and  yellow  fever,  to  enter  the 
human  body  are  principally  dependent,  as  far  as  can  be  learned,  on  a 
visible  and  audible  insect — the  insufficiently  maligned  mosquito.  Many 
investigators  contributed  to  the  knowledge  of  the  facts.  To  no  one 
man  can  all  the  credit  of  the  discovery  be  given. 

The  suggestion  that  the  mosquito  carried  disease  was  offered  as 
far  back  as  1848  by  a  Doctor  Josiah  Nott,  of  Mobile,  Alabama.  And 
in  1882  Doctor  A.  F.  A.  King,  who  called  attention  to  the  earlier 
suggestion  by  Doctor  Xott,  made  a  strong  presentation  of  the  theory. 
But  in  its  first  stages  the  suggestion  was  largely  speculative;  it  re- 
mained to  establish  it  by  scientific  proofs. 

II 

The  substance  of  the  discoveries  of  the  last  twenty  years  in  regard 
to  the  malaria  microbe  is  as  follows :  This  microbe  is  a  bacillus,  not  a 
bacterium ;  in  other  words,  it  is  an  animal,  not  a  vegetable,  organism. 
Its  appearance  under  the  microscope  depends  upon  the  period  of  its 
life  cycle  at  which  it  is  examined.  It  may  look  like  the  small  pro- 
tozoan mass  that  it  normally  is — jelly-like,  pigmented;  or  it  may  be 
shaped  like  a  rosette,  or  it  may  appear  as  a  spore,  or  as  a  little  needle'. 
When  fever  appears  in  the  victim  the  jelly-like  germs  are  ensconced  in 
the  red  blood  corpuscles,  the  substance  of  which  they  devour.  After 
gorging  themselves  for  a  time  the  germs  break  up  into  spores  which 
float  away  into  the  liquor  of  the  blood  to  form  new  germs,  each  feast- 
ing on  a  red  corpuscle.  The  phagocytes,  or  white  corpuscles,  that 
serve  as  policemen  and  scavengers  in  the  blood,  attack  many  of  the 
germs  and  eat  them,  but  unless  the  phagocytes  are  very  active  indeed, 
or  the  germs  are  unusually  few,  the  army  of  the  foe  grows  greater 
and  greater. 

A  certain  number  of  the  original  germs  do  not  break  up  into  spores, 
but  remain  in  the  red  corpuscles  they  have  fed  on.  As  long  as  they 
continue  in  the  human  body,  they  have  no  further  function.  But  if  a 
certain  kind  of  mosquito  comes  along  and  drinks  some  of  the  blood 
and  takes  some  of  the  germs  into  its  own  body,  a  new  process  begins. 
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The  germ  works  its  way  into  the  wall  of  the  mosquito's  stomach,  and 
meantime  goes  through  various  changes  which  end  in  its  breaking  up 
into  a  great  many  needle-like  germ  rods,  which  are  discharged  into  the 
body  cavity  outside  the  stomach.  These  rods  are  lost  for  a  time  in  the 
tissues  of  the  mosquito's  body,  but  gradually  they,  or  some  of  them,  at 
least,  make  their  way  to  the  salivary  glands  and  hide  themselves  about 
the  proboscis,  whence  they  may  enter  the  system  of  the  first  person  the 
mosquito  bites. 

Ill 

The  first  important  step  toward  working  out  the  life  cycle  of  the 
malaria  bacillus  was  taken  in  the  early  eighties  by  Doctor  Laveran,  a 
French  army  surgeon  in  Algeria.  He  found  the  pigmented  germs  in 
the  blood  of  malarial  patients  and  was  quick  to  infer  that  these  were  the 
cause  of  malaria.  But  he  was  unable  to  show  the  relation  between 
the  various  forms  of  the  germ,  or,  indeed,  to  prove  that  there  were 
various  forms  of  the  same  germ.  As  Doctor  Manson  later  said,  Lav- 
eran could  no  more  have  been  expected  to  see  at  a  glance  the  relation- 
ship between  the  various  forms  than  an  inhabitant  of  a  distant  planet, 
if  suddenly  brought  to  the  earth,  could  be  expected  to  recognize  the  life 
development  of  a  chicken  from  a  quick  inspection  of  an  egg,  a  collec- 
tion of  broken  shells,  feathers,  and  a  chick.  But  during  the  next  few 
years  investigators  identified  the  germ  in  its  different  stages.  The  dis- 
covery threw  new  light  on  malaria,  showing  why  quinine  was  so  ef- 
fective a  remedy.  Quinine  is  a  poison  to  certain  micro-organisms,  in- 
cluding the  haemamoebidae — which  is  the  name  scientists  have  given  to 
the  malaria  germs. 

It  was  not  until  near  the  close  of  the  century  that  the  part  played 
by  the  mosquito  in  the  transmission  of  malaria  was  clearly  established. 
Doctor  Patrick  Manson,  an  English  investigator,  enunciated  the  hypo- 
thesis with  more  detail  than  others,  and  conducted  many  experiments. 
Major  Ronald  Ross,  of  the  Indian  medical  service,  became  interested 
in  Doctor  Manson's  theories  while  visiting  England,  and  on  his  return 
to  India  took  up  the  work  of  investigation.  He  got  mosquito  larvae 
and  reared  them;  then  permitted  the  insects  to  bite  people  suffering 
from  malaria,  and  dissected  the  mosquitoes  to  see  if  he  could  find  active 
germs  in  their  stomachs.  In  two  years  he  dissected  more  than  a  thou- 
sand mosquitoes,  the  only  result  being  the  discovery  that  the  malaria 
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germs  died  in  the  mosquito's  stomach.  All  this  time  he  had  been 
using  only  two  kinds  of  mosquitoes,  but  one  day  in  1897  he  secured 
larvae  of  another  kind.  In.  the  mosquitoes  reared  from  these  larvae 
he  found  that  the  malaria  germs  attached  themselves  to  the  walls  of  the 
stomach  and  grew  very  rapidly. 

Meanwhile  a  discovery  of  the  development  of  a  certain  parasite  in 
the  pigeon  suggested  the  right  line  of  investigation  to  Doctor  Manson, 
who  communicated  the  news  to  Major  Ross.  The  prevalence  of  the 
plague  in  Calcutta,  where  he  was  stationed,  interrupted  the  logical 
course  of  Major  Ross's  experiments  in  1898,  so  he  turned  his  attention 
to  a  parasite  which  existed  in  certain  birds.  He  got  some  sparrows 
which  contained  the  parasite,  and  then  caused  the  sparrows  to  be  bitten 
by  uninfected  mosquitoes.  When  he  came  to  dissect  the  mosquitoes 
he  found  that  the  germs  had  attached  themselves  to  the  walls  of  the 
stomach,  forming  wart-like  bodies,  which  proved  to  be  full  of  little 
rods.  He  noted  that  the  warts  broke,  scattering  the  germinal  rods,  as 
he  called  them,  into  the  body  cavity  of  the  mosquito.  Some  time  later 
he  dissected  the  head  of  an  infected  mosquito  and  found  that  the  rods 
had  worked  into  the  salivary  glands  and  were  present  about  the  pro- 
boscis. 

It  now  remained  only  to  demonstrate  the  same  process  for  the 
haemamoebidae.  This  was  done  not  by  Major  Ross,  but  by  other  scien- 
tists— Doctor  Koch,  and  the  Italians,  Bastianelli,  Celli,  Grassi  and  Big- 
nami.  Major  Ross  had  been  unable  to  complete  his  case  because  only 
in  one  instance  had  he  had  the  right  kind  of  mosquito  to  work  with. 

IV 

As  far  as  has  yet  been  determined  the  malaria  germ  thrives  only  in 
one  species  of  mosquito — the  Anopheles.  It  dies  in  the  stomach  of  the 
Culex  species,  which  is  the  commonest  in  the  United  States.  Of  course 
it  may  yet  be  shown  that  the  Anopheles  is  not  the  only  insect  hospitable 
to  the  haemamoebidae,  but  the  Anopheles  was  the  only  one  that  had  been 
discovered  by  the  end  of  the  century.  The  easiest  means  of  distinguish- 
ing the  Anopheles  is  by  its  palpi,  which  are  slender  and  nearly  as  long  as 
the  proboscis.  It  is  said  to  bite  only  after  dark.  The  male  does  not 
bite  man  at  all. 

To  exterminate  the  Anopheles  would  be  to  exterminate  malaria,  it 
IS  thought.    And  since  the  discovery  of  this  mosquito's  responsibility 
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for  the  spread  of  the  disease  efforts  have  been  made  to  drive  it  out  of 
existence.  In  various  parts  of  the  world  experimenters  have  added 
weight  to  the  dictum,  '*  no  mosquitoes,  no  malaria." 

Two  English  physicians — Doctors  Sambon  and  Low — took  up  their 
abode  for  a  time  in  a  very  malarial  district  of  the  Roman  Campagna. 
They  used  no  medicines,  but  they  lived  in  a  mosquito-proof  house.  By 
day  they  went  out  freely,  but  when  darkness  came  they  retreated  to 
their  wire-enclosed  shelter.  The  night  air  was  permitted  to  enter 
through  the  screens,  but  the  Anopheles  tapped  at  the  window  in  vain. 
The  two  physicians  lived  this  life  all  summer  and  developed  no  ma- 
laria, though  many  of  their  neighbors  suffered  from  the  disease. 

As  a  complement  to  this  experiment  some  mosquitoes  from  Rome 
were  sent  to  London.  A  son  of  Doctor  Manson  permitted  himself 
to  be  bitten  by  the  infected  mosquitoes.  The  result  was  that  he  had  a 
genuine  attack  of  Roman  fever  in  London.  Similar  experiments,  and 
on  a  wider  scale,  were  conducted  by  Italian  investigators. 

To  do  away  with  malaria,  the  method  suggested  was  to  drain  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  breeding  pools  of  the  mosquitoes  and  to  sprinkle 
the  others  with  petroleum.  The  **  rain-barrels  "  which  are  so  familiar 
a  sight  at  the  doors  of  houses  in  the  rural  districts  are  very  well  suited 
to  the  prolific  development  of  the  Anopheles.  The  myriads  of  little 
"  wrigglers  "  which  at  certain  seasons  are  seen  disporting  themselves 
in  the  water  will  many  of  them  take  unto  themselves  wings  and  fly 
away,  perhaps  to  become  infected  with  malaria  germs  from  some  ma- 
laria sufferer  in  the  neighborhood.  Petroleum,  often  the  only  means 
that  can  be  used  to  combat  the  Anopheles,  is  simply  a  palliative.  If  its 
use  is  stopped,  the  mosquitoes  will  promptly  return.  Its  effect  when 
properly  distributed  is  to  smother  the  larvae  by  spreading  over  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  a  film  through  which  the  wrigglers  cannot  get 
the  air  they  need. 

Mosquitoes  and   Yellow  Fever 

Not  content  with  bringing  only  one  charge  against  the  mosquito,  sci- 
ence has  gone  further,  showing  that,  while  thje  Anopheles  carries  the 
malaria  germ,  the  Stegomyia  fasciata  is  responsible  for  the  spread  of 
yellow  fever.  The  demonstration  of  this  important  fact  is  due  to  the 
devoted  work  of  the  yellow  fever  commission  sent  to  Cuba  in  behalf  of 
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the  United  States  army,  in  June,  1900.    Doctor  Walter  C.  Reed  was 
at  the  head  of  this  commission. 

The  same  Doctor  Nott  who  in  1848  suggested  the  theory  of  ma- 
larial transmission  through  mosquitoes  argued  that  mosquitoes  were 
also  purveyors  for  yellow  fever.  Doctor  C.  J.  Finlay,  of  Havana, 
stated  the  mosquito  hypothesis  with  some  particularity  in  1 881.  But 
the  theory  in  its  application  to  yellow  fever,  as  in  its  application  to 
malaria,  was  slow  to  be  accepted.  It  was  recognized  that  a  yellow 
fever  germ  probably  existed,  and  many  efforts  were  made,  and  are  still 
in  progress,  to  isolate  the  germ.  At  the  time  when  the  guilt  of  the 
mosquito  was  established  the  germ  of  the  disease  was  still  undiscov- 
ered. It  was  thought  not  impossible  that  the  germ  was  too  small  to 
be  seen  with  the  microscope.  If  not,  then  some  better  method  of  pig- 
mentation must  be  discovered  to  make  it  visible. 

I 

The  American  Commission  on  reaching  Cuba  set  up  an  experiment 
station  at  Camp  Lazear,  a  mile  from  Quemados.  Two  houses  were 
built.  The  openings  were  carefully  protected  by  wire  netting,  with 
double  screen  doors. 

In  one  of  the  houses  was  placed  soiled  bedding  from  beds  used  by 
yellow  fever  patients  in  Havana.  The  ventilation  was  purposely  made 
inefficient,  so  that  any  one  living  in  this  building  would  be  exposed  to 
the  conditions  which  had  generally  been  considered  most  favorable  to 
the  production  of  fever  cases.  Mosquitoes,  however,  were  carefully 
excluded.  During  two  months  members  of  the  hospital  corps  occupied 
the  beds  in  the  "  infected  clothing  building  "  for  various  periods.  Not 
one  of  the  men  thus  exposed  contracted  the  fever.  The  result  of  this 
phase  of  the  experiments  was  to  show  that  disinfection  of  clothing  and 
other  articles  which  had  been  in  contact  with  yellow  fever  sufferers 
was  not  necessary. 

The  second  house  was  called  the  "  infected  mosquito  building." 
Everything  in  it  was  carefully  disinfected.  There  were  two  rooms, 
separated  from  each  other  by  wire  screens.  Fifteen  mosquitoes  which 
had  been  pastured  on  yellow  fever  patients  were  freed  in  one  of  the 
rooms  and  a  non-immune  volunteer,  named  .Moran,  took  up  his  quar- 
ters there.  He  was  bitten  by  the  mosquitoes  and  soon  came  down 
with  yellow  fever,  while  two  other  non-immunes,  on  the  other  side  of 
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the  screen  partition,  remained  uninfected.  Other  non-immunes  were 
introduced  into  the  mosquito  room  and  contracted  the  fever.  A  large 
percentage  of  volunteers  who  were  bitten  by  the  infected  mosquito 
came  down  with  the  disease,  while  all  who  kept  away  from  the  mos- 
quitoes remained  in  health,  excepting  those  to  whom  the  fever  was  also 
transmitted  by  inoculating  them  with  the  blood  of  fever  patients.  The 
infected  mosquitoes,  it  was  discovered,  could  not  give  the  disease  until 
at  least  twelve  days  after  they  had  bitten  a  fever  patient.  Fortunately 
all  of  the  volunteers  recovered. 

II 
Doctor  Reed  and  his  assistants  made  it  absolutely  certain  that  the 
mosquito,  Stegomyia  fasciata,  was  the*  host  of  the  yellow  fever  germ 
and  that  it  communicated  that  germ  to  man.  It  was  not  proved,  of 
course,  that  some  other  among  the  several  hurtdred  kinds  of  mosquitoes 
might  not  also  be  hospitable  to  the  germ.  Nor  was  it  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  there  was  no  other  means  of  infection,  though  it  is  reason- 
able to  think  that  at  least  there  is  no  other  means  of  infection  that  need 
be  generally  feared. 

The  Stegomyia  fasciata  is  said  to  be  found  in  all  places  where  yellow 
fever  ever  appears  in  other  than  sporadic  cases.  It  is  also  found  in 
some  places  where  the  fever  has  never  gained  a  foothold.  Obviously, 
if  it  were  found  in  New  York  and  a  yellow  fever  patient  were  brought 
thither,  there  would  be  no  spread  of  the  disease  unless  the  temperature 
was  mild.  If  the  weather  were  too  cold  for  the  mosquito  to  bite,  there 
could  be  no  epidemic. 

Unlike  the  malaria  mosquito,  the  yellow  fever  mosquito  bites  by 
day  as  well  as  by  night.  It  is  supposed  not  to  exist  at  altitudes  as  high 
as  one  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

Germs — Good  and  Bad 

The  culpability  of  house  flies  as  germ  carriers  has  long  been  sug- 
gested. Rats  are  well  understood  to  be  common  carriers  of  the  bu- 
bonic plague.  United  States  Government  officials  have  determined 
that  the  germ  of  Texas  fever  (the  cattle  disease)  is  conveyed  from 
diseased  cattle  to  well  ones  by  the  cattle  tick.  This  germ  is  not  dis- 
similar in  methods  of  operation  to  the  malaria  germ;  it  stows  itself 
away  in  the  red  blood  corpuscles  of  the  cattle. 
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The  body  has  its  own  system  of  protection  against  micro-organic 
foes.  In  many  instances  natural  secretions  have  a  bactericidal  action. 
The  bacilli  of  tetanus,  if  they  enter  the  system  by  direct  inoculation 
into  the  blood,  multiply  rapidly.  If  taken  into  the  system  through  the 
stomach,  they  do  no  harm,  being  destroyed  by  the  digestive  juices. 
The  blood  has  its  own  home-guard — the  phagocytes,  to  which  there 
was  reference  in  the  description  of  the  malaria  germ's  Hfe  cycle.  They 
attack  hostile  microbes  with  much  energy,  though  they  often  succumb 
to  the  virulent  poisons,  sacrificing  themselves  for  the  protection  of  the 
body  as  a  whole. 

Doctor  E.  Maurel  contributed  in  1901  to  a  French  scientific  journal 
an  interesting  description  of  certain  observations  of  the  war  waged  in 
the  blood  between  the  phagocytes  and  an  attacking  army  of  typhoid 
bacilli.  As  seen  under  the  microscope,  the  phagocytes  moved  about  in 
a  leisurely  fashion,  absorbing  the  typhoid  bacilli,  the  phagocytes  ap- 
pearing to  meet  their  prey  fortuitously.  Gradually  the  phagocytes  lost 
their  energy  and  became  spherical  in  form,  as  is  invariably  the  case 
when  they  are  about  to  die,  and  within  two  hours  all  that  had  absorbed 
bacilli  were  motionless. 

There  are  good  and  bad  germs.  It  would  appear  that  the  digestive 
tract  has  an  extensive  microscopic  flora  and  fauna  of  its  own;  its 
noxious  flora  and  its  useful  one ;  its  untamable  destructive  animals,  and 
others  that  perform  domestic  service.  Doctor  J.  H.  F.  Kohlbrugge, 
writing  in  a  German  bacteriological  journal  for  July,  1901,  gave 
grounds  for  the  belief  that  many  kinds  of  micro-organisms  are  valu- 
able servants.  He  had  experimented  on  newly  bom  animals,  some  of 
which  were  allowed  to  breathe  only  sterilized  air  and  to  eat  only  steril- 
ized food,  while  others  were  reared  in  the  conditions  usual  to  their 
kind.  Those  that  were  protected  from  microbes  remained  weak, 
growing  very  little  as  compared  with  their  unquarantined  kin. 

The  "Light  Cure" 

Back  in  1893  Professor  Finsen,  of  Copenhagen,  published  his  views 
on  phototherapy.  It  had  long  been  recognized  that  sunlight  had  a 
therapeutic  effect  on  some  diseases  and  a  harmful  effect  on  others,  but 
there  had  been  no  important  use  of  this  knowledge  in  the  actual 
treatment  of  patients.     Professor  Finsen  had  an  idea  that  the  suppura- 
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tion  and  subsequent  scarring  caused  by  smallpox  were  due  to  the 
actinic  rays  of  light,  and  he  suggested  that  scarring  might  be  pre- 
vented by  excluding  the  chemical  rays  by  red  curtains  or  red  glass  from 
the  rooms  in  which  smallpox  patients  lay.  In  practice  this  suggestion 
brought  excellent  results.  On  the  greater  number  of  patients  thus 
sheltered  the  disfiguring  scars  did  not  appear. 

Finsen's  next  suggestion  was  that  the  actinic  rays  might  be  used 
with  good  results  as  a  treatment  for  those  bacterial  diseases  that  affect 
the  surface  of  the  body.  He  turned  his  attention  to  lupus,  or  tubercu- 
losis of  the  skin,  which  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  skin  diseases.  It 
was  clear  that  ordinary  sunlight  was  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  effect 
a  cure,  for  lupus  oftenest  appears  upon  the  face,  which  is  exposed  to 
the  sun.  So  he  used  lenses  to  concentrate  the  actinic  rays,  and  filled 
liis  lenses  with  a  solution  which  shut  out  the  non-chemical  rays. 

He  then  found  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  affected 
tissues  hindered  the  entrance  of  the  actinic  rays,  just  as  does  a  ruby 
glass  in  the  window  of  a  photographer's  dark  room.  He  therefore  com- 
pressed the  part  to  be  treated,  using  a  crystal  disk  through  which 
flowed  a  stream  of  cold  water  as  a  further  discouragement  to  blood 
circulation.  In  order  not  to  depend  upon  sunlight  he  devised  an  ar- 
rangement of  electric  arc  lamps,  the  light  of  which  could  be  concen- 
trated through  lenses. 

The  treatment  was  slow,  requiring  many  months  where  the  diseased 
area  was  large ;  and  this  meant,  of  course,  a  considerable  expense.  But 
it  proved  to  be  highly  beneficial,  at  least  in  lupus,  which  had  theretofore 
been  considered  practically  incurable.  It  was  a  painless  treatment ;  it 
did  not  destroy  tissue,  producing  merely  a  redness  followed  by  sonic 
swelling  and  blistering. 

It  was  said  that  superficial  cancers  had  disappeared  under  this  treat- 
ment. The  method  was  also  used — and,  according  to  report,  with  suc- 
cess— in  cases  of  rheumatism  and  catarrh.  X-rays,  though  apparently 
less  effective  than  Finsen*s  apparatus,  were  used  to  treat  parts  which 
the  Finsen  light  could  not  reach — as  the  inside  of  the  nose.  There 
were,  in  1901,  many  sensational  speculations  as  to  the  future  of  the 
light-cure  and  the  X-rays,  but  all  that  appeared  certain  was  that  the 
Finsen  method  promised  to  prove  better  than  any  other  known  treat- 
ment for  superficial  bacterial  diseases. 
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Additional   Interesting    Experiments 

What  causes  the  heart  to  beat?  Some  scientists  have  attributed 
the  action  to  the  nerve  cells  within  the  heart;  some  have  said  it  was 
due' to  the  nutrition  of  the  heart. 

During  the  last  few  months  of  1901  Professors  Jacques  Loeb  and 
D.  J.  Lingle,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  conducted  a  series  of  ex- 
periments to  determine  the  effect  of  stimulating  salts  in  the  blood. 
They  cut  small  strips  from  the  ventricles  of  turtles,  and  after  removing 
the  blood,  suspended  the  strips  in  different  solutions.  It  was  found 
that  the  strips,  if  hung  in  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride  (common  salt), 
began  to  beat  rhythmically,  just  as  during  life  connection.  Thus  far 
their  discovery  was  not  entirely  new,  for  other  investigators  had  previ- 
ously noted  the  stimulating  effect  of  salt  on  the  heart.  But  the  two 
Chicago  scientists  did  not  stop  at  this  point.  They  sought  to  discover 
what  properties  of  sodium  chloride  were  not  contained  in  the  salts  of 
potassium  and  calcium,  which  go  to  compose  the  blood.  The  conclu- 
sion reached  was  that  the  effect  of  the  sodium  chloride  was  due  to  pe- 
culiarities of  the  sodium  ions.  Pure  sodium  chloride  solutions  had  a 
destructive  effect  on  the  heart  tissues  unless  mixed  with  calcium  or 
potassium  solutions.  These  discoveries  seemed  to  foreshadow  larger 
deductions. 

Seasickness  has  commonly  been  regarded  as  an  undignified  ailment, 
harmless  in  its  effects,  and  of  importance  only  as  material  for  the  trite 
humorist.  But  the  illness,  is  nevertheless,  always  troublesome  and 
sometimes  serious.  It  at  least  deprives  its  victims  of  most  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  travel  by  water.  There  was  held  at  Ostend,  in  1901,  under  the 
patronage  of  King  Leopold  of  Belgium,  an  anti-seasickness  congress. 
In  connection  with  it  there  was  an  exposition  of  methods  for  the  pre- 
vention or  cure  of  seasickness,  the  schemes  varying  from  medicinal 
specifics  to  plans  for  diminishing  the  motion  of  vessels. 

Hypnotism  as  a  means  to  control  diseases  dependent  upon  the  will 
has  continued  to  attract  much  attention,  especially  in  France,  where 
Doctor  Edgar  Berillon,  Editor  of  the  Revue  de  VHypnotistn,  has  con- 
ducted novel  clinics,  with  many  evidences  of  successful  results.  By 
hypnotic  suggestion  he  has  often  been  able  to  cure  people  of  delusions, 
of  neurasthenic  affections  (which  can  often  be  traced  to  illusions),  and 
of  bad  habits.    Take,  for  example,  a  description  of  his  treatment  of  a 
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boy  who  had  the  habit  of  biting  his  finger  nails,  as  quoted  by  a  London 
journal :  "  Having  hypnotized  the  patient  in  an  arm-chair,  I  seize  one 
hand  and  the  wrist  and  hold  them  firmly.  I  then  say  to  the  subject: 
'  Try  to  raise  your  hand  to  your  mouth  and  bite  your  nails.  You  will 
find  you  cannot  do  so.  The  pressure  which  I  place  on  your  hand  is  an 
obstacle  which  you  cannot  overcome.  Now,  when  you  try  to  bite  your 
nails  in  future  you  will  feel  in  your  hand  the  same  sensation  which  you 
feel  at  present.  Your  arm  will  feel  heavy;  only  the  resistance  will 
come  from  your  own  brain,  not  from  my  hand.  The  force  necessary 
to  overcome  this  resistance  will  give  you  time  to  think  of  what  you  are 
trying  to  do  and  will  allow  you  to  use  your  own  will-power.'  I  repeat 
this  exercise  several  times  in  the  case  of  each  hand,  and  the  seance  is 
over.  Generally  the  subjects  feel  the  sensation  suggested.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  a  child  who  bites  his  nails,  each  time  he  automatic- 
ally raises  his  hand  he  feels  a  distinct  sensation  in  his  fore-arm  which 
counteracts  the  movement.  This  sensation  is  so  pronounced  in  many 
cases  that  a  real  numbness  is  experienced  each  time  the  hand  is  raised, 
but  this  is  only  a  passing  phenomenon  and  has  no  ill  effects." 

Among  the  various  new  surgical  methods  of  patching  up  broken 
bodies  and  compensating  for  the  loss  of  tissues  by  accident  or  disease, 
the  plastic  surgery  attributed  to  Doctor  Gersung,  of  Vienna,  has  cre- 
ated much  interest.  It  consists  in  filling  out  depressed  noses,  or  oc- 
cupying the  space  made  empty  by  the  removal  of  bones  or  tissues,  by 
injecting  paraflSne  beneath  the  skin.  Doctor  Gersung  will  improve  the 
appearance  of  a  broken  nose,  for  example,  by  injecting  two  or  three 
centimeters  of  vaseline-paraffine,  first  liquefied  by  heat  The  nose  is 
then  shaped  by  manipulation  while  the  paraflSne  (which  is  solid  at  the 
temperature  of  the  body)  is  cooling. 

Experiments  on  animals  have  shown  that  vaseline-parafiine  when 
injected  beneath  the  skin  is  not  reabsorbed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  pro- 
duces a  reactive  eflFect  in  the  neighboring  tissues,  which  permeate  the 
paraifine  and  in  time  form  a  sort  of  conjunctive  web,  the  links  of  which 
are  filled  with  the  paraifine. 
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RELIGION 

When  the  Twentieth  Century  began,  the  population  of  the  world 
was  estimated  as  about  i  ,544,509,000.  The  accuracy  of  the  figures  may 
well  be  questioned,  yet  they  give  as  close  an  approximation  as  is 
practicable  so  long  as  Africa  and  the  teeming  Chinese  Empire  have 
no  accurate  census  takers.  A  billion  and  a  half,  then,  with  forty-four 
and  a  half  millions  to  spare — these,  it  may  be  assumed,  are  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth. 

What  are  the  religious  divisions  of  this  vast  swarm  ?  According  to 
German  statisticians,  the  Christian  sects  include  one-third  of  the  total 
population— or,  more  closely,  501,600,000.  The  Mohammedans  num- 
ber some  230,000,000:  the  Jews,  eight  or  ten  millions:  and  all  the 
other  religions  are  grouped  together  as  "  pagan  ''  or  **  heathen,"  with  a 
following  of,  say,  775,000,000.  To  class  the  two  hundred  million  Rrah- 
mans  of  India  with  the  nine  million  animists  of  the  same  territory  is  an 
intellectual  injustice,  since  the  Brahmans  represent  a  high  type  of 
speculative  religious  philosophy,  while  the  animists  concern  themselves 
chiefly  with  the  propitiation  of  spirits.  But,  for  statistical  convenience, 
let  the  classification  stand.  It  is  only  of  late  years,  for  that  matter, 
that  the  unscholarly  have  admitted  the  entitlement  to  respect  which 
belongs  to  certain  of  the  great  religions  other  than  the  Christian— 
I>ralinianism,  Buddhism,  Mohammedanism. 

Christianity  and  Mohammedanism  are  the  two  aggressive  religions; 
and  Christianity,  being  founded  on  higher  and  more  progressive  ideals, 
makes  the  stronger  appeal  to  idealistic  and  progressive  races.  By  all 
odds  the  largest  and  most  powerful  Christian  body  is  the  Church  of 
Rome,  which  claims  a  total  following  throughout  the  world  of  240,- 
000.000,  as  against  163.300,000  Protestants  and  98,300,000  members  of 
the  Greek  Church. 
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The  Roman   Catholic   Church 

The  central  figure  of  the  Roman  church,  the  Pope,  Leo  XIII.,  in 
1901  completed  his  twenty-third  year  as  Pontiff.  A  frail  and  aged 
figure,  his  vitality  was  still  wonderful,  and  it  was  a  world-wide  prayer 
that  his  beneficent  character  might  continue  to  rule  the  church  for  years 
to  come. 

The  privileges  of  the  year  of  Jubilee  were  extended  through  six 
months  of  1901,  in  order  that  Catholics  everywhere  might  have  full 
opportunity  to  secure  the  indulgences  of  the  Holy  Year.  The  Year 
of  Jubilee  had  begun  on  Christmas  Eve,  1899,  ^^'^^^  ^^^^  ceremony 
of  opening  the  Porta  Santa,  or  Holy  Door,  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome.  Through  the  succeeding  months  the  faithful  were  free  to  surge 
through  the  sacred  portal  and  gain  the  indulgences  held  out  to  them  by 
the  church.  On  December  24,  1900,  the  ceremony  of  closing  the  Holy 
Door  was  impressively  performed.  The  Pontiff,  borne  high  in  the 
scdia  gcstatoria,  entered  the  Holy  Door  while  silvery  trumpet  notes 
pealed  through  the  cathedral.  He  spread  with  a  golden  trowel  a  layer 
of  cement,  upon  which  he  placed  three  gilded  bricks,  bearing  com- 
memorative inscriptions.  Similar  bricks  were  laid  by  some  of  the  at- 
tendant cardinals,  and  the  Vatican  masons  then  fixed  across  the  portal 
a  large  screen,  with  a  cross  in  the  center.  The  final  ceremony  at  the 
door  took  place  on  January  12,  1901,  when  the  opening  was  completely 
bricked  in,  medals  and  parchments  being  placed  in  the  masonry.  Not 
until  the  next  Jubilee  (in  1925)  would  the  door  again  be  opened. 

II 

The  Pope  created  twelve  new  cardinals  in  1901.  They  were  preco- 
nized — that  is,  their  appointments  were  publicly  confirmed — at  a  con- 
sistory held  on  April  15.  The  men  thus  exalted  were  Mgr.  Martinelli, 
Papal  Delegate  to  the  United  States ;  Mgr.  Cavagnis.  Secretary  of  the 
Congregation  of  Extraordinary  Ecclesiastical  Affairs ;  Jilgr.  Tripcpi, 
Under-Secretary  of  State  at  the  Vatican;  Mgr.  Sanminiatelli-Zaba- 
rella,  titular  Patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  Mgr.  Gennari,  Archbishop  of 
Lepanto;  Mgr.  Delia  Volpe,  Major  Domo  to  his  Holiness;  Mgr.  Dell' 
Olio,  Archbishop  of  Benevento ;  Mgr.  Boschi,  Archbishop  of  Ferrara : 
Mgr.  Skrebensky,  Archbishop  of  Prague;  Mgr.  Knioz  de  Kolziesko 
Puzyna,  Archbishop  of  Cracow;  Mgr.  Bacilieri,  Bishop  of  Verona; 
Mgr.  Ribaldi,  Bishop  of  Pavia. 
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The  maximum  membership  permitted  to  the  Sacred  College  of  Car- 
dinals is  seventy.  The  twelve  new  cardinals  brought  the  actual  mem- 
bership up  to  sixty-seven,  forty  of  whom  were  Italians,  seven  French, 
five  Spanish,  five  Austrians,  four  subjects  of  England,  three  Germans, 
one  Portuguese,  one  Belgian,  and  one  American. 

Ill 

Two  incidents  of  the  year  should  be  referred  especially  to  the  policy 
of  the  church  in  temporal  affairs.  One  was  the  somewhat  undiplomatic 
addriess  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  the  Pope.  The  other  was  the  agita- 
tion over  the  enactment  of  the  Associations  law  in  France. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  head  of  the  English  Catholics,  conducted  a 
company  of  English  pilgrims  to  the  Vatican  in  December,  1900,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  address  to  the  Holy  Father  ventured  to  express  the 
hope  that  the  temporal  power  of  the  papacy  might  be  restored.  The 
Italian  press  took  up  his  words  as  a  grave  insult  from  the  premier  Duke 
of  England  to  a  friendly  Power,  Italy,  and  the  incident  was  made  the 
subject  of  an  interpellation  in  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The 
Italian  Ministry,  however,  permitted  the  matter  to  drop.  It  was  recog- 
nized that  the  Duke  had  spoken  only  in  his  private  capacity.  In  Eng- 
land the  Duke's  words  caused  some  irritation,,  which  disappeared  in  the 
national  grief  for  the  loss  of  Queen  Victoria. 

The  attitude  of  the  Holy  See  toward  the  anti-clerical  movement  in 
France  was  passive.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Pope  permitted 
the  French  orders  largely  to  use  their  own  discretion  after  the  passage 
of  the  Associations  law.     (See  page  157.) 

IV 

The  general  anti-clerical  movement  throughout  Catholic  Europe  was 
a  cause  of  considerable  concern  to  the  Holy  See.  Austria,  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal  as  well  as  France,  all  showed  signs  of  growing  hostility  to- 
ward the  authority  of  the  Roman  church,  a  hostility  which  germinated 
ready  enough  in  Socialism.  The  anxiety  felt  by  the  church  on  ac- 
count of  the  growth  of  Socialism  was  manifested  in  the  Pope's  en- 
cyclical on  the  question,  published  on  January  26.  The  Pope  began  by 
recalling  his  two  previous  encyclicals  on  social  questions,  which,  he 
said,  had  led  Catholics  to  devote  their  social  activities  to  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes.  Much  worlc  had  been  done  in  this 
direction.     The  term  "  Christian  Socialism  "  was,  he  said,  incorrect 
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As  to  the  appellation  "  Christian  Democrats,"  which  was  frequently 
applied  to  Catholics  who  devoted  themselves  to  social  questions,  it  had 
been  criticised  by  some  people  as  having  an  ill  sound.  He,  however, 
drew  a  distinction  between  the  two  terms^  and  authorized  *'  Christian 
Democrats."  Socialism,  he  said,  concerned  itself  solely  with  material 
possessions,  always  seeking  to  establish  perfect  equality  and  the  com- 
mon possession  of  goods.  Christian  Democracy,  on  the  other  hand, 
respected  the  principles  of  divine  law  and  aimed  not  only  to  better  the 
material  condition  of  the  people,  but  also  to  increase  their  spiritual  wel- 
fare. He  maintained  that  Christian  Democracy  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Political  Democracy,  for  the  former,  like  the  church 
itself,  could  and  should  subsist  under  varied  political  regimes.  The 
laws  of  legitimate  civil  authority  ought  to  be  respected  by  Christian 
Democracy.  Catholics,  continued  the  Pontiff,  should  continue  to  give 
the  right  kind  of  attention  to  social  questions. 

Socialists  disapproved  of  the  giving  of  alms.  The  Pope  eulogized 
the  practice,  which,  he  said,  served  to  tighten  the  ties  of  social  charity. 
While  helping  others  Catholics  should  act  together  to  preserve  their 
community  of  sentiment  and  effort  They  should  keep  out  of  disputes. 
They  should  shun  sedition  and  revolution,  and  use  their  energies  to 
preserve  social^  peace.  There  could  be  no  reconciliation  between  So- 
cialism and  the  true  Christian  spirit,  the  Pontiff  declared. 

Socialism  was  the  most  difficult  problem  ahead  of  the  Roman 
church.  Socialism  and  the  Church — the  two  were  antipathetic.  The 
Church  stood  for  central  authority;  Socialism  was  against  it.  The 
struggles  in  which  the  Church  in  various  quarters  of  the  earth  was, 
willy-nilly,  to  be  engaged  could  nearly  all  be  traced  to  the  growth  and 
spread  of  principles  which,  if  not  peculiar  to  Socialism,  were  features 
of  its  teachings. 

V 

Catholic  interests  were  active  throughout  the  year.  In  the  United 
States,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  decided  to  permit  Indian  chil- 
dren at  Government  schools  to  attend  private  or  church  schools,  if  the 
parents  desired  the  change.  The  order  to  this  effect  marked  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  a  protracted  effort  on  the  part  of  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries. 

At  the  end  of    1901  the  membership  of   the    Catholic    church    in 
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America  was  given  as  nearly  10,775,000.  There  were  also  more  than 
a  million  Catholics  in  Porto  Rico,  and  more  than  6,500,000  in  the 
Philippines,  besides  thirty-three  thousand  in  Hawaii. 

The  discussion  which  arose  in  England  over  the  royal  declaration 
against  "popery"  has  already  been  noted.  (See  page  152.)  The  ten 
million  Hritish  Catholics  were  indignantly  opposed  to  the  retention  of 
the  old  form.  The  King's  tact  was  evidenced  by  the  way  he  mumbled 
the  oath  when  it  was  administered  and  by  his  subsequent  extension  of 
an  audience  to  the  Catholic  prelates  of  England. 

In  Canada,  the  superior  court  of  Montreal  rendered  in  March  a 
decision  which  reversed  an  old  unwritten  law  as  to  marriage  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  The  court  held  that  the  marriage  of  two  Catholics 
by  a  Protestant  clergyman  was  legal.  Catholics  opposed  this  decision, 
which  was  based  on  the  Canadian  statutes,  guaranteeing  equality  to  all 
religions.  The  former  rule  was  that  no  priest  or  clergyman  could 
marry  two  persons  one  of  whom  was  not  of  his  own  faith. 

The  inauguration  of  the  new  government  in  Cuba  found  the  church 
face  to  face  with  the  problem  how  to  adjust  itself  to  the  new  conditions. 
An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  have  Catholicism  named  in  the 
new  Constitution  as  the  national  church  of  Cuba.  The  United  States 
Constitution  was  the  Cuban  model,  and  the  complete  separation  of 
church  and  state  is  an  essential  feature  in  the  American  instrument. 
Then,  too,  the  Roman  church  had  been  too  thoroughly  identified  with 
Spanish  rule  in  the  island  not  to  carry  certain  distasteful  suggestions  to 
the  independent  Cubans.  But  though  state  aid  was  ended,  the  church 
was  still  powerful  in  its  influence  over  the  mass  of  the  Cuban  people. 
The  loss  of  an  annual  revenue  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  from 
the  Spanish  treasury  was  no  light  matter,  however,  and  the  Cuban 
hierarchy  was  forced  to  dispose  of  property  at  a  loss  in  order  to  carry 
on  its  work. 

The  very  fact  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines  by  the  United 
States  created  a  serious  problem  for  the  Roman  church,  as  heretofore 
noted.  But  aside  from  the  friar  problem,  the  ultimate  satisfactory  set- 
tlement of  which  was  considered  probable  in  view  of  the  conciliatory 
attitude  of  the  Holy  See,  a  vital  question  of  the  future  concerned  the 
work  to  be  done  in  the  Philippines  by  American  Catholicism.  Arch- 
bishop Chapelle,  of  Manila,  the  principal  representative  of  the  church, 
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gave  out  this  suggestive  statement  as  to  his  plans  for  the  Philippines : 
"  First,  I  came  here  to  reorganize  church  affairs  on  American  lines 
and  to  place  the  church  in  a  position  similar  to  the  one  she  holds  in  the 
United  States.  Second,  to  accomplish  this  1  will  do  my  utmost  to  bring 
American  priests  here  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  friars  will  not  oppose 
them.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  be  pleased  if  a  goodly  number  come, 
and  they  promise  to  do  everything  toward  their  maintenance  and  their 
instruction  in  the  character  and  needs  of  the  Filipinos.'* 

Movements  in  the  Episcopal  Church 

In  considering  the  work  of  the  Protestant  churches,  it  is  desirable 
to  take  them  up  in  turn,  omitting  such  as  offer  no  record  of  especial 
interest.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  held 
its  General  Convention  at  San  Francisco  in  October.  Six  new  mission- 
ary districts  were  created:  Porto  Kico  and  \'iques,  Honolulu,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  Cuba,  Hankow,  and  Salina.  Massachusetts,  which 
had  formerly  comprised  a  single  diocese,  was  divided.  Western 
Massachusetts  being  made  a  separate  diocese.  Missionary  bishops 
were  elected  as  follows:  North  Dakota,  the  Rev.  Cameron  Mann: 
Olympia,  the  Rev.  Frederick  William  Keator ;  Phili])pine  Islands,  the 
Rev.  Charles  H.^  Brent :  Hankow,  the  Rev.  James  Addison  Ingle : 
Porto  Rico  and  Viques,  the  Rev.  William  Cabell  Brown.  It  was  left 
for  the  House  of  Bishops  to  appoint  Bishops  for  Salina,  Honolulu, 
and  Cuba. 

The  most  absorbing  question  under  discussion  by  the  convention 
was  the  proposed  Canon  36,  prohibiting  the  remarriage  of  persons 
divorced  for  any  cause  not  existing  before  marriage.  Such  causes  would 
include  insanity,  the  existence  of  a  living  wife  or  husband,  etc.  The 
canon  was  passed  by  the  House  of  I>ishops  and  House  of  Deputies, 
sitting  as  a  conmiittee  of  the  whole,  but  it  was  later  rejected  In-  the 
House  of  Deputies. 

Another  important  question  considered  by  the  convention  was  em- 
bodied in  the  following  amendment,  offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  R. 
Huntington :  **  But  provision  may  be  made  by  canon  for  the  temporary 
use  of  other  forms  and  directions  of  worship  by  congregations  not  in 
union  with  this  church  who  are  willing  to  accept  the  spiritual  over- 
sight of  the  bishops  of  the  diocese  or  the  missionary  district."     'J'his 
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amendment  failed  of  passage  by  one  vote.  At  the  last  moment,  how- 
ever, a  resolution  of  similar  import  was  adopted,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  taken  up  again  at  the  next  convention.  Without  some  such  action 
it  could  not  become  church  law  by  the  favorable  action  of  the  next 
convention,  as  two  successive  conventions  must  act  formally  before 
such  a  change  can  be  made.  The  provision  was  really  one  under 
which  the  church  might  enter  into  something  like  organic  unity  with 
other  Christian  organizations. 

II 

The  ritualistic  controversy  reached  in  1901  a  stage  so  critical  as 
nearly  to  force  the  question  upon  the  attention  of  the  General  Con- 
vention. The  particular  incident  that  intensified  the  dispute  was  the 
consecration  of  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Weller  as  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  the  Dio 
cese  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin,  in  November,  1900.  The  ritual  and 
vestments  used  on  that  occasion  were  so  very  *'  high  church  "  that 
Bishop  Thomas  M.  Clark,  of  Rhode  Island,  the  Presiding  Bishop  of 
the  church,  shortly  afterward  issued  a  disclaimer  of  responsibility  for 
"  the  violation  of  the  rubrics  "  and  "  the  introduction  of  vestments 
having  no  authority  of  use  in  the  church.'* 

The  seven  bishops  who  had  taken  part  in  the  ceremonies  at  Fond 
du  Lac  issued  a  protest  against  Bishop  Clark's  disclaimer,  but  ex- 
pressed their  own  readiness  to  be  tried  for  violation  of  rubrical  and 
canonical  law.  The  point  they  made  was  that  Bishop  Clark,  by  pub- 
lishing an  official  disclaimer  of  the  ceremonies  they  had  employed,  ap- 
parently arrogated  to  himself  metropolitical  authority.  The  seven 
bishops  insisted  that,  if  Bishop  Clark's  action  were  allowed  to  stand,  a 
precedent  would  be  created  by  which  the  Presiding  Bishop  would 
possess  special  jurisdiction.  This  precedent,  said  the  seven  bishops, 
would  be  antagonistic  to  the  former  rulings  of  the  church.  The  real 
question,  then,  was  whether  or  not  the  bishops  stood  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing. Reference  was  made  to  the  celebrated  convocations  of  Canter- 
bury and  York,  in  1534,  which  decided  that  the  Pope  had  no  greater 
jurisdiction  in  England  than  any  other  foreign  bishop.  The  present 
controversy  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States 
was  aroused  for  the  purpose  of  settling  what  was  considered  to  be  a 
somewhat  related  question. 

The  ritualistic  question  in  the  church  of  England  had  also  brought 
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tip  in  that  country  the  problem  of  episcopal  authority.  On  January 
i6  the  English  archbishops  and  bishops,  as  a  result  of  a  meeting  at 
Lambeth,  issued  a  letter  to  the  clergy  on  the  subject  of  obedience.  A 
minority  of  ritualists  had  refused  to  conform  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  regarding  the  ceremonial  use  of 
incense  and  processional  lights;  so  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  all 
excepting  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  put  their  names  to  the  fol- 
lowing declaration : 

"  We  inherit  a  form  of  government  which  has  come  down  to  us 
from  apostolic  times.  The  duty  of  guiding  the  church  is  entrusted  to 
the  bishops,  and  we  cannot  escape  the  responsibility.  All  antiquity  is 
united  in  teaching  that  this  burden  is  laid  upon  them,  and  if  any  doc- 
trine can  be  called  catholic,  it  is  that  the  bishops  have  a  right  to  call 
on  the  clergy  to  follow  the  godly  admonitions  and  submit  themselves 
to  the  godly  judgments  of  those  who  are  set  over  them  in  the  Lord. 
Those  who  refuse  such  obedience  are  practically  setting  up  a  form  of 
government  which  is  distinctly  not  episcopal,  and  they  cannot  claim 
that  they  are  guided  by  catholic  principles  or  treading  in  catholic 
paths."  The  prelates  asked  the  help  of  the  whole  clergy  in  freeing  the 
church  "  from  the  injury  and  discredit  which  she  suffers  when  men  see 
within  her  cases  of  persistent  disregard  of  her  constituted  authorities." 

No  doubt  this  letter  would  have  created  more  of  a  sensation  had  it 
not  been  issued  at  a  time  when,  like  many  another  important  issue,  it 
was  virtually  overlooked  because  of  the  nation's  grief  at  the  loss  of  its 
queen  and  interest  in  the  accession  of  the  new  ruler.  The  unlimited 
episcopal  authority  that  the  letter  claimed  would  seem  to  have  been 
open  to  dispute.  Any  large  controversy  was,  however,  avoided  for  the 
time. 

The   Question   of   Creed  Revision 

The  113th  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  met  at  Philadelphia,  May  15,  and  began  work  by  chos- 
ing  the  Rev.  Henry  Collin  Minton  as  Moderator.  The  most  important 
question  before  the  body  was  what  action  to  take  on  the  question  of 
creed  revision.  The  desirability  of  certain  modifications  in  the 
church's  doctrinal  statements  was  pretty  generally  recognized.  A 
Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  which  had  been 
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appointed  by  the  preceding  General  Assembly,  was  able  to  report  on 
the  third  day  of  the  gathering.  The  presbyteries  had  been  asked  to  de- 
clare whether  they  desired  revision  and,  if  they  did  desire  it,  to  what 
extent  they  Jiought  it  should  go.  The  answers  to  these  queries  were 
tabulated  by  the  committee  as  follows : 

Forty-seven  presbyteries  asked  for  revision;  eleven  asked  for  an 
explanatory  statement;  one,  for  revision  and  an  explanatory  state- 
ment. There  were  fifty-two  presbyteries  which  desired  simply  a  sup- 
plemental statement  of  doctrine.  One  presbytery  voted  for  an  ex- 
planatory statement  and  a  supplemental  statement.  Fourteen  thought 
that  the  solution  should  be  found  in  a  substitute  creed;  another  one 
desired  an  alternative  creed;  six  recorded  themselves  as  in  favor  of 
**  some  change.'*  There  were  only  four  presbyteries  that  gave  nega- 
tive votes  on  all  the  questions,  though  the  vote  of  one  other  presbytery 
was  indecisive.  Fifty  presbyteries  were  in  favor  of  dropping  the  sub- 
ject. Fifteen  American  presbyteries  and  sixteen  foreign  ones  failctl 
to  vote.  The  general  result  was  favorable  to  change,  for  of  the  2^^ 
presbyteries  the  majority  were  for  some  kind  of  amendment  or  re- 
vision, or  supplementary  statement. 

II 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  revision  were  clearly  summarized  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  I  Icrrick  Johnson  during  the  debate  that  attended  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report.  *'  My  first  argimient,"  he  said,  "  is  the  his- 
torical one.  The  men  who  made  it  [the  creed]  were  rarely  gifted  and 
godly.  l>ut  they  were  not  infallible.  They  wrote  in  their  age  and  in 
the  light  of  their  age,  and  hence  they  wrote  some  things  that  have 
since  been  rejected. 

"  ATy  next  argimient  in  favor  of  some  change  in  our  creed  is  drawn 
from  the  numerical  vote  of  the  presbyteries.  Mark  these  facts.  Over 
three- fourths  of  the  presbyteries  voting,  vote  for  change.  Almost  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  presbyteries  vote  for  change.  The  presbyteries  in  for- 
eign lands  vote  six  to  one  in  favor  of  change,  and  four  of  the  six  vote 
for  a  summary.  There  is  where  the  change  is  most  needed,  to  relieve 
our  missionaries  of  the  difficulty  that  confronts  them. 

**  Aly  third  argument  in  favor  of  some  change  in  our  creed  is  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  the  returns  of  the  presbyteries.  Here  are  three 
tMr>o-s  upon  which  153  presbyteries  are  agreed:     First,  that  no  change 
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shall  impair  the  integrity  of  the  system  of  doctrine  contained  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith.  Second,  that  there  shall  be  a  new  section  on  the 
love  of  God  for  all  men,  missions,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Third,  some 
relief  from  the  burden  of  chapters  III.  and  X. 

**  Aly  fourth  argument  in  favor  of  some  change  is  drawn  from  the 
Confession  itself.  There  are  some  things  in  the  Confession  that  ought 
to  be  out  of  it.  Notice  the  arithmetic  exactness  of  chapter  III.,  sec- 
tion 4 :  '  Tliese  angels  and  men,  thus  predestinated  and  foreordained, 
are  particularly  and  unchangeably  designed,  and  their  number  is  so 
certain  and  definite  that  it  cannot  be  either  increased  or  diminished.' 
This  is  mathematics  in  the  realm  of  morals.  .  .  .  Again,  there 
are  some  things  out  of  the  Confession  that  ought  to  be  in.  There  is 
no  formulated  doctrine  of  the  Holy  S])irit  in  the  Confession.  There 
is  no  doctrine  and  duty  of  world-wide  missions  in  the  Confession.  But, 
saddest  of  all,  we  must  confess  that  the  Confession  is  truly  labeled 
when  we  write  across  its  title  page,  '  The  gospel  for  the  elect  only.'  I 
do  not  for  one  moment  arraign  the  doctrine  of  election.  I  believe  in 
it  and  in  all  the  issues  of  it.  But  to  shut  it  up  to  the  elect  is  to  take 
away  something  of  its  great  glory.'' 

in 

The  suggestions  for  change  as  made  by  the  committee  were  adopted 
after  some  amendment  in  this  final  form :  "A.  We  recommend  that 
a  committee  as  provided  by  the  Form  of  Government,  chapter  XI IT., 
section  3,  be  appointed  by  this  assembly. 

"  B.  We  recommend  that  this  committee  be  instructed  to  prei)are 
and  to  submit  to  the  next  (ieneral  Assembly,  for  such  disposition  as 
may  be  judged  to  be  wise,  a  brief  statement  of  the  Reformed  Faith, 
expressed,  as  far  as  possible,  in  untechnical  terms.  The  said  state- 
ment is  to  be  prepared  with  a  view  to  its  being  employed  to  give  in- 
formation and  a  better  understanding  of  our  doctrinal  beliefs  and  not 
with  a  view  to  its  becoming  a  substitute  for  or  an  alternative  of  our 
Confession  of  Faith. 

'*  C.  We  further  recommend  that  this  committee  be  instructed  to 
prepare  amendments  to  chapter  III.,  chapter  X..  section  3;  chapter 
XVT.,  section  7;  chapter  XXTI.,  section  3;  and  chapter  XXV.,  section 
6.  of  our  Confession  of  Faith,  either  by  modification  of  the  text  or  by 
declaratory  statement,  but  so  far  as  possible  by  declaratory  statement. 
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SO  as  more  clearly  to  express  the  mind  of  the  church,  with  additional 
statements  concerning  the  love  of  God  for  all  men,  missions,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit.  It  being  imderstood  that  the  revision  shall  in  no  way 
impair  the  integrity  of  the  system  of  doctrine  set  forth  in  our  Confes- 
sion and  taught  in  the  Holy  Scripture/' 

Among  other  problems  before  the  General  Assembly  was  ,the  neces- 
sary action  upon  a  report  urging  the  creation  of  a  permanent  judicial 
tribunal  for  the  church.  The  plan  as  approved  by  the  Assembly  and 
sent  down  to  the  presbyteries  for  adoption,  provided  for  a  standing 
commission  of  fifteen — eight  ministers  and  seven  elders.  This  com- 
mission was  to  act  as  a  court  of  final  jurisdiction. 

Ecumenical   Conference 

The  various  Methodist  bodies  throughout  the  world  joined  in  their 
third  Ecumenical  Conference,  September  4-18.  Nearly  five  hundred 
delegates  attended  the  sessions,  which  were  held  in  John  Wesley's  old 
church,  City  Road  Chapel,  London.  The  Conference  had  no  execu- 
tive or  legislative  authority ;  its  work  was  one  of  friendly  intercourse 
and  enlightenment,  of  mutual  suggestions.  The  sermons  and  ad- 
dresses dealt  with  the  state  of  Methodism  in  different  countries.  Sub- 
jects for  controversy  or  dispute  were  excluded,  the  attention  being 
held  to  those  broader  lines  on  which  all  Methodism  was  agreed. 

Indeed,  there  was  considerable  emphasis  upon  the  ver>'  notable 
tendency  toward  Methodist  union,  which  had  been  stimulated  by  the 
virtually  completed  unification  of  the  Methodist  bodies  in  Australia. 
The  Conference  adopted  a  resolution  bearing  on  this  point.  "  Re- 
solved,'* it  ran,  "  that  this  Ecumenical  Conference  rejoices  in  the 
abounding  evidences  of  the  essential  unity  which  pervades  the  Meth- 
odist churches  throughout  the  world,  and  records  with  devout  thank- 
fulness to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  the  accomplishment  of  the 
organic  union  of  the  several  branches  of  Methodism  in  Australasia. 
The  Conference  confidently  anticipates  that  the  Methodist  churches 
will  yet  see  that  such  is  the  divine  will,  and  will  follow  the  example  set 
by  the  Methodist  churches  in  Canada  and  Australasia. 

"That  this  conference  recommends  the  churches  of  the  Eastern 
[or  British]  section  taking  into  serious  consideration  that  the  time  has 
come  for,  at  all  events,  a  partial  union  among  themselves/' 
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II 

Among  the  messages  of  greeting  to  the  conference  when  it  assem- 
bled was  one  from  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  spoke  of  John 
Wesley's  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  some  day  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  might  be  reunited  with  the 
church  which  their  founder  had  never  ceased  to  own.  It  was  felt  that 
this  suggestion  needed  a  reply,  so  the  conference  appointed  the  Rev. 
Dr.  T.  Bowman  Stephenson,  President  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference, 
to  frame  one.  Doctor  Stephenson,  while  expressing  pleasure  at  the 
kind  courtesy  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  pointed  out  certain  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  return  of  the  Wesleyans  to  the  Church  of  England 
fold.  The  Conference,  he  said,  represented  a  family  of  Methodist 
churches  which,  though  they  differed  in  some  non-essential  points  of 
church  government,  were  alike  in  creed,  and  were  in  full  communion 
with  each  other.  Probably  six-sevenths  of  the  Methodists  lived  in  the 
United  States,,  or  in  British  colonies  in  which  there  was  no  establish- 
ment of  religion  by  law.  "  Of  the  remaining  seventh  a  very  large 
majority  would  not  consent  to  part  with  the  perfect  independence  now 
enjoyed  by  the  churches  to  which  they  belong.''  A  greater  difficulty, 
continued  Doctor  Stephenson,  lay  in  the  presumable  unwillingness  of 
the  Church  of  England  "  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the  ministry  and 
sacraments  which  we  possess  and  cherish.  That  being  so,  any  con- 
sent of  ours  to  a  movement  toward  corporate  union  with  the  Anglican 
church  would  be  an  acknowledgment  of  an  invalidity  and  inferiority 
of  our  church  order,  which  our  convictions  would  not  allow  us  to 
make." 

The    Tendency    Toward   Federation 

It  is  natural  that  the  general  impulse  toward  centralization 
should  affect  churches  as  well  as  governments  and  industries.  The  fed- 
eration of  the  Australian  colonies  had  been  followed  not  only  by  the 
union  of  the  Methodist  bodies  in  those  colonies,  but  had  led  the  Presby- 
terians of  the  various  colonies  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  hold 
a  federal  assembly  and  agree  on  terms  of  union.  Certain  hindrances 
arose,  however,  through  reservations  made  by  the  Presbyterians  of 
Victoria. 

In  England  there  was  a  well-defined  movement  toward  non-con- 
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formist  federation.  The  seventh  annual  report  of  the  Evangelical  Free 
Churches  in  England  recorded  that  altogether  about  seven  hundred 
local  councils  had  been  organized,  with  the  object  of  uniting  the  non- 
conformists more  closely  in  evangelical  work  and  of  affording  a  means 
for  common  discussion  of  moral  and  social  problems.  Denominations 
were  not  recognized  in  these  councils;  the  members  passed  simply  as 
Evangelical  Free  Churchmen.  The  English  Baptists  and  Independents 
(or  Congregationalists)  were  also  close  to  union  in  1901.  The  leaders 
of  both  denominations  were  considering  the  question  of  mutual  conces- 
sions such  as  would  be  necessary  before  a  union  could  be  accomplished. 

Heresy   Trials 

The  idea  of  concessions  between  the  various  Christian  sects,  of  seek- 
ing suine  common  base  for  united  action,  suggests  very  naturally  the 
growing  differences  among  Christian  teachers  as  to  what  is  and  what  is 
not  essential.  The  higher  criticism  has  brought  about  increasing  diver- 
gences of  view  among  the  scholars  attached  to  an}  one  denomination. 
The  hard  word,  heresy,  is  not  applied  so  freely  as  it  once  would  have 
been,  but  there  is  no  question  that  the  newer  interpretation  of  the  Bible 
has  resulted  in  a  trying  situation.  Those  who  study  the  Scriptures  in 
the  light  of  recent  evidence  frequently  find  themselves  at  variance  with 
the  established  tenets.  Whether  or  not  this  condition  signifies  a  tran- 
sitional stage  in  Christian  doctrine,  it  would  seem  not  to  have  been 
squarely  faced  as  yet  by  the  rank  and  file  of  Christian  believers.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  divergences  of  view  are  not  allowed  to  hinder 
religious  sympathy  and  cooperation. 

II 
The  circumstances  attending  the  resignation  in  1901  of  Professor 
George  Holly  Gilbert  from  the  chair  of  New  Testament  interpretation 
in  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  were  a  compromissorial  instance. 
Professor  (jilbert's  writings  had  caused  serious  discussion  among  the 
directors  of  the  Seminary,  and  especially  was  anxiety  felt  because  of 
the  doubts  he  cast  on  the  preexistence  of  Christ.  A  year  before,  the 
directors,  dissatisfied  with  his  position,  had  granted  him  a  year  s  leave 
of  absence  to  complete  another  book  on  which  he  was  then  working. 
It  was  thought  that  the  further  rounding  out  of  his  presentation  of  the 
New  Testament  teachings  might  clear  away  the  doubts  that  had  arisen. 
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But  when  the  book  was  ready  the  trustees  found  in  it  no  important 
modifications  of  the  beliefs  that  Professor  Gilbert  had  already  ex- 
pressed. He  helped  the  situation  by  offering  his  resignation,  which 
was  unanimously  accepted. 

He  was  now  left  free  to  preach  in  Congregational  churches  the 
truth  as  he  saw  it ;  but  he  could  not  instruct  the  students  of  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary  in  that  same  truth;  he  could  preach,  but  not 
teach.  The  compromise,  however,  was  doubtless  wise,  since  the  diver- 
gency which  made  the  difficulty  did  not,  perhaps,  affect  fundamental 
questions.  There  is,  moreover,  a  further  reason  for  compromise  in 
such  cases,  because  the  work  of  the  higher  criticism  is  not  yet  done  and 
its  ultimate  results  may  strengthen  rather  than  weaken  many  of  the 
old  beliefs.  When  the  ultimate  results  are  more  definitely  determinable 
it  will  be  the  time  to  decide  upon  the  permanent  place  for  those  who 
follow  the  higher  criticism. 

Ill 

The  difficulties  that  come  out  of  contact  between  students  who  have 
accepted  the  advanced  teachings  and  the  representatives  of  the  older 
tenets  appeared  in  a  remarkable  way  during  1901.  Four  members  of 
the  senior  class  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  (New  York)  were 
refused  ordination  by  the  examining  boards  of  their  respective  denomi- 
nations. Two  were  ruled  out  by  the  Westchester  presbytery,  princi- 
pally because  they  did  not  subscribe  to  the  expiatory  theory  of  the 
Atonement.  The  saving  element  in  the  Atonement  was,  they  main- 
tained, the  moral  influence  of  the  revelation  of  God's  love.  This  view 
may  have  been  held  by  some  of  their  teachers,  but  it  did  not  satisfy 
the  presbytery. 

The  other  two  students  were  refused  ordination  by  associations  of 
Congregational  ministers,  one  at  Worcester,  the  other  at  Elizabeth,  the 
ultimate  difficulty  in  each  case  being  that  the  young  students  appealed 
to  rational  conviction  rather  than  to  the  Bible  in  determining  the 
answer  to  a  disputed  question. 

The   Young  People's'  Movement 

February  2,  1901,  was  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  formation 
of  the  first  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor.  From  the 
single  society  of  1 881,  the  movement  had  spread  until  there  were  60,750 
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societies;  from  a  membership  of  fifty-seven,  the  membership  had  in- 
creased to  3,500,000.  The  leaven  began  its  work  in  one  denomination ; 
in  1 901  it  was  active  in  more  than  forty  denominations.  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies  had,  within  twenty  years,  sprung  up  in  virtually  all 
the  countries  of  the  earth.  Christian  Endeavor  literature  was  now 
published  in  a  score  of  languages. 

The  Epworth  League,  the  young  people's  society  of  the  Methodist 
church,  held  its  fifth  International  Conference  at  San  Francisco,  July 
18-21.  The  League  had  grown  to  a  membership  of  almost  two  mil- 
lions. There  were  21,000  regular  and  7,600  junior  chapters.  Twenty 
thousand  Leaguers  attended  the  Conference.  The  Baptist  Young 
People's  Union  met  in  annual  convention  at  Chicago,  July  25-26,  and 
recorded  a  year  of  progress.  The  examination  papers  sent  in  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  study  of  the  Christian  Culture  courses  numbered  14,576. 
During  the  year  the  debt  of  the  organization — about  $14,000 — which 
had  cramped  its  work  for  several  years,  was  cleared  away.  George 
Miller,  of  Baltimore,  offered  $3,000,  on  condition  that  the  whole  debt 
be  pledged  before  December  i.  The  required  pledges  were  all  made 
before  the  time-limit  expired. 

The  North  American  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  celebrated 
its  fiftieth  anniversary  with  a  jubilee  convention  at  Boston,  June  11-16, 
William  E.  Dodge  being  elected  President.  There  were  about  2,100 
accredited  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Sir  George  Williams, 
who  founded  the  first  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  in  London, 
in  1844,  sent  a  message  of  congratulation,  and  there  were  many  ad- 
dresses by  well-known  public  men.  The  statistics  for  1901,  as  reported 
by  the  International  Committee,  were :  Number  of  associations,  1404 ; 
members  reported,  268,477;  buildings  owned,  391  (valued  at  $22,733,- 
400)  ;  general  secretaries,  1532;  volumes  in  libraries,  523,215. 

Missionary   Efforts 

The  simultaneous  mission  which  was  conducted  in  England  and 
Wales  from  January  28  to  February  6  was  a  suggestive  evangelistic 
feature  of  the  year.  The  revival  was  organized  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Evangelical  Free  Churches,  to  which  there  has  already  been 
some  reference,  and  it  was  the  greatest  evangelical  eflFort  ever  made 
in  the  country.    Daily  meetings  were  held  in  about  two  hundred  places. 
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As  a  result,  some  thousands  of  converts  were  added  to  the  churches. 

The  actual  conversions,  however,  were  thought  by  many  to  be  in- 
commensurate to  the  effort,  though  the  educative  experience  gained 
by  the  workers  was  of  undoubted  value.  It  was  generally  agreed  that 
the  ten-day  period  of  meetings  was  too  brief  to  secure  extensive  results. 
In  many  places  the  meetings  closed  just  as  the  first  signs  of  genuine 
interest  began  to  appear.  It  was  found,  too.  that  the  best  attendance 
was  secured  when  the  meetings  were  held  not  in  the  churches,  but  in 
theatres  and  other  secular  buildings.  The  meetings  proved  most  effec- 
tive when  they  were  held  in  communities  of  wage-earners.  Said  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes :  "  The  man  who  dines  at  night  cannot  work 
up  a  great  passion  for  souls." 

II 

The  dawn  of  the  new  century  found  the  foreign  missions  of  the 
Christian  churches  everywhere  active.  Students  of  the  missionary  sit- 
uation insisted  upon  the  importance  of  the  lessons  gained  from  a  cen- 
tury of  experience.  '  It  had  been  learned,  for  example,  that  the  evan- 
gelization of  foreign  countries  must  ultimately  be  done  for  the  most 
part  by  natives  of  those  countries.  The  work  of  the  missionary  was 
coming  to  be  the  training  of  native  preachers  and  the  organizing  of 
movements. 

A  mission  field  of  great  richness  had  been  opened  up  by  the  Amer- 
ican acquisition  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago.  The  evangelical 
churches  were  quick  to  seek  footholds  in  the  Islands.  In  April,  1901, 
was  formed  the  Evangelical  Union  of  the  Philippine  Islands —  a  union 
of  Protestant  missionary  activities,  which  was  brought  about  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Rodgcrs,  senior  missionary  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  The  idea  of  the  movement  was  to  guard  against 
the  overlapping  of  denominations,  to  divide  the  islands,  as  it  were,  into 
religious  spheres  of  influence.  The  simple  constitution  admitted  to 
membership  in  the  union  "  all  regular  appointees  of  recognized  Evan- 
gelical organizations."  The  management  was  to  be  vested  in  a  cen- 
tral executive  committee,  which  was  to  "  consider  and  make  recom- 
mendations upon  all  questions  referred  to  them  affecting  missionary 
comity." 

The  organization  of  this  union  had  been  stimulated  by  the  partisan- 
ship of  SeiioF  Buencamino,  head  of  that  party  among  the  Filipinos 
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which  favored  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Some  of  the 
Protestant  denominations  were  suspicious  of  the  movement,  and  sur- 
mised that  political  motives  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  interest  displayed 
by  the  Filipinos. 

The  Buddhist  Appeal 

One  of  the  most  curious  outcomes  of  the  Boxer  outbreak  in  China, 
1900,  was  the  issuance  of  a  circular  letter  to  '*  all  the  ecclesiastics  in 
the  world  "  by  the  "  Great  Japan  Buddhist  Union."  This  noteworthy 
document  began  with  a  history  of  Christian  missions  in  China,  leading 
up  to  the  statement  that  "  the  missionaries  are  to  be  held  largely,  if  not 
entirely,  responsible  for  the  present  disturbances,  that  they  have  con- 
stantly assumed  an  obnoxious  attitude,  and  have  thus  brought  upon  the 
religious  world  a  great  disgrace  and  chagrin." 

"  Such  being  the  case,"  continued  the  appeal,  "  we,  the  Buddhists  of 
Japan,  cannot  but  express  our  desire  that  all  the  ecclesiastics  in  the 
world  would,  in  conjunction  with  us,  recognize  the  above  fact — sl  fact 
which  clearly  shows  that  the  missionaries  in  China  have  proceeded  far 
beyond  the  fundamental  principles  of  religion — and  devote  their  ener- 
gies to  formulating  a  plan  by  which  the  suspicion  as  well  as  the  appre- 
hension harbored  by  the  Chinese  against  the  foreign  missionaries  may 
speedily  be  removed.  Unless  such  a  course  be  taken,  how  is  it  possible 
for  them  to  uphold  the  gospel  of  humanity  and  love — ^to  illumine  the 
darkness  with  the  light  of  peace  and  welfare?  Unless  such  a  scheme 
be  adopted  the  four  hundred  millions  of  souls  are  certain  to  degenerate 
into  a  state  of  overwhelming  distress  and  affliction  and  the  East  Asian 
firmament  is  permanently  to  be  darkened  with  clouds  of  disaster  and 
insurrection.  We,  as  disciples  of  Buddha,  can  hardly  restrain  our  fear 
and  lamentation  at  such  a  prospect  when  we  think  of  the  great  truth 
shining  above  and  of  four  hundred  million  souls  groping  below." 

The  writers  of  the  letter  then  submitted  two  proposals.  "  The  first 
is,  that  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  the  world  should  exercise  their 
influence  in  restraining  the  missionaries  in  China  from  proceedings 
which  are  likely  to  create  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  as  to  the 
existence  of  their  secret  connection  with  the  foreign  policies  of  their 
own  countries.  They  should,  for  instance,  be  withheld  from  inducing 
their  own  governments  to  carry  out  schemes  conducive  to  successful 
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aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  China,  on  the  plea  of  persecution 
inflicted — a  plan  frequently  resorted  to  whenever  more  or  less  suffering 
has  been  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  Chinese.  Nor  should  they  be  al- 
lowed to  claim  compensation  for  damages  incurred,  as  they  have  hith- 
erto done. 

"  The  second  proposition  we  have  to  submit  to  our  venerable  breth- 
ren consists  in  withholding  the  missionaries  in  China  from  all  forms  of 
procedure  which  might  possibly  be  regarded  as  disturbing  the  social 
institutions  of  China.  They  must,  in  fact,  be  prohibited  from  any  line 
of  conduct  subversive  of  the  ancient  customs  and  manners  of  China, 
or  derogatory  to  her  laws,  or  liable  to  be  recognized  as  producing  abuses 
of  misapprehension  through  partiality  displayed  toward  the  converts 
as  against  non-believers — proceedings  which  can  in  no  way  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  legitimate  doctrine  of  religion.  True,  the  Chinese  civili- 
zation is  as  yet  rudimentary,  and  improvements  may,  in  many  respects, 
be  necessary  in  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  country.  Still,  nothing 
can  be  a  greater  mistake  on  the  part  of  foreigners  than  to  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  whole  organization  at  one  blow  with  a  view  to  substi- 
tuting their  own  customs." 

II 

Recognition  of  the  dangers  which  were  likely  to  arise  out  of  the 
relations  of  Christian  missionaries  with  the  Chinese  was  not  peculiar 
to  the  Buddhist  observers.  Many  Christian  students  of  the  missionary 
situation  had  made  note  of  the  troublesome  difficulties.  But  the  sug- 
gestion that  missionaries  should  not  possess  the  rights,  such  as  indem- 
nification for  losses,  which  belonged  to  other  foreign  residents,  was  one 
not  to  be  entertained  by  any  missionary  society. 

A  conference  of  the  Protestant  foreign  missionary  societies  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  framed  a  reply  to  the  Buddhist  circular. 
These  American  representatives  of  Christian  activities  believed  that 
the  circular  was  a  disguised  polemic;  that  its  hidden  motive  was  to 
present  Buddhism  as  a  religion  of  higher  moral  tone  than  Christianity. 
The  reply,  therefore,  embodied  no  compliments  to  Buddhism,  though  it 
accepted  the  good  words  which  the  Buddhists  oflFered  to  Christianity. 

The  Americans  first  cleared  their  own  missionaries  from  the  charge 
of  meddling  with  foreign  policy.  Then  the  Buddhists  were  informed 
that  the  American  missionaries  were  not  self-seekers ;  that  the  uprising 
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in  China  was  not  due  to  them ;  that  the  Boxers  attacked  them  not  be- 
cause they  were  missionaries,  but  because  they  were  foreigners.  Argu- 
ments were  presented  in  favor  of  the  collection  of  moderate  indemnities 
for  losses  suffered  through  the  Boxer  rebellion  and  other  outrages.  In 
conclusion  the  reply  condemned  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  allied  armies.  The  suggestion  was  made,  moreover,  that  "  the 
Boxer  society  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a  Buddhist  organization." 

Regret  was  expressed  that  the  authors  of  the  Buddhist  circular  had 
**  failed  to  note  the  marked  difference  between  the  methods  used  by  the , 
American  missionaries  and  some  others  " — which  apparently  was  aimed 
at  the  Roman  Catholics.  Also  the  Buddhists  were  asked  to  study  the 
history  of  the  last  hundred  years  in  China,  which  would  show  "  how 
uncharitable  is  your  '  belief '  that  '  the  errors  of  judgment  into  which 
the  Chinese  have  fallen  are  in  many  respects  attributable  to  the 
missionaries.' " 

In  many  quarters  the  tone  of  the  American  reply  was  condemned 
for  its  bluntness  and  lack  of  cordiality,  a  prevalent  opinion  being  that 
the  Buddhist  circular  should  have  been  taken  at  its  face  value. 

The   Gospel   of  Healing 

The  United  States  is  the  home  of  sects  and  isms,  some  of 
which  are  barely  known  except  to  small  bodies  of  adherents.  There 
are  American  societies  which  profess  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism.  Even 
Babism  has  gained  a'  foothold.  But  the  most  notable  end-of-the-cen- 
tury  religious  development  in  the  United  States  was  Christian  Science, 
which,  in  1900,  claimed  a  million  adherents,  though  its  membership 
(made  up  of  those  who  had  actually  signed  the  church  tenets)  did  not 
appear  to  be  more  than  one  hundred  thousand.  The  census  of  1890  had 
recorded  only  8,700  members.  Three  new  churches  were  dedicated  on 
Easter  Sunday,  1901,  one  of  them,  in  New  York  City,  being  valued  at 
$725,000.  There  were  579  churches  in  1900.  The  "  Mother  Church," 
at  Boston,  had  a  large  non-resident  membership. 

The  rapid  spread  of  Christian  Science  and  the  character  of  its  men> 
bership  (which  included  people  of  means  and  people  of  intelligence) 
was  explained  by  its  gospel  of  hope  for  physical  and  mental  suffering. 
It  was  said  to  have  cured  thousands  of  cases  of  disease  and  sickness, 
and  its  adherents  were  strong  in  its  defense.     On  the  other  hand,  it 
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was  assailed  from  the  outside  as  a  delusion.  But  whatever  the  value 
of  its  contentions,  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  century  it  was  enforcing 
attention  by  virtue  of  its  growth. 

Zionism 

The  development  of  a  national  self-consciousness  among  the  Jews 
during  the  closing  years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  was  strikingly 
manifested  in  the  progress  of  the  movement  called  Zionism.  Among 
the  wealthier  Jews  there  were  apostates,  though  there  were  more,  rich 
and  poor,  who  became  atheistic  or  indifferent.  But  the  mass  of  the 
Jewish  people  felt  a  new  sense  of  racial  unity  and  clung  to  the  old 
faith.  Under  the  leadership  of  Doctor  Theodor  Herzl  they  began  to 
organize  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  Jewish  commonwealth  in  Pales- 
tine. The  plan  was  first  to  secure  the  necessary  rights  and  guarantees, 
and  then  to  send  to  Palestine  the  poor  or  homeless  Jews  while  their 
more  prosperous  fellows  remained  in  the  homes  of  their  adoption. 
Gradually  in  this  way  the  commonwealth  was  to  be  built  up. 

The  Zionist  conference,  which  began  its  sessions  at  Basle,  Switzer- 
land, December  26,  1901,  had  not  been  fully  reported  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  But  among  the  earlier  addresses  that  of  Max  Nordau  may  be 
summarized.  The  Jews,  argued  Doctor  Nordau,  should  stop  emigrating 
to  America,  and  the  funds  thus  saved  should  be  used  to  create  a  work- 
ingmen's  cooperative  organization,  which  would  educate  poor  Jews  for 
the  industries  they  had  been  accustomed  to  learn  in  the  sweatshops  of 
London  and  New  York.  Even  the  poorest  Jews  want  to  work,  he  con- 
tinued ;  they  are  not  paupers  in  the  scientific  sense  of  the  word,  though 
the  world  restricts  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  abilities.  Economically 
the  Jew  is  in  the  position  of  a  barbarian,  but  he  has  needs,  created  by 
civilization  and  by  his  religion.  The  Zionist  movement  is  the  protest 
of  a  bondsman — the  claim  of  a  slave  that  he  has  rights  of  equality. 
Self-reliance  and  the  repeopling  of  Palestine  would  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  race.  Doctor  Nordau  also  criticized  the  rich  Jews,  saying 
that,  with  some  exceptions,  the  richer  a  Jew  became,  the  smaller  was 
his  interest  in  the  advancement  of  his  race. 

Babism 

The  introduction  into  the  United  States  of  that  offshoot  of  Moham- 
medanism known  as  Babism  has  drawn  considerable  interest  to  a  hith- 
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erto  little-understood  sect.  In  the  early  nineties  a  Doctor  Kheiralla 
brought  Babism  to  America.  He  gave  a  series  of  talks  about  the  re- 
ligion and  succeeded  in  winning  a  number  of  adherents,  though  the 
American  Babists  soon  split  up  into  various  schisms,  closely  following 
those  which  already  existed  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  In  1901  the  adherents 
of  Babism  were  estimated  at  about  one  million,  of  whom  about  three 
thousand  were  in  the  United  States. 

The  origin  of  Babism  has  been  traced  to  the  Shiites,  the  Mohamme- 
dan sect  which  holds  that  AH,  first  cousin  of  Mohammed  and  husband 
of  his  daughter  Fatima,  was  the  first  legitimate  successor  of  the 
Prophet.  The  other  great  division  of  the  faith — the  Sunnites,  or  "  or- 
thodox Mohammedans  " — accept  the  Sunna,  or  body  of  traditional 
laws  and  teachings,  not  contained  in  the  Koran,  but  recorded  by  the 
Prophet's  first  disciples  or  drawn  by  inference  from  the  Koran. 

The  Shiites,  or  at  least  part  of  them,  maintain  that  after  Mohammed 
there  were  twelve  Imams  (leaders),  of  whom  eleven  lived  and  died  on 
earth.  The  twelfth — Imam  Mahdi — disappeared,  but  was  expected  to 
reappear  at  the  suitable  time  and  inaugurate  the  Mohammedan  millen- 
nium. Imam  Mahdi,  who  was  lost  to  mortal  eyes  in  the  year  940  A.D., 
continued  to  communicate  with  the  Mohammedans  through  chosen  men 
who  were  called  Bab,  or  Gate.  There  were  four  of  these  Babs.  After 
the  death  of  the  fourth  no  more  was  heard  from  Imam  Mahdi  for  many 
hundred  years. 

Early  in  the  last  century  a  young  man  named  Mirza  Ali  Mohammed 
announced  himself  as  a  new  Bab.  During  a  ministry  of  six  years  he  de- 
nounced the  immorality  and  worldliness  of  the  Mohammedan  authori- 
ties and  taught  the  importance  of  upright  living.  Put  to  death  by  the 
Persian  Government  in  1848,  he  left  many  followers,  who  shortly  after- 
ward were  driven  out  of  Persia  by  persecution  and  established  a  little 
colony  at  Bagdad.  From  1850  to  1864  the  nominal  head  of  the  Babists 
was  Subh-i-Ezel.  He  was  supplanted  by  his  half-brother,  Beha,  who 
thus  divided  the  Bagdad  colony  into  two  sects  which  warred  upon  each 
other  so  bitterly  that  in  1868  the  Turkish  Government  separated  them, 
sending  Subh-i-Ezel  to  Cyprus  and  Beha  to  Acre. 

Beha  died  in  1892,  leaving  four  sons,  of  whom  the  two  oldest 
founded  rival  sects.  Abbas  EfFendi,  the  oldest,  is  held  by  many  be^ 
lievers  to  be  a  divine  incarnation,  as  was  his  father  before  ♦lim. 
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The   Doukhobors 

In  1901  it  became  apparent  that  the  Doukhobors — that  Russian  sect 
whose  name  means  "  spirit  wrestlers,"  or  "  champions  of  the  spirit," 
and  who  have  frequently  been  called  "  Russian  Quakers  " — would  con- 
sider themselves  persecuted  under  any  form  of  government.  A  few 
years  before,  many  charitable  people  became  interested  in  this  sect, 
because  of  the  sufferings  it  endured  in  Russia.  About  five  thou- 
sand Doukhobors  were  helped  to  emigrate  to  Canada.  The  Canadian 
Government  assisted  in  the  movement,  allowing  to  each  Doukhobor 
family  160  acres  of  land  and  a  small  cash  bonus. 

The  Doukhobors,  sturdy  fanatics  that  they  were,  had  been  perse- 
cuted in  Russia  principally  for  two  reasons — they  denied  the  Czar's 
authority,  and  they  refused  to  perform  military  service  in  time  of  war. 
In  Canada  their  odd  beliefs  made  trouble  for  them  also,  though  they 
were  treated  with  much  patience  by  the  Canadian  authorities.  Their 
principles  were  against  private  ownership  and  against  formal  marriage 
laws.  They  objected  to  taking  up  their  land  individually,  and  asked  to 
have  a  tract  set  aside  for  them  in  the  manner  that  Indian  reservations 
had  been  made.  The  Government  pointed  out  that  individuals,  after 
acquiring  homestead  patents,  could  readily  transfer  their  holdings  to 
the  community ;  but  this  did  not  please  the  Doukhobors. 

Then,  the  Doukhobors  objected  to  taking  out  marriage  licenses,  and 
to  the  restrictions  which  the  law  placed  upon  divorce.  They  saw  no 
reason  in  the  law  requiring  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths,  for, 
as  they  said,  God  knows  who  is  born  and  who  dies,  and  does  not  com- 
mand that  records  be  kept. 

Their  aversion  to  the  shedding  of  blood  was  also  carried  to  ex- 
tremes. They  considered  it  sinful  to  eat  meat.  Going  further,  they 
decided  that  it  was  wrong  to  use  any  animal  product;  so  they  turned 
their  cattle  out  to  graze  without  molestation,  dragged  their  own  plows 
and  wagons,  wore  no  wool  or  furs,  and  made  their  shoes  of  rubber  or 
of  woven  twine.  There  was  something  finely  courageous  in  this  un- 
compromising adherence  to  their  convictions.  But  they  were  out  of  the 
currents  of  culture,  and  it  was  evident  that  they  were  placing  difficul- 
ties in  their  own  path. 
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CHAPTER    VI 
EDUCATION 

The  collegiate  year  1900-1901  was  prosperous  for  American  edu- 
cation. There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  students  at- 
tending the  universities  and  colleges.  The  total  attendance  at  the 
twelve  largest  universities  of  the  United  States,  including  summer 
schools  and  teacher's  courses,  was  nearly  thirty-five  thousand.  Har- 
vard, with  productive  funds  amounting  to  more  than  thirteen  million 
dollars,  had  more  students  than  any  other  single  institution — about 
2,500  undergraduates,  1,780  in  the  advanced  departments,  and  more 
than  1,400  in  the  women's  and  the  summer  departments. 

There  were  several  notable  collegiate  events  during  the  year.  Yale 
observed  elaborately  the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  its  founding; 
the  University  of  Georgia  celebrated  its  centennial,  the  Western  Re- 
serve University  its  seventy-fifth,  anniversary.  Doctor  Daniel  Coit 
Gilman  retired  from  the  presidency  of  Johns  Hopkins  after  twenty-five 
years  of  admirable  service.  President  Carter  of  Williams  College  re- 
tired with  a  record  of  useful  activity.  The  organization  of  the  Wash- 
ington Memorial  Institution  attracted  much  attention  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  near  the  end  of  the  year  announcement  was  made  of 
Andrew  Carnegie's  magnificent  oflFer  of  ten  million  dollars  for  the 
establishment  at  Washington  of  a  great  national  university,  using  the 
word  in  its  most  liberal  sense. 

A    Great  National   University 

By  provision  made  on  March  5,  1901,  Congress  extended  to  "sci- 
entific investigators  and  to  duly  qualified  individuals,  students,  and 
graduates  of  institutions  of  learning  in  the  several  States  and  Territo- 
ries **  the  privilege  of  using  the  scientific  facilities  connected  with  the 
Government  departments  and  bureaus.     The  scientific  investigations 
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conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  were  much  more  ex- 
tensive and  elaborate  than  the  general  public  realized.  For  such  in- 
vestigations and  for  the  application  of  the  results  obtained,  the  Govern- 
ment, it  was  estimated,  appropriated  every  year  more  than  three  million 
dollars.  Many  able  men  were  identified  with  these  branches  of  gov- 
ernmental work. 

The  policy  that  threw  open  the  Government  laboratories,  museums, 
and  libraries,  to  students  was  broad  in  its  possibilities.  But  how  was 
the  opportunity  to  be  extended  to  individuals?  Some  supervision,  a 
central  authority,  would  be  essential.  The  advisability  of  Government 
control  seemed  doubtful;  at  least  it  was  a  question  of  serious  debate 
among  educators. 

The  governing  board  of  the  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences  had 
for  some  time  been  considering  the  feasibility  of  a  national  university. 
In  1900  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consult  with  the  George  Wash- 
ington  Memorial  Association,  a  body  of  women  whose  object  was  "  to 
aid  in  securing  in  the  City  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  increase  of  oppor- 
tunities for  higher  education,  as  recommended  by  George  Washington, 
the  first  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  various  messages  to  Con- 
gress." Under  the  auspices  of  these  two  associations  the  Washington 
Memorial  Institution  was  incorporated  on  May  27,  1901.  Its  formal 
organization  followed  on  June  3. 

II 

The  plan  for  the  Washington  Memorial  Institution  included  few  of 
the  ordinary  administrative  duties  of  a  university.  Its  only  building, 
presumably,  was  to  be  an  executive  center.  It  was  to  have  no  faculty, 
unless  the  Government  scientists  with  whom  the  students  were  to  work 
could  be  so  characterized.  Its  objects  were,  first,  to  publish  the  facts 
as  to  opportunities  existing  for  students  at  Washington ;  second,  to  re- 
ceive and  enroll  such  students  as  should  come ;  third,  to  keep  records 
of  the  work  of  each  student,  and,  if  desired,  to  certify  as  to  any  stu- 
dent's work.  In  a  general  sense  it  was  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  clearing- 
house between  the  Government  departments  and  bureaus  and  the  num- 
erous educational  institutions  of  the  country.  There  were  to  be  no  tui- 
tion fees;  on  the  contrary,  the  students,  it  was  understood,  were  to 
receive  the  usual  salaries  paid  for  work  done  under  Government  aus- 
pices.    Students  working  for  degrees  were  to  be  referred,  with  certifi- 
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cates  of  what  they  had  accomplished,  to  such  colleges  and  universities 
as  they  should  select. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  was  to  consist  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Members  of  the  Cabinet,  the  chiefs  of 
important  Government  bureaus,  certain  other  prominent  officials,  and 
President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University.  The  Board  of 
Directors  was  made  up  of  a  number  of  well-known  college  and  uni- 
versity presidents,  representatives  of  the  Government's  scientific 
branches,  and  several  college  professors  and  regents.  There  were  two 
women  on  this  board — Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  Regent  of  the  University 
of  California,  and  Mrs.  Archibald  Hopkins,  President  of  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Association.  Just  as  Doctor  D.  C.  Gilman 
retired  from  the  presidency  of  Johns  Hopkins  he  was  offered  the  rec- 
torship of  the  new  institution.  His  great  ability  as  an  organizer  was 
expected  to  serve  a  very  useful  purpose  in  this  new  field,  where  his 
duties  would  be  less  Irksome  than  those  involved  in  the  administration 
of  a  university. 

Ill 

The  absence  of  members  of  the  executive  committee  checked  the 
work  of  organization  during  the  summer  and  fall.  A  meeting  was 
called  for  December  7,  but  before  that  date  came,  the  situation  was 
changed  by  Andrew  Carnegie's  offer  of  ten  million  dollars  for  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  of  the  nature  of  a  national  university  at 
Washington. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  details  connected  with  the  acceptance 
and  administration  of  this  great  gift  were  still  unresolved.  The  plan, 
stated  as  yet  only  in  vague  terms,  was  to  place  the  sum  in  the  hands  of 
a  body  of  trustees,  to  be  employed  for  the  furtherance  of  scientific  work 
and  possibly  to  supply  the  needs  of  deserving  students  who  were  en- 
gaged in  original  research.  The  operations  of  the  Carnegie  fund  were 
to  supplement,  rather  than  compete  with,  the  work  of  existing  institu- 
tions of  learning. 

There  was,  however,  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  accepting  the  gift 
Mr.  Carnegie  offered  not  cash,  but  ten  million  dollars'  worth  of  bonds 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  It  was  urged  in  many  quar- 
ters that  the  acceptance  of  Steel  bonds  by  the  Government  would  be 
an  impropriety,  and  it  was  hoped  that  Mr.  Carnegie  would  turn  the 
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bonds  into  cash,  or  Into  United  States  bonds,  so  as  to  remove  this  cause 
of  embarrassment.  Another  possible  solution  was  to  separate  the  fund 
from  Government  control  and  make  its  administration  non-official. 

About  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Carnegie's  offer  became  known,  Mrs. 
Jane  L.  Stanford,  widow  of  Leland  Stanford,  on  December  9  conveyed 
to  the  Leland  Stanford,  Junior,  University  property  worth  about  thirty 
million  dollars.  Of  this  amount  eighteen  million  dollars  was  in  stocks 
and  bonds,  and  twelve  million  dollars  was  in  real  estate.  This  was  the 
largest  single  gift  that  had  ever  been  made  to  education.  The  convey- 
ance was  in  accord  with  Mrs.  Stanford's  well-understood  plans  for  the 
further  development  of  the  university  founded  in  memory  of  her  dead 
son.  She  was,  however,  under  no  legal  obligation  thus  to  complete  her 
large  generosity  to  the  institution.  The  University  already  had  an  en- 
dowment of  sixteen  million  dollars. 

The  Yale  Bicentennial 

The  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Yale  University 
was  celebrated  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  October  20-23.  Besides 
a  throng  of  alumni  there  were  present  292  delegates  from  148  Ameri- 
can and  twenty-seven  foreign  universities  and  colleges.  The  three 
days  were  given  over  to  oratory,  pageants,  and  various  formal 
ceremonials. 

In  his  address  of  welcome  President  Hadley  laid  stress  on  the  dem- 
ocracy of  letters.  The  scene  in  which  his  words  were  spoken  lent 
apparent  contrast  to  the  sentiment  he  expressed,  remarked  one  ob- 
server ;  for  elaborate  robes  and  glittering  orders  caught  the  eye.  What 
President  Hadley  wished  to  express,  however,  was  that  these  honors 
were  open  to  every  man  who  possessed  the  ardor  and  the  patience  of 
the  true  scholar. 

President  Hadley's  address  closed  with  these  words :  "  Ours  be 
the  reverence  of  those  who  have  learned  silence  from  the  stars  above 
and  the  graves  beneath ;  ours  the  tolerance  which  can  *  see  a  good  in 
evil,  and  a  hope  in  ill-success  ' ;  ours  the  earnestness  which  would  waste 
no  time  in  the  discussion  of  differences  of  standpoint,  but  would  unite 
us  as  leaders  in  the  world's  great  movement  toward  higher  standards 
in  science  and  in  business,  in  thought  and  in  life." 

Other  notable  addresses  were  "  Yale  in  its  Relation  to  Law,"  by 
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Thomas  Thatcher,  of  the  New  York  Bar;  "Yale  in  Letters  and  Sci- 
ence,"* by  Doctor  Daniel  Coit  Oilman,  who  had  been  graduated  from 
Yale  with  the  Class  of  1852 ;  and  "  Yale's  Relation  to  the  Public  Serv- 
ice," by  Justice  David  J.  Brewer,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  There  were  addresses,  too,  by  Donald  G.  Mitchell ;  President 
Cyrus  Northrop  of  the  University  of  Minnesota;  N.  H.  Welch;  and 
there  were  sermons  by  noted  clergymen.  The  commemorative  poem 
was  composed  by  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 

Justice  Brewer  said  in  part :  "  We  hear  to-day  many  a  financial 
and  industrial  leader  asserting  that  there  is  no  need  of  a  college  train- 
ing except  for  the  few  who  wish  to  follow  a  merely  professional  life ; 
that  the  time  occupied  in  such  a  training  is  lost  to  him  who  seeks  to 
take  part  in  the  great  industries  of  the  day ;  that  more  wisely  would  it 
be  spent  in  learning  all  the  machinery  and  mysteries  of  organization 
and  business.  These  assertions  have  a  deeper  significance  than  is  ordi- 
narily accredited  to  .  them.  They  are  the  outcry  of  power  against 
equality ;  the  challenge  of  the  forces  which  seek  to  polish  the  material 
to  those  which  aim  at  the  elevation  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual. 
If  the  end  of  life  be  the  mere  perfection  of  the  organization,  the  mere 
building  up  of  colossal  machines  for  doing  work  and  making  money, 
then  it  may  be  that  the  young  man  should  commence  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  learn  all  the  details  of  organization;  all  the  workings  of  the 
machine.  But  surely  the  purpose  of  life  is  broader  and  includes  the 
relations  of  the  individual  as  well  as  of  the  organization  and  the  ma- 
chine to  the  larger  public  and  to  popular  government, 

"  Here,  then,  is  my  answer  to  the  leader  of  the  organization.  The 
organization  may  need  only  one  trained  in  its  workings — ^an  always 
reliable  cog  in  the  machine — but  the  Republic  needs  something  larger, 
stronger,  grander — something  more  than  a  cog.  It  needs  the  educated 
man,  and  that  educated  man  to  whom  organizations  and  individuals  are 
simply  instruments  to  subserve  the  higher  interests  and  glory  of  the 
Republic.  So  it  is  that  in  these  days  of  tremendous  material  activities 
there  is  as  never  before  the  need  for  educational  institutions  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  public  service." 

Other  features  of  the  celebration  were  the  conferring  of  sixty-two 
honorary  degrees ;  the  rendering  of  an  oratorio  and  a  Greek  hymn  com- 
posed for  the  occasion  by  Horatio  Parker ;  the  dedication  of  the  hand-v 
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some  bicentennial  buildings;  a  jollification  in  song  by  young  and  old 
graduates;  and  a  spectacular  torchlight  procession  in  which  under- 
graduates and  alumni  took  part.  There  was  also  the  dedication  of  a 
gateway,  an  entrance  to  the  campus  between  Welsh  and  Osborne  Halls, 
in  memory  of  two  members  of  the  Class  of  1896  who  lost  their  lives 
in  the  Spanish-American  War. 

The  new  directory  of  living  graduates,  which  was  circulated  during 
the  bicentennial,  showed  that,  not  counting  150  who  had  not  been  heard 
from,  the  living  graduates  of  Yale  numbered  11,436,  of  whom  304  were 
in  foreign  countries.  There  were  one  hundred  Yale  graduates  in 
Europe,  io6  in  Asia,  six  in  Africa,  sixty-five  in  Canada  and  Mexico, 
twenty-one  in  Central  and  South  America,  six  in  Australia.  Of  the 
twenty-two  thousand  graduates  whose  names  were  recorded,  about  nine 
hundred  had  held  positions  in  Yale  or  some  other  college ;  about  three 
thousand  had  special  records  for  public  office  or  public  work.  Yale's 
endowment  was  about  six  million  dollars. 

Commercialism  and  Academic  Freedom 

The  echoes  of  a  somewhat  distressing  incident  in  educational  circles 
carried  over  from  the  fall  of  1900  were  frequently  heard  in  1901. 
Professor  Edward  A.  Ross,  who  had  taught  economics  and  sociology 
in  Leland  Stanford,  Junior,  University,  had  been  forced  to  resign. 
Professor  Ross  was  a  bimetallist  and  had  supported  Bryan  in  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1896.  He  believed  in  the  restriction  of  Chi- 
nese immigration.  Also  he  pointed  out  the  tendency  toward  municipal 
ownership  of  public  utilities.  It  was  said  that  Mrs.  Stanford,  the 
patron  of  the  university,  disapproved  of  Professor  Ross's  views,  or  at 
least,  of  his  open  expression  of  them.  She  seems  to  have  become 
convinced  that  he  was  hurting  the  university. 

The  enforced  resignation  of  Professor  Ross  was  in  many  quarters 
objected  to  as  an  endangerment  of  the  principles  of  academic  freedom 
of  thought  and  of  speech.  The  merits  of  the  particular  controversy 
need  not  be  here  adjudged.  A  committee  of  Stanford  alumni  defended 
the  action  of  the  university  authorities.  On  the  other  hand,  Professors 
E.  R.  A.  Seligman  of  Columbia,  H.  W.  Farnam  of  Yale,  and  H.  B. 
Gardner  of  Brown,  who  were  appointed  by  the  American  Economic 
Association  as  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  virtual 
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dismissal  of  Pfofessor  Ross,  submitted  a  report  which  declared  that 
Professor  Ross  had  been  forced  out  of  Stanford  University  because 
Mrs.  Stanford  was  opposed  to  his  economic  views.  The  report  of  the 
economists  closed  with  this  paragraph : 

"  We  are  aware  that,  owing  to  the  failure  of  President  Jordan  to 
give  definite  replies  to  all  our  questions,  there  may  be  important  facts 
with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  a  refusal  to  furnish  specific  information  in  a  case  of  such  im- 
portance— in  which  it  is  charged  that  the  freedom  of  speech  is  at  stake 
— is  itself  a  fact  of  significance,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  much  to  be 
regretted." 

The  effect  of  the  Ross  case  upon  the  faculty  of  Stanford  University 
was  somewhat  demoralizing.  Professor  George  E.  Howard,  the  head 
of  the  history  department,  had  the  temerity  to  defend  Professor  Ross 
before  one  of  the  history  classes.  Professor  Howard  was  then  asked 
to  resign.  Three  other  professors  resigned  out  of  sympathy.  Doctor 
J.  C.  Branner,  at  the  time  acting  head  of  the  university,  made  a  state- 
ment regarding  Professor  Howard's  case,  saying:  "The  question  at 
issue  is  simply  this:  Are  the  professors  in  this  institutron  at  liberty 
to  arraign  the  university  management  in  the  presence  of  their  classes  ? 
If  such  a  liberty  is  looked  upon  as  academic  freedom,  then  I  beg  to  say 
that  such  freedom  (if  that  is  the  word)  is  not,  and  will  not,  be  tolerated 
in  this  institution  so  long  as  it  is  under  its  present  management.  .  .  . 
There  are  here,  as  there  are  elsewhere,  proper  channels  through  which 
all  disagreements  can  be  adjusted  without  overstepping  the  bounds  of 
official  courtesy  and  propriety." 

II 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  Stanford  incident,  if  indeed  it  im- 
plied a  restriction  of  academic  freedom,  was  indicative  of  a  general 
tendency  in  the  educational  institutions  of  the  country.  President 
Hyde  of  Bowdoin  College,  in  a  commencement  address  which  he  deliv- 
ered in  June  at  Boston  University,  marked  a  danger  to  free  academic 
thought  in  the  endowment  of  colleges  and  universities  by  wealthy  mer- 
chants or  manufacturers.  He  argued  that  embarrassment  must  follow 
any  pedagogical  criticism  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  fortune  of 
the  rich  patron  might  depend.  President  Hyde  apparently  had  the 
Ross  case  in  mind.    But  after  all,  gifts  to  education  have  of  late  years 
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been  less  and  less  restricted.  Take,  for  example,  the  University  of 
Chicago,  so  largely  endowed  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  the  head  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  At  the  convocation  of  this  institution  (the 
productive  funds  of  which,  amounting  to  more  than  seven  million  dol- 
lars, were  in  an  intensified  sense  the  earnings  of  commercialism),  held 
in  December,  1900,  President  William  Rainey  Harper  was  able  to 
say  : 

"  Whatever  may  have  happened  in  other  universities,  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  neither  the  trustees,  nor  the  president,  nor  anyone  in 
official  position,  has  at  any  time  called  an  instructor  to  account  for  any 
public  utterances  which  he  may  have  made.  In  order  not  to  be  mis- 
understood, I  wish  to  say  that  no  donor  of  the  funds  to  the  university 
— ^^nd  I  include  in  the  number  of  donors  the  founder,  Mr.  Rockefeller — 
has  ever  by  a  single  word  or  act  indicated  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
instruction  given  to  the  students  of  the  university  or  with  the  public 
expressions  of  opinion  made  by  an  officer  of  the  university." 

The  truth  is  that  the  principle  of  academic  freedom  had  been  ad- 
vanced rather  than  checked  during  the  progressive  educational  benefac- 
tions of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

How  Popular  Education  Pays 

Widespread  popular  education  was  in  a  peculiar  degree  a  develop- 
ment of  the  last  hundred  years.  The  public  school  expenditures  of  the 
more  progressive  governments  increased  very  rapidly  during  the  second 
half  of  the  century.  In  1900  the  amount  expended  upon  public  schools 
of  elementary  and  secondary  grades  in  the  United  States  was  about 
two  hundred  .million  dollars.  This  was  more  than  was  spent  by  any 
other  co\intry,  either  as  a  lump  sum  or  proportionately  to  the  popula- 
tion. It  would  seem  that  a  direct  ratio  exists  between  the  educational 
facilities  and  the  productive  energy  of  a  people ;  also  that  the  extension 
of  education  is  a  strong  factor  in  the  decrease  of  crime.  Education 
stimulates  human  initiative.  Crime  and  illiteracy  are  foster-brothers. 
In  Italy,  where,  according  to  the  figures  for  1896,  the  Government  ex- 
pended only  60,821,220  lire  on  public  schools,  homicide  is  frightfully 
common.  Those  Italian  provinces  in  which  the  percentage  of  educated 
people  is  highest,  report  fewer  cases  of  murder.  Besides  the  larger 
social  returns  from  liberal  educational  expenditure,  the  returns  in  pro- 
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duction — in  other  words,  the  money  returns — are  enormous.  A  statis- 
tician pointed  out  in  1901  that  the  inhabitant  of  Massachusetts  had  a 
productive  capacity  of  $260  a  year  as  compared  with  a  productive  ca- 
pacity of  $170  a  year  for  the  average  inhabitant  of  the  United  States 
as  a  whole.  This  large  excess  in  favor  of  Massachusetts  was  attrib- 
uted to  the  superior  educational  advantages  that  were  extended  to  the 
people  of  that  State.  The  validity  of  the  inference  was  pretty 
well  established  by  a  wnder  use  of  statistics.  It  was  made  clear  that 
education  pays  better  than  any  other  government  investment.  In 
Massachusetts  the  per  capita  rate  paid  out  for  schools  was  $5.07  a 
year — higher  than  the  rate  in  any  other  State.  North  Carolina  had  the 
lowest  rate — $.53. 

II 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  State  the  chief  aim  of  public  education 
is  to  make  good  citizens.  For  this  purpose  the  control  of  educational 
facilities  either  by  the  State  or  by  organizations  in  sympathy  with  the 
ideals  of  the  State  would  appear  to  be  essential.  The  French  Associa- 
tions law,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  preceding  chapters, 
had  its  inception  in  the  belief  that  the  religious  schools,  which  had 
so  much  to  do  with  the  tutelage  of  French  youth,  were  inimical  to  the 
republic.  During  the  Dreyfus  agitation  it  appeared  that  the  army 
officers  were  not  friendly  to  the  republican  institutions.  The  influence 
of  early  training  in  the  schools  of  the  religious  orders  may  have  cre- 
ated this  scorn  of  things  republican ;  at  least  the  republicans  and  radi- 
cals chose  to  think  so ;  and  the  debate  on  the  Associations  law  was  the 
beginning  of  a  movement  toward  the  complete  secularization  of  French 
primary  schools  and  the  establishment  of  a  thorough  system  of  state 
education.  For  the  time  being,  however,  its  operation  was  pretty  cer- 
tain to  create  confusion. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  desirability  of  making  good  Americans — 
or  American  subjects,  if  one  prefers  that  term — coupled  with  the  Amer- 
ican theory  that  the  advantages  possessed  by  one  should  as  far  as  pos- 
sible be  extended  to  all,  the  building  up  of  educational  systems  was  one 
of  the  first  works  undertaken  in  the  dependencies  acquired  by  the 
United  States  through  the  war  with  Spain.  In  Cuba,  in  Porto  Rico,  in 
the  Philippines,  schools  were  established  almost  before  the  war-drums 
had  ceased  to  roll. 
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Cuba  and  the  Philippines 

At  the  beginning  of  the  American  occupation  of  Cuba  the  military 
authorities  faced  the  problem  of  caring  for  the  many  helpless  orphans 
in  Havana.  The  Compostella  barracks  were  turned  into  an  industrial 
school  for  orphans,  various  trades  and  occupations  being  taught,  to 
equip  the  helpless  children  for  self-support.  The  school  was  soon  able 
to  care  for  all  the  orphans  within  its  district  to  whom  its  work  could 
properly  be  extended.  In  1901  it  was  described  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  institutions  of  its  kind  anywhere.  Its  work  was  much 
needed  in  Cuba,  where  girls  and  women  especially  had  formerly  had 
access  to  few  means  of  earning  a  living. 

The  widest  educational  efforts  were  made  in  the  Philippines.  In 
1 90 1  it  was  reported  that  one  thousand  teachers  had  been  employed. 
The  lack  of  a  single  language  common  to  the  archipelago  was  a  hin- 
drance to  the  establishment  of  a  public-school  system.  Spanish  was 
not  spoken  by  as  many  of  the  Filipinos  as  had  been  supposed.  It  was 
decided,  therefore,  to  conduct  in  English  all  primary  education,  even 
from  the  first  year  of  instruction. 

The  general  plan  for  the  system  in  the  Philippines  included  the 
following  features :  A  school  year  of  ten  months ;  four  hours  of  ele- 
mentary instruction  for  children  and  one  hour  of  English  instruction 
for  nsftive  teachers  every  day;  a  four  weeks'  normal  course  for  native 
teachers  at  the  capital  of  each  Province  during  the  vacation  period; 
night  schools  for  adults  in  the  larger  towns ;  as  soon  as  possible  a  high 
school  at  the  chief  city  or  town  of  each  Province ;  the  establishment  of 
agricultural  and  manual  training  schools.  The  subjects  to  be  taught 
in  the  lower  schools  were  the  English  language,  arithmetic,  geography, 
the  history  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Philippines,  general  history, 
penmanship,  bookkeeping,  physiology,  civil  government,  nature  studies, 
and  music. 

II 

The  average  Filipino  child  is  intellectually  quick.  He  acquires  lan- 
guages easily  and  becomes  a  neat  penman  or  draughtsman.  His  mental 
powers,  however,  seem  to  deteriorate  as  he  grows  older,  instead  of 
becoming  stronger.  The  first  years  of  American  education  in  the  Phil- 
ippines were  years  of  experiment  and  developed  little  information  as 
to  the  effects  of  American  culture  on  the  natives.    One  thing  to  bq 
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remembered  was  that  there  were  a  number  of  different  races  in  the 
Philippines,  with  degrees  of  development  varying  from  that  of  the  sav- 
age Negrito  to  that  of  the  fairly  civilized  Tagal.  To  meet  the  needs 
of  all  the  different  races  it  was  clear  that  the  ultimate  school  system 
of  the  Philippines  must  be  highly  complex.  Tagal,  MorO;  Negrito 
would  each  require  a  different  method. 

IIL 

At  the  beginning  the  question  of  the  supervision  of  education  in  the 
dependencies  proved  difficult.  A  suggestion  discussed  with  much 
favor  by  educators  in  1901  was  that  the  National  Bureau  of  Education, 
which  was  a  bureau  of  information  only,  should  be  given  administra- 
tive powers  in  Alaska,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines.  Such  a  plan 
wotild,  it  was  thought,  involve  no  very  elaborate  reorganization  of  the 
bureau. 

What  the  Americans  had  to  build  upon  in  the  Philippines  may  be 
gathered  from  a  description  of  the  public  schools  at  Manila  when  the 
Spanish  regime  ended.  These  schools  were  still  in  use  in  1901,  nearly 
all  of  the  thirty-six  primary  schools  having  antedated  the  American 
occupation.  Frederick  W.  Atkinson,  General  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  Philippines,  wrote  concerning  them :  "  Carts  rumble  past, 
street  hawkers  shout  their  cries,  and  all  the  sounds  of  a  quarreling, 
jostling,  idle  population  burst  into  the  room.  Owing  to  the  habit  of 
studying  aloud  and  the  imperfect  discipline  prevailing,  the  noise  within 
sometimes  rivals  that  without.  Pupils  are  seated  on  forms  or  benches 
about  ten  feet  in  length.  About  two-thirds  of  the  number  are  also 
provided  with  long  tables  or  writing-desks.  In  many  schools  pupils 
sit  on  the  floor. 

"  Eighty-seven  native  teachers  constitute  the  force  of  primary  in- 
struction in  the  City  of  Manila.  ...  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  nominal  graduates,  it  must  be  stated  of  them  that  they  know  neither 
how  to  teach  nor  to  maintain  order.  The  teacher,  with  book  in  his 
hand,  hears  one  pupil  at  a  time ;  the  others  at  the  same  time  are  study- 
ing aloud.  ...  In  some  schools  there  has  been  notable  improvement, 
and  in  the  majority  of  the  teachers  there  seems  a  sincere  desire  to  im- 
prove. Especially  good  have  been  the  results  where  the  native  teach- 
ers have  had  associated  with  them  an  able  and  tactfu!  Anierican  man 
pr  woman  a?  teacher  of  Engligh/' 
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Mr.  Carnegie's  Gift  to  Scotland 

A  great  benefaction,  announced  in  May,  1901,  was  Andrew  Carne- 
gie's gift  of  two  million  pounds  to  the  Scottish  Universities.  The  four 
universities — St.  Andrew's,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Edinburgh — re- 
ceived state  support.  Parliament  appropriated  to  St.  Andrew's  about 
fifty- four  thousand  dollars  a  year;  to  Glasgow,  about  $108,400;  to 
Edinburgh,  about  $129,350.  The  total  number  of  students  in  the  four 
universities  in  1901  was  6,766. 

Mr.  Carnegie's  gift  consisted  of  five  per  cent,  stock  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  producing  £104,000  a  year.  His  stipula- 
tion was  that  one-half  of  this  annual  income  should  be  used  to  im- 
prove and  expand  the  universities  in  the  faculties  of  science  and 
medicine;  also  to  improve  and  extend  the  opportunities  for  scientific 
research  and  to  increase  the  facilities  for  study  of  "  history,  economics, 
English  literature,  and  modern  languages,  and  such  other  subjects 
cognate  to  a  technical  or  commercial  education  as  can  be  brought  within 
the  scope  of  the  university  curriculum."  By  the  terms  of  the  deed  of 
gift  these  improvements  were  to  be  accomplished  "  by  the  erection 
of  buildings,  laboratories,  class-rooms,  museums,  or  libraries,  the  pro- 
viding of  efficient  apparatus,  books,  and  equipment,  the  institution  and 
endowment  of  professorships  and  lectureships,  including  post-graduate 
lectureships,  and  scholarships — more  especially  scholarships  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  research  in  any  one  or  more  of  the  subjects 
before  named,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  the  committee  may  from  time 
to  time  decide." 

The  second  half  of  the  income  was  to  be  used  to  pay  all  or  part 
of  the  regular  tuition  of  deserving  Scotch  students,  sixteen  years  of 
age  or  older,  and  of  students  who,  after  the  age  of  fourteen,  had  spent 
two  years  at  Scotch  schools  which  received  state  aid,  or  at  such  other 
schools  and  institutions  as  came  under  inspection  by  the  Scottish  Edu- 
cation Department.  The  trustees  were  to  be  allowed  considerable 
latitude  in  these  relief  appropriations.  Students  of  exceptional  merit 
could  be  assisted  beyond  their  tuition,  according  to  the  discretion  of 
the  authorities.  What  remained  of  the  income  after  the  named  pur- 
poses had  been  carried  out  was  to  be  applied  to  the  promotion  of  uni- 
versity extension  and  other  edncational  projects. 

There  was  much  frank  criticism  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift.     That  he 
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should  ignore  the  classical  studies  was  regretted  by  matty  educators. 
But  even  the  critics  shared  the  prevailing  feeling  of  gratitude  to  the 
donor  and  admiration  of  his  munificence. 

In  the  spread  of  knowledge  lies  the  hopes  of  the  race  for  con- 
tinued betterment.  Education  is  the  intellectual  commissariat  of  the 
human  army.  There  is  no  more  striking  feature  of  the  time  than  the 
educational  activity  of  the  progressive  nations.  The  secret  of  it  is 
found  in  the  realization  that  the  more  man  knows,  the  more  he  can 
do,  the  farther  he  can  go.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  first  work  under- 
taken by  the  United  States  in  her  foreign  territories,  aside  from  the 
immediate  work  of  pacification,  was  the  provision  of  educational  fa- 
cilities for  the  dependent  peoples.  At  home  there  was  a  constant 
tendency  to  extend  and  elaborate  the  established  educational  system. 
In  other  advanced  countries  the  same  impulse  was  operating.  And 
men  of  large  wealth  who  wished  to  help  their  fellows  could  discover 
no  ultimately  better  plan  for  assistance  than  to  help  people  to  learn 
more. 
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MISCELLANEOUS    SOCIAL    CHANGES 

Radical  critics  of  modern  systems  of  government  may  be  considered 
as  of  two  parties — those  who  think  that  there  is  not  enough  govern- 
ment, and  those  who  think  that  there  is  too  much.  That  sociaHsm  and 
anarchism  are  frequently  confused  in  the  popular  mind  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  both  are  radical.  Socialism,  however,  looks  toward 
the  assumption  of  wider  prerogatives  by  the  State,  while  anarchism 
seeks  a  reduction  of  governmental  functions  until  finally  all  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  is  left  to  individual  responsibility.  This  distinction 
has  been  brought  out  by  intelligent  exponents  of  either  plan.  In  the 
spring  of  1901  Prince  Kropotkin,  the  famous  exiled  anarchist,  lectured 
in  the  United  States  on  the  philosophy  of  anarchism.  He  denied  that 
anarchism  implied  violence.  Anarchism,  he  argued,  was  a  better  rem- 
edy than  socialism  for  the  evils  of  the  present  social  system,  because 
men  lost  in  character  as  they  gained  in  power,  thus  endangering  the 
integrity  of  a  socialistic  state. 

The  idealistic  anarchism  of  Kropotkin  was  too  mild  in  practice  to 
satisfy  the  impatient  "  reds  "  of  the  "  International."  Only  a  few 
months  after  Kropotkin's  lectures  were  delivered  President  McKinley 
was  shot  by  the  rabid  anarchist  Czolgosz.  The  effect  of  this  crime 
was  to  awaken  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  "red  peril,'* 
and  the  methods  of  repression  or  extirpation  which  were  favored  at 
the  moment  were  of  a  sort  to  promise  the  anarchists  all  the  prose- 
lyting advantage  of  martyrdom.  It  was  difficult  to  discover  how  far 
any  attempt  to  suppress  anarchism  should  be  carried.  The  police  can- 
not arrest  a  philosophy.  Freedom  of  thought  is  a  human  right  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

For  that  matter  anarchism  as  a  philosophy  is  too  negative  to  har- 
monize with  the  genius  of  the  Western  races,  and  it  need  not  be  feared 
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except  in  its  occasional  virulent  form.  Socialism  has  much  more  vital- 
ity. At  the  close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  socialism  had  secured 
a  strong  foothold  in  Latin  Europe  and  in  Germany,  and  was  carrying 
out  what  appeared  to  be  a  pre-arranged  program  against  clericalism. 
Extreme  anarchists  are  murderers;  extreme  socialists  are  revolution- 
ists. Moderate  anarchists  content  themselves  with  the  expression  of 
an  ideal ;  moderate  socialists  attempt  to  get  control  of  government  ma- 
chinery so  as  to  develop  their  plans  legitimately. 

Defects   in    Government 

If  the  existing  systems  of  government  were  perfect,  there  would  be 
no  room  for  anarchism,  socialism,  or  any  other  form  of  protest.  But 
not  even  an  ardent  partisan  will  venture  to  assert  that  government  is 
perfect.  New  defects  are  constantly  coming  to  notice.  The  resort  to 
war  as  a  means  of  settling  international  disputes  is  irrational,  unecon- 
omic ;  yet  the  world  has  still  to  find  a  sure  method  of  satisfying  offended 
national  dignity  without  the  sacrifice  of  treasure  and  human  life.  The 
direct  money  cost  of  the  principal  wars  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  has 
been  estimated  at  nearly  eighteen  billions  of  dollars.  The  indubitably 
larger  indirect  cost  cannot  be  determined.  The  burden  of  heavy  arma- 
ments costs  even  more. 

Many  nations  virtually  went  into  pawn  during  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. Even  so*  fertile  a  country  as  Portugal  was  not  able  to  support 
itself,  and  mortgaged  its  industries  in  return  for  needed  foreign  capital. 
From  the  financial  point  of  view  Turkey  belongs  to  pretty  nearly  all  of 
Europe ;  Great  Britain  and  Russia  almost  own  Persia :  China  has  been 
coming  into  the  possession  of  the  great  Powers ;  Portugal  is  practically 
a  fee  of  Great  Britain's ;  while  scarcely  a  country  of  South  America  is 
not  in  the  hands  of  the  money  lenders. 

Local  defects  are  likely  to  be  more  obvious  than  general  defects. 
Municipal  evils  are  generally  first  in  the  attention  of  those  who  work 
for  the  betterment  of  administrative  conditions.  In  1901  there  were 
municipal  awakenings  in  many  cities  of  many  countries.  The  situation 
in  Greater  New  York,  the  second  largest  city  of  the  world,  was  chief 
in  interest. 

The  political  phases  of  the  struggle  in  New  York  between  the  Tam- 
many machine  and  the  forces  of  reform  have  already  been  recorded. 
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The  reform  movement  began  with  the  realization  by  decent  citizens 
that  the  Tammany  regime  had  produced  an  almost  unprecedented  state 
of  municipal  corruption.  The  blackmailing  operations  of  the  police 
had  become  so  audacious  that  they  could  no  longer  be  concealed ;  gam- 
bling and  other  forms  of  vice  were  conspicuous  in  the  city.  The  Tam- 
many officials  governed  in  their  own  interests,  regarding  their  offices 
as  means  to  securing  "  graft,"  which  was  gained  largely  by  making 
gamblers,  thieves,  prostitutes,  and  other  law-breakers  pay  for  police 
protection. 

Representative  members  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
organized  in  November,  1900,  a  body  which  was  called  The  Committee 
of  Fifteen.  The  work  assumed  by  this  committee  was  to  investigate 
gambling  and  the  social  evil  and  to  collect  evidence  to  fix  responsibility 
for  the  bad  conditions;  to  publish  the  results  of  these  investigations; 
and  to  suggest  and  promote  remedies  for  the  evils  discovered. 

The  extent  of  the  useful  activity  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  may 
be  inferred  from  its  first  report,  which  said,  under  the  heading  of 
"  Investigation  " :  "  The  results  thus  far  attained  are,  first,  it  has  been 
shown  conclusively  that  a  committee  of  citizens  can  force  the  police 
to  close  up  gambling  and  poolrooms,  which  they  will  not  close  of  their 
own  motion,  thus  making  it  evident  that  protection  to  these  forms  of 
vice  is  actually  afforded  by  the  authorities ;  second,  the  gambling  busi- 
ness, threatened  and  interrupted,  has  ceased,  at  this  time,  to  be  profit- 
able in  the  city  of  New  York,  either  to  those  directly  engaged  in  it  or 
to  those  who  indirectly  derive  from  it  a  large  share  of  their  income." 

On  the  subject  of  the  social  evil  the  report  said :  "  The  committee 
does  not  feel  that  the  best  interests  of  the  city  will  be  served  by  any 
violent  attempt  to  suppress  the  evil.  The  comrnittee  believes,  however, 
that  there  is  one  aspect  of  the  question  which  must  be  met  vigorously 
and  eflFectively  at  once,  namely,  the  crying  evil  of  the  existence  of 
prostitution  in  tenement-houses.  Investigation  has  proved  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  tenement-house  population,  comprising  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  population  of  the  city,  is  subject  to  the  contaminating 
presence  of  prostitution.  The  actual  condition  is  alarming.  The  or- 
ganized trafiic  in  young  girls  by  the  so-called  cadet  system  is  receiving 
close  attention,  and  has  already  been  rendered  more  perilous  by  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  several  persons  engaged  in  this  traffic/' 
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The  customary  indifference  of  the  people  to  the  details  of  govern- 
ment was  primarily  responsible  for  the  existence  of  corrupt  conditions. 
The  average  citizen  did  not  care  very  much  how  he  was  governed  so 
long  as  what  he  called  his  liberties  were  not  interfered  with  and  so 
long  as  things  looked  well  on  the  surface.  The  committee  offered  a 
plan  to  remedy  this  indifference.  "  There  is,"  said  the  report,  "  one 
practical  recommendation  which  the  committee  is  prepared  at  this  time 
to  present  with  much  earnestness  for  the  consideration  of  the  commu- 
nity. This  is  the  necessity  of  providing  suitable  places  of  meeting 
where  the  people  in  each  neighborhood  can  come  together  and  discuss 
the  evils  that  affect  their  civic  life ;  where  they  may  from  time  to  time 
meet  their  representatives,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  from  them  an  ac- 
count of  their  stewardship,  and  where  remedies  may  be  proposed  and 
discussed.  The  committee  recommends  that  in  each  assembly  district, 
at  least,  one  suitable  assembly  hall  shall  be  built,  which  shall  be  kept 
available  for  the  meeting  of  citizens." 

The  need  of  getting  regular  expression  of  public  opinion  could 
doubtless  have  been  met  through  the  use  of  such  public  meeting  halls 
as  the  committee  suggested.  The  newspapers,  the  only  existing  means 
for  awakening  •  civic  conscience  in  the  masses,  proved  effective  only 
when  the  situation  was  exceptionally  bad.  But  it  was  generally  recog- 
nized that  to  accustom  the  people  to  use  the  proposed  assembly  halls 
would  take  so  long  a  time  that  interest  in  the  plan  could  hardly  be 
maintained. 

Clashing  Nationalities 

The  interests  of  any  single  individual  are  never  exactly  the  same 
as  those  of  any  other  petson.  Hence  it  is  that  all  forms  of  government 
involve  individual  sacrifice  or  compromise  in  behalf  of  the  collective 
good.  The  necessity  of  such  a  compromise  is  self-evident  in  the  case 
of  individuals;  in  the  case  of  different  races  living  under  the  same 
government  the  practicability  of  compromise  is  not  always  so  apparent, 
for  the  divergence  of  racial  interests  often  seems  wider  than  the  diver- 
gence of  individual  interests.  From  this  difference  arise  many  of  the 
race  problems,  such  as  the  conflict  of  nationalities  in  Austria,  in  the 
Balkans,  and  in  the  Far  East,  and  the  negro  question  in  the  United 
States.     The  weaker  race  goes  down  before  the  stronger — that  is  the 
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rule  when  interests  clash,  and  the  only  hope  of  its  amendment  lies  in  a 
possible  development  of  interracial  altruism.  When  the  conflicting 
races  are  of  comparatively  equal  strength  the  struggle  is  bound  to  be 
bitter,  and  sometimes  its  outcome  is  uncertain  for  the  reason  that  the 
elements  of  strength  are  hard  to  define.  Such  a  condition  is  seen  in 
Austria,  where  the  political  and  social  complications  are  too  intricate 
for  present  analysis.  The  negro  problem  in  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, is  a  question  as  to  how  a  strong  race  is  to  deal  with  a  weaker  one. 

The  Black  Race  and  the  White 

The  census  of  1900  corrected  certain  prevalent  misconceptions  re- 
garding the  negro.  It  had  often  been  asserted  that  the  negroes  were 
not  increasing  so  rapidly  as  the  whites,  their  mortality  being  supposedly 
higher.  The  census  returns  published  in  1901.  showed  that  the  pro- 
portion of  negroes  to  the  whole  population  had  remained  about  station- 
ary. In  i860  there  were  four  and  a  half  million  negroes  in  the  United 
States ;  in  1900  nearly  nine  millions.  The  whites,  meanwhile,  had  in- 
creased from  twenty-seven  millions  in  i860  to  nearly  sixty-seven  mill- 
ions in  1900.  From  a  comparison  of  these  figures,  it  appears  that  the 
blacks  increased  one  hundred  per  cent. ;  the  whites  150  per  cent.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  fourteen  million  whites  were  immigrants, 
while  there  were  no  negro  immigrants  to  speak  of,  so  that  the  actual 
white  increase,  like  the  negro  increase,  was  about  one  hundred  per 
cent.  During  the  twenty  years  from  1880  to  1900  the  native  whites 
increased  nearly  thirty-three  per  cent,  by  births;  the  blacks  nearly 
thirty-four  per  cent,  by  births.  About  eight-ninths  of  the  blacks  were 
living  in  the  South. 

The  negroes,  then,  as  pointed  out  in  1900,  were  neither  increasing 
so  fast  as  to  threaten  to  drive  the  whites  out  of  the  South,  nor  were 
they  dying  out,  nor  were  they  migrating  appreciably  to  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Their  statistical  relation  to  American  life  remained 
about  as  it  had  been. 

As  to  the  equipment  of  the  negro  for  competition,  social  and  indus- 
trial, a  report  issued  in  190 1  showed  that  of  male  negroes  more  than 
twenty-five  years  old,  47.3  per  cent,  were  illiterate.  Of  the  foreign- 
bom  white  population  above  the  age  of  twenty-one,  11.5  per  cent,  were 
illiterate.     Only  two  per  cent,  of  white  men.  more  than  twenty-one, 
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who  were  born  in  the  United  States  of  foreign  parents  were  illiterate. 
Among  all  the  white  voters  born  of  native  American  parents  the  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  was  5.8.  The  most  marked  illiteracy  among  male 
negroes  was  in  Louisiana  (61.3  per  cent),  Alabama  (59.5  per  cent.), 
Georgia  (56.4  per  cent.),  South  Carolina  (54.7  per  cent.),  Mississippi 
(53.2  per  cent.).  North  Carolina  (53.1  per  cent.),  Virginia  (52.5  per 
cent.),  and  so  on,  through  the  South  with  decreasing  percentages. 

In  the  North,  with  its  relatively  small  negro  populations,  the  male 
negro  illiterates  were  much  fewer.  The  percentage  in  Massachusetts 
was  about  10;  in  New  York,  11.3;  in  Pennsylvania,  17.5;  in  Kansas, 
28.1 ;  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  26.1. 

II 

The  criminal  propensities  of  the  negroes,  especially  in  the  South, 
were  on  the  whole,  what  might  be  expected  from  a  largely  illiterate 
race,  endowed  with  social  and  political  liberties,  though  only  a  few 
generations  removed  from  savagery.  There  was  one  crime  to  which 
the  more  brutal  Southern  negro  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  addicted — the 
outraging  of  white  women.  That  there  were  every  year  many  cases 
of  rape  by  negroes  was  beyond  denial.  It  was  frequently  asserted  that 
in  remote  parts  of  the  South  a  white  woman  could  not  safely  venture 
away  from  her  house  even  by  daylight.  The  punishment  of  the  crime 
was  customarily  the  summary  lynching  of  the  offender.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  method  of  punishment  had  become  so  common  that  it 
was  resorted  to  not  merely  in  cases  of  rape,  but  to  punish  many  other 
kinds  of  crime. 

There  were  representative  Southerners  who  defended  lynching  on 
the  ground  that  only  by  some  such  swift  and  merciless  action  could 
the  negroes  be  terrified  and  kept  within  bounds.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  unlawful  character  of  "  lynch  law/'  its  brutalizing  influence  on  those 
who  carried  it  out,  and  the  fact  that,  by  denying  proper  trial,  it  un- 
doubtedly sometimes  caused  the  death  of  innocent  persons,  were  unan- 
swerable arguments  against  its  validity.  It  might,  of  course,  be  as- 
serted that  the  very  frequency  of  lynching  was  evidence  of  the  neces- 
sity of  swifter  and  more  condign  legal  punishment  for.  the  crime  of 
rape  than  was  ordinarily  afforded  by  the  courts.  No  white  man  could 
calmly  endure  the  thought  that  a  negro  guilty  of  foul  outrage  might 
escape  punishment  through  the  law's  delays. 
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During  1901  seven  lynchings  were  reported  in  Alabama,  three  being 
for  assaults  on  white  women,  one  for  arson,  one  for  murder,  two  for 
injuring  white  men.  In  Arkansas  there  was  one  lynching  (for  rape), 
and,  in  July,  a  miniature  race  war  occurred  in  Rosston,  Nevada  county, 
where  three  men  were  killed.  Seven  negroes  were  lynched  in  Ken- 
tucky, three  at  Wickliffe,  two  at  Shelbyville,  the  others  singly  at  Paris 
and  Hodgenville.  Lynchings  occurred  at  nine  different  places  in  Lou- 
isiana, in  several  instances  more  than  one  negro  being  killed.  At  Ball- 
town,  in  Washington  Parish,  there  was  a  race  war,  following  the  lynch- 
ing of  a  negro  for  rape,  and  about  ten  negroes  were  killed.  In  Missis- 
sippi there  were  lynchings  at  ten  different  places,  and  in  several  in- 
stances more  than  one  person  was  killed.  Most  of  the  persons  lynched 
were  negroes,  but  a  Canadian  was  hanged  for  killing  his  little  stepson, 
and  two  Italians  were  executed  by  a  mob  at  Erwin.  North  Carolina 
reported  five  lynchings,  all  for  rape.  Governor  Aycock,  in  his  desire  to 
stop  such  lawlessness,  announced  that  thereafter  he  would  offer  a  re- 
ward of  four  hundred  dollars  for  the  arrest  of  each  and  every  partici- 
pant in  a  lynching.  In  South  Carolina  there  were  two  cases  of  lynch 
law.  There  were  at  least  two  unusually  brutal  lynchings  in  Texas. 
The  record  just  given,  though  probably  incomplete,  is  enough  to  show 
the  prevalence  of  this  method  of  dealing  with  negro  offenders,  and 
sometimes  with  white  criminals. 

Ill 

For  many  years  it  had  been  a  general  opinion  in  the  South  that 
negro  participation  in  popular  government  should  be  restricted.  Sev- 
eral Southern  States  had  already  adopted  constitutions  which  practi- 
cally disfranchised  the  colored  race.  The  so-called  "  grandfather 
clause,"  by  which  the  franchise  was  denied  to  illiterates,  excepting 
those  whose  ancestors  had  fought  in  American  wars,  ruled  out  the 
mass  of  blacks.  Alabama,  in  1901,  adopted  a  new  constitution,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  sufficiently  explained  by  the  following  clause  in 
the  platform  previously  adopted  by  the  Democratic  State  Convention : 

"  After  an  experience  of  thirty  years,  affording  every  necessary 
facility  to  qualify  the  negro  for  the  exercise  of  the  franchise,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that,  as  a  race,  he  is  incapable  of  self-government  and 
the  intelligent  exercise  of  the  power  of  voting.  Therefore,  in  the  inter- 
est of  both  races  in  Alabama,  we  favor  the  holding  of  a  constitutional 
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convention  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  right  to  vote  so  as  to 
perpetuate  the  rule  of  the  white  race  in  Alabama."  The  suflFrage  article 
of  the  new  constitution,  which  received  popular  ratification  at  the  polls 
in  November,  allowed  the  franchise  to  all  who  had  served  in  American 
wars  (excluding  Union  soldiers  in  the  Civil  War),  the  descendants  of 
such  persons,  and  all  persons  who  were  of  good  character  and  who 
understood  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

To  the  argument  that  the  disfranchisement  of  illiterate  ne^oes, 
while  illiterate  whites  were  permitted  to  vote,  was  an  injustice,  the 
reply  was  made  that  the  whites,  even  if  illiterate,  had  some  conscious- 
ness of  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  If  they  or  their  ancestors 
had  fought  in  the  wars,  they  were  supposed  to  have  patriotic  instincts. 
Whatever  the  justice  of  negro  disfranchisement — for  that  matter,  what- 
ever the  constitutionality  of  the  scheme — this  fact  was  clear,  that  the 
disfranchisement  clauses  laid  stress  on  the  real,  the  vital,  reason  for  the 
negro's  backwardness — his  illiteracy.  Moreover,  by  taking  away  his 
franchise  on  the  ground  that  he  was  illiterate,  the  negro  was  given  a 
genuine  incentive  to  secure  an  education,  to  improve  his  own  condition. 
Students  of  the  question  saw  the  greatest  hope  of  a  solution  in  the 
wider  extension  of  educational  advantages  to  the  negro,  and  especially 
in  industrial  education. 

v 

Southern  sentiment  did  not  favor  the  "  higher  education  "  of  the 
blacks,  but  it  did  approve  efforts  to  increase  their  industrial  efficiency. 
Hence,  such  work  as  that  done  by  Tuskegee  Institute,  under  the  able 
management  of  the  sensible  negro  educator,  Booker  T.  Washington, 
received  hearty  encouragement  at  the  South  as  well  as  at  the  North. 
There  were  other  strong  educational  movements  for  the  benefit  of  the 
negroes. 

The  argument  for  industrial  education  was  well  stated  in  the  Febru- 
ary number  of  the  Southern  Workman  by  George  T.  Winston,  Presi- 
dent of  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture,  who  said :  "  The 
real  struggle  of  the  negro  race  is  industrial.  It  is  a  struggle  for  bet- 
ter living — for  better  food,  better  clothing,  and  a  better  home ;  for  a 
house  with  more  rooms  than  one,  where  a  family  may  live  together  in 
decency  and  modesty ;  for  better  sanitation  and  better  health,  for  free- 
dom from  debt,  for  skill  in  labor,  for  thrift,  economy,  and  industry. 
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for  opportunity  and  ability  to  earn  two  dollars  or  three  dollars  or  four 
dollars  or  five  dollars  a  day,  instead  of  ten  cents  or  thirty  cents  or  fifty 
cents.  This  is  the  real  race  struggle.  It  was  the  real  struggle  on 
emancipation ;  and  it  will  remain  the  real  struggle  until  the  negro  wins 
it,  and  through  the  victory  rises  to  a  higher  intellectual,  moral,  relig- 
ious, social,  and  political  life ;  or,  until  he  fails  and  slowly  passes  out  of 
life — an  incompetent." 

VI 

Mr.  Washington's  work  at  Tuskegee  was  that  of  a  man  who  as  far 
as  possible  ignored  theories  and  devoted  himself  to  the  practical  im- 
provement of  his  race  by  trying  to  make  it  more  efficient.  Bom  in 
slavery  of  a  slave  mother,  without  knowing  who  his  father  was,  with 
no  early  advantages  of  any  kind,  he  did  not  learn  even  to  read  and 
write  until  he  was  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old.  At  the  clos.e  of  the 
war  his  mother  moved  to  West  Virginia,  where  Booker  went  to  work 
in  the  mines,  later  attending  a  negro  night  school.  He  thirsted  for 
more  knowledge  and  worked  his  way  to  Hampton  Institute,  which  had 
lately  been  opened  by  General  S.  C.  Armstrong. 

After  graduation  he  went  back  to  West  Virginia  and  started  a  negro 
school,  but  in  1879  he  returned  to  Hampton,  partly  as  a  teacher  and 
partly  to  undertake  supplementary  studies.  In  1881  he  was  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  a  colored  school  which  some  Alabama  men  had  de- 
cided to  found  at  Tuskegee.  His  energy,  his  earnestness,  his  untiring 
devotion  here  found  scope.  He  set  at  work  in  the  fields  the  colored 
youths  who  desired  to  study  Greek  or  Latin  or  philosophy^ — who  wished 
to  become  "  doctors  "  or  "  ministers."  He  began  to  solve  the  race 
problem  right  there,  by  instilling  wholesome,  practical  ideas  into  his 
students.  After  twenty  years  of  work  Tuskegee  had  so  far  outgrown 
the  shanty  in  which  it  started  that  it  occupied  forty  or  fifty  buildings, 
had  property  and  endowment  of  almost  half  a  million  dollars,  and  was 
attended  by  some  eleven  hundred  students.  Mr.  Washington's  auto- 
biography, published  in  1901,  was  a  remarkable  human  document — a 
simple,  sincere  record  of  achievement  despite  obstacles  that  had  seemed 
almost  insurmountable. 

The  efforts  of  Mr.  Washington  and  others  who  were  striving  for 
the  same  ideals  had  little  appreciable  eflfect  on  the  mass  of  the 
negro  population.    But,  for  the  time,  the  best  that  Tuskegee  and 
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similar  institutions  could  be  counted  upon  to  accomplish  was  to  train 
teachers  who  would  spread  the  work  and  make  it  felt  by  the  wider 
extent  of  its  operations.  Only  when  such  industrial  education  could 
be  conducted  on  a  large  scale  could  important  general  results  be  ex- 
pected.    It  was  a  matter  of  time,  not  of  method. 

The  problems  of  conflicting  races  are  affected  in  some  instances 
by  emigration  and  immigration.  It  was  long  held  by  a  group  of  publi- 
cists large  enough  to  command  attention  that  the  American  negro 
problem  could  best  be  solved  by  inducing  the  negroes  to  emigrate  to 
Africa.  This  plan,  if  put  in  effect,  would  have  involved  an  evasion  of 
responsibility.  Moreover,  it  was  impracticable,  for  the  negroes  did  not 
care  to  emigrate.  The  United  States  was  the  country  to  which  emi- 
grants chiefly  moved,  believing  that  there  they  would  find  the  larger 
opportunity  they  sought.  It  was  natural  that  the  negro  should  not 
wish  to  leave  the  country  of  opportunity  for  a  dubious  existence  in  the 
still  Dark  Continent. 

Immigration 

The  immigration  problem  presented  in  the  United  States  difficulties 
which  in  some  respects  made  it  almost  as  troublesome  as  the  negro 
problem.  Every  year  a  great  swarm  of  foreigners  poured  into  the 
country,  and  the  swarm  grew  larger  as  the  prosperity  of  the  nation 
increased.  To  look  back  twenty-five  years — immigration  decreased 
from  1875  ^o  1878;  then  increased  until  it  reached  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  a  million  in  1882;  then  decreased  until  1886,  when  it  was 
only  a  third  of  a  million ;  then  increased  until  1892 ;  then  decreased  to 
a  low  point  in  1898.  At  the  beginning  of  the  new  century  the  tide 
of  immigration  was  again  rising.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  years 
immediately  following  every  period  of  financial  depression  the  incoming 
tide  grew  temporarily  smaller. 

In  the  twenty  years  between  1880  and  1900  there  was  a  great 
change  in  the  race  proportions  of  the  immigrants.  In  1882  forty-five 
per  cent,  of  all  the  immigrants  were  Germans  and  Scandinavians ;  nine 
and  one-half  per  cent,  were  Irish ;  only  four  per  cent,  were  from  Italy, 
while  only  six  and  one-half  per  cent,  came  from  Austria-Hungary  and 
Russia.  By  1900  the  proportions  had  virtually  turned  about  The 
Irish  were  now  eight  per  cent. ;  the  Germans  and  Scandinavians,  only 
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eleven.  Italian  immigration  had  increased  to  twenty-two  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  while  forty-six  per  cent,  of  all  came  from  Austria-Hungary 
and  Russia. 

II 

Analyzing  the  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  with  June  30, 
1901,  it  is  found  that  of  the  487,918  immigrants  who  arrived  in  the 
United  States  135,996  came  from  Italy,  113,390  from  Austria-Hungary, 
85,257  from  Russia  and  Finland,  30,561  from  Ireland,  23,331  from 
Sweden,  21,651  from  Germany,  12,248  from  Norway,  12,214  from  Eng- 
land, 7,155  from  Rumania,  5,910  from  Greece,  5,782  from  Turkey  in 
Asia,  5,269  from  Japan,  and  smaller  numbers  from  other  countries. 
The  falling  off  of  the  sturdy  Germans  and- Scandinavians  and  the  cor- 
responding increase  of  Italians,  Austro-Hungarians,  and  Russian  and 
Rumanian  Jews  alarmed  many  observers,  who  concluded  that  the  coun- 
try was  now  affording  refuge  to  the  riffraff  of  Europe.  But,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Russian  Jews,  the  great  majority  of  these  new  Amer- 
icans were  not  slum  population,  but  peasantry.  Few  of  them  were 
riffraff  in  the  sense  of  being  mendicants.  Hordes  of  them  were  igno- 
rant, it  is  true,  but  that  was  little  argument  against  their  ultimate 
effectiveness  as  Americans.  It  seemed  not  impossible  that  the  tide 
from  Southern  Europe  would  bring  to  the  United  States  qualities  which 
after  a  few  generations  of  refining  influences,  might  prove  very  valu- 
able to  American  civilization. 

Ill 

One  of  the  greatest  apparent  difficulties  in  the  problem  was  the 
tendency  of  the  increasing  numbers  of  immigrants  to  huddle  in  the 
cities  instead  of  going  to  the  country.  Italians  who  had  tilled  farms  in 
their  native  country,  when  they  arrived  in  the  United  States  became 
shopkeepers  or  barbers  or  pushcart  men,  or  worked  as  city  laborers. 
Russian  Jews  thronged  into  the  sweat-shops  and  factories.  They  were 
thus  exposed  to  unfavorable  physical  and  moral  influences. 

The  trend  was  to  the  city.  But  that  trend  was,  after  all,  as  notice- 
able in  the  native-born  as  in  the  immigrant :  for  immigration  would  not 
account  for  the  marked  rise  in  city  population  as  compared  with  the 
population  of  the  country  districts.  In  1800  the  cities  (eight  thousand 
or  more  inhabitants)  of  the  United  States  included  210,873  persons, 
or  3.97  per  cent,  of  the  country's  total  population — 5,097,610.     By  1850 
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the  city  population •  was  12.49  P^^  cent,  of  the  total;  by  1870,  20.93 
per  cent. ;  by  1890,  28.64  per  cent. ;  and  the  census  of  1900  showed 
that  the  cities  of  four  thousand  or  more  inhabitants,  together  with  some 
thirty-five  large  New  England  towns,  had  a  population  of  28,049,593, 
or  36.8  per  cent,  of  the  country's  total  population. 

Urban  growth  was  a  feature  of  vital  statistics  in  other  countries  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States.  The  figures  for  the  decade  1881-1891 
will  serve  as  an  illustration.  In  England  the  large  cities  increased 
during  the  decade  28.26  per  cent.;  the  small  cities  and  country-  dis- 
tricts, 8.41  per  cent.  In  Scotland  the  large  cities  increased  10.65  per 
cent. ;  the  small  cities  and  country  districts,  6.68  per  cent.  In  France 
the  increase  of  the  large  cities  was  19.86  per  cent. ;  of  the  small  cities 
and  country  districts  0.05  per  cent. 

IV 

A  sudden  influx  of  Japanese  immigrants  in  1900  aroused  in  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  excluding 
the  Japanese  along  with  the  Chinese.  American  labor  could  not  bear 
competition  with  coolies  of  races  accustomed  to  a  lower  standard  of 
living.  But  to  remodel  the  Chinese  Exclusion  law  so  as  to  name  the 
Japanese  in  the  prohibition  would  have  been  to  offend  the  most  pro- 
gressive of  Eastern  nations  and  a  people  who  had  always  undoubtedly 
entertained  a  sincere  feeling  of  affection  toward  the  United  States. 
Japan  had  a  responsible  and  effective  government,  such  as  China  had 
not.  There  was .  no  reason  to  think  that  the  Japanese  Government 
would  not  have  responded  to  representations  from  the  United  States 
by  checking  the  emigration  of  the  coolie  classes.  It  was  clear,  more- 
over, that  Japan  did  not  desire  to  lose  her  coolies.  She  had  increasing 
use  for  them  at  home,  with  a  likelihood  of  further  occupation  for  them 
on  the  neighboring  coast  of  Asia. 

The  Oklahoma  Land  Lottery 

The  taking  of  new  lands  by  settlers  is  always  a  picturesque  feature 
of  development,  but  seldom  has  there  been  so  picturesque  a  specific  case 
as  appeared  in  the  "  homesteading  *'  of  lands  in  Indian  Territory  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Government  in  1901.  For  two  mil- 
lion dollars  Congress  had  purchased  from  the  Kiowa,  Comanche, 
Apache,  and  Wichita  tribes  a  tract  of  between  four  and  five  million 
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acres  of  fertile  undeveloped  land.  After  retaining  space  for  .a  perma- 
nent Indian  reservation  and  a  tract  for  a  new  national  park,  enough 
land  remained  to  divide  up  into  thirteen  thousand  homesteads  of  i6o 
acres  each.  The  decision  to  give  these  homesteads  to  the  people  was 
followed  by  the  suggestion  that  some  better  means  than  the  old  "  rush  " 
be  found  to  determine  the  distribution.  So  Congress  empowered  the 
President  to  devise  a  better  plan. 

The  "  rush  ' '  of  former  days  was  at  best  unseemly.  Often,  too,  it 
developed  injustice  and  crime.  Thousands  of  prospective  settlers,  hov- 
ering on  the  edge  of  the  promised  land,  awaited  the  legal  moment  to 
enter  and  secure  their  sites,  \vhile  "  sooners,"  who  had  sneaked  over  the 
forbidden  line,  cowered  in  the  brush,  ready  to  appear  at  the  psycholog- 
ical moment  and  gobble  the  most  valuable  claims.  At  the  word  there 
was  a  mad  scramble.  Those  who  drove  wagons  or  rode  horses  dashed 
recklessly  through  the  pedestrians.  The  stronger  often  "  jumped  "  the 
claims  of  the  weaker.  The  spectacle  suggested  a  reversion  to  crude 
brute  force. 

To  change  all  this.  President  McKinlcy  prescribed  a  sort  of  land 
lottery.  During  July  those  who  desired  homesteads  filed  applications 
in  the  land  offices  at  Lawton  and  El  Reno,  and  each  person  whose 
qualifications  were  satisfactory  was  given  a  card,  bearing  his  name  and 
credentials.  In  this  way  165,865  applications  were  filed  for  the  thir- 
teen thousand  homesteads. 

When  the  "  drawing  *'  began,  on  July  29,  the  names,  sealed  in 
numbered,  but  otherwise  unmarked,  envelopes,  were  placed  in  two  large 
box  wheels,  and  were  drawn  out,  one  at  a  time,  by  boys.  The  persons 
whose  names  were  drawn  were  permitted  to  select  homesteads  in  the 
order  of  the  drawing.  The  first  envelope  taken  from  the  wheel  con- 
tained the  name  of  James  R.  Wood,  of  Weatherford,  Oklahoma ;  the 
•second  was  that  of  Miss  Mattie  H.  Beals,  of  Wichita,  Kansas.  Both 
had  registered  for  homesteads  in  the  Lawton  district.  The  drawing 
continued  until  the  thirteen  thousand  homesteads  had  all  been  selected. 

The  Growth  of  Crime 

The  tendency  of  opinion  among  criminologists  seems  to  be  that 
crime  is  on  the  increase,  though  the  point  is  still  debatable.  In  1901 
statistics  were  published  to  show  the  average  annual  number  of  mur- 
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ders  committed  in  the  United  States  during  the  decade  1890-1900.  The 
annual  total  was  almost  ten  thousand.  The  average  for  the  state  of 
Texas  was  1,021 — more  than  one-tenth  of  all  the  murders  committed. 
The  average  for  New  York  was  512 ;  for  Alabama,  461 ;  for  California, 
422;  for  Tennessee.  408;  for  Kentucky,  398;  for  Missouri,  362;  for 
Louisiana,  358.  New  Hampshire's  average  was  9;  Vermont's  6; 
Massachusetts',  96;  Rhode  Island's,  52:  Connecticut's,  73. 

Considered  with  reference  to  comparative  population,  the  combined 
average  of  the  five  New  England  states  was  248,  while  the  average  of 
California  alone  was  422.  \'erniont.  with  a  population  of  350,000,  had 
an  average  of  6;  Nevada,  with  a  population  of  sixty  thousand,  had  an 
average  of  39.  Illinois,  with  a  population  of  5,800,000,  averaged  315 
murders  annually,  while  the  annual  murders  in  Mississippi,  with  a 
population  of  1,650,000,  numbered  317. 

II 

Lombroso,  the  Italian  criminologist,  and  those  who  accept  his  theo- 
ries hold  that  certain  men  are  natural  criminals.  The  shape  of  the 
licad,  the  color  of  the  hair,  the  length  of  the  arms,  they  say,  index  a 
man's  predisposition  to  crime.  In  1901  an  international  congress  of 
criminal  anthropologists  was  held  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  feature  of  the  gathering  was  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the  Italian 
school  with  the  more  conservative,  less  dogmatic  French  school. 

An  Italian  delegate  cleverly  stated  the  Italian  theories  in  a  moderate 
form.  The  fact  that  a  man  was  born  criminal  did  not  mean,  argued 
the  speaker,  that  he  was  "  elected  "  to  commit  crimes.  Environment 
and  education  might  favorably  modify  his  hereditary  disposition.  But 
the  man  of  criminal  heredity  was  most  likely  to  succumb  to  evil  tempta- 
tions, especially  if  he  not  only  lacked  education,  but  was  in  a  condition 
of  poverty  and  a  victim  of  alcoholism.  Therefore,  the  practical  con- 
clusion of  the  Italian  school  was  that  society  should  provide  greater 
opportunities  for  education,  should  lessen  want,  and,  above  all,  should 
remedy  the  drink  evil.  Education  and  prevention  should  be  given  a 
larger  place  than  repression  in  penal  law.  The  physician  should  be  an 
aid  to  the  judge,  and  the  judge  should  be  a  criminologist.  Penalties 
should  be  graduated  not  according  to  the  degree  of  personal  culpa- 
bility, but  according  to  the  degree  of  social  danger  which  the  criminal 
stood  for, 
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Among  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  congress  was  one  presented 
by  M.  Louis  Albanel,  examining  judge  in  the  Paris  courts.  It  stated 
that  children  who  were  guilty  of  legal  offenses  should  be  examined  by 
physicians  before  they  were  submitted  to  judicial  processes,  and  that 
those  who  were  diagnosed  as  '*  degenerates ''  should  be  placed  in  spe- 
cial institutions.  Another  French  delegate  secured  the  adoption  of 
a  resolution  advising  that,  in  criminal  trials,  the  biological  documents 
of  the  accused  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  judge.  The  con- 
gress, after  an  interesting  debate,  voted  to  invite  all  governments  to 
help  check  the  progress  of  alcoholism  by  strict  supervision  of  liquor 
shops,  perhaps  by  the  prohibition  of  certain  liquors  (as  absinthe),  and 
by  taking  over  as  a  state  monopoly  the  production,  or  at  least  the  sale, 
of  alcohol 

Drink  and  Crime 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  relation  between  drink  and  crime. 
Common  observation  is  evidence  of  the  relation,  which  is  further 
proved  by  statistics.  In  Chicago,  in  1901,  the  authorities  changed  the 
order  of  things  by  enforcing  the  law  which  required  that  all  saloons 
should  be  closed  at  midnight.  For  a  week  previous  to  this  enforcement 
of  law  the  total  of  arrests  at  the  principal  police  stations  was  117;  the 
record  of  arrests  during  the  ensuing  week  was  only  seventy.  The 
figures  are  not  sufficiently  extended  to  afford  complete  proof  of  favor- 
able results  in  this  particular  instance,  but  they  serve  as  a  current 
illustration  of  what  has  generally  followed  similar  changes  of  police 
procedure. 

Saloons  and  liquor  shops  cannot  safely  be  kept  open  all  the  time. 
The  better  class  of  saloonkeepers  themselves  are  often  in  favor  of 
midnight  closing.  While  the  question  was  being  discussed  in  Chicago 
a  number  of  saloonkeepers  expressed  the  desire  that  the  law  be 
enforced. 

IT 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  published  in  1901  his 
English  temperance  program  for  the  Twentieth  Century.  He  laid 
stress,  first,  on  the  desirability  of  increasing  the  numbers  of  total  ab- 
stainers. The  practice  of  distributing  liquors  among  the  savage  tribes 
of  Africa  and  other  uncivilized  peoples  was  next  to  be  ended.     The 
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third  step  he  proposed  was  to  secure  the  earlier  closing  of  public 
houses,  and  then  to  enforce  Sunday  closing.  The  prohibition  of  any 
sale  of  drink  to  children  less  than  sixteen  years  old.  the  extension  of 
local  option,  and  a  more  stringent  control  of  publicans  were  other 
planks  in  his  platform. 

Ill 

The  total  abstinence  movement  in  the  United  States  from  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  on  created  a  considerable  sentiment  for  the 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  by  law.  In  a  number  of  States  the 
prohibition  plan  was  brought  to  a  vote  and  in  several  States — Kansas, 
Iowa,  North  and  South  Dakota,  and  the  extreme  Northeastern  States 
— it  was  adopted.  Other  States  took  up  the  plan  of  local  option,  while 
in  others  high  license  was  agreed  upon  as  the  best  means  of  restricting 
the  sale  of  drink.  South  Carolina  later  accepted  the  dispensary  sys- 
tem, a  form  of  State  control. 

It  came  to  pass  that  some  of  the  States  which  had  adopted  un- 
qualified prohibitory  amendments  afterward  made  modifications.  In 
1901  Maine  and  Kansas  were  the  only  States  that  retained  uncom- 
promising prohibition  of  the  ordinary  sale  of  liquor,  and  neither  in 
Maine  nor  in  Kansas  could  prohibition  be  called  thoroughly  successful. 
The  fact  that  in  those  States  the  anti-liquor  laws  were,  not  repealed 
indicated  something  more  than  mere  inertia — showed,  indeed,  that  the 
anti-liquor  feeling  was  still  strong.  But  violations  of  the  laws  were 
common.  In  Maine,  it  was  said,  those  who  desired  liquor  could  always 
get  it.  In  Kansas,  saloons  were  in  many  cities  and  towns  run  in  open 
defiance  of  the  law.  Under  the  form  of  occasional  fines  the  Kansas 
liquorsellers  in  many  places  paid  what  virtually  amounted  to  a  tribute 
to  the  authorities. 

IV 

In  the  town  of  Medicine  Lodge,  on  the  southern  border  of  Kansas, 
lived  a  woman  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Carrie  Nation.  She  was  a  hitter 
opponent  of  the  saloon.  Conceiving  the  idea  that  Kansas  liquor  sellers, 
being  violators  of  the  law,  had  no  rights  in  law,  she  began  a  campaic^l 
for  the  destruction  of  saloon  property.  In  November,  1900,  she  raide<! 
a  saloon  at  Kiowa,  smashing  bottles  and  fixtures.  The  salfjon  men 
were  afraid  to  prosecute  her.  On  December  27  she  wrecked  t!ic  bar 
of  the  leading  hotel  at  Wichita.     Arrested  for  the  offense,  she  was 
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released  on  bond,  and  during  the  ensuing  year  this  and  other  cases 
against  her  in  Wichita  were  dismissed  by  the  courts. 

Meantime  the  now  famous  Mrs.  Nation  toured  the  State,  "  smash- 
ing "  saloons  at  various  places.  A  large  following  rallied  around  her. 
She  started  a  paper;  she  gave  "  lectures  "  in  and  out  of  Kansas.  Her 
campaign  at  Topeka  set  the  State  capital  by  the  ears.  The  contagion 
of  her  example  spread  to  many  Kansas  towns  and  cities  in  which  she 
did  not  personally  conduct  her  campaign. 

While  a  number  of  people  of  excellent  standing  fell  in  with  Mrs. 
Nation's  methods,  the  more  conservative  prohibitionists  repudiated  the 
practice  of  "  saloon  smashing."  Mrs.  Nation  and  her  followers  argued 
that,  since  liquor  selling  was  unlaw' ful  in  Kansas,  any  person  had  a 
right  to  force  a  way  into  a  saloon,  spill  the  liquor,  and  destroy  the 
furniture.  A  young  man  who  helped  her  in  her  Topeka  campaign, 
being  arrested  and  fined,  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State, 
grounding  his  case  on  the  familiar  argument.  The  Supreme  Court 
decided  against  him,  and  after  this  decision  "  Nationism  "  waned.  The 
wrecking  of  saloons  came  to  an  end. 

Mrs.  Nation's  campaign  at  least  proved  that  the  prohibition  law  was 
not  generally  enforced  in  Kansas.  An  inquiry  by  the  State  Temper- 
ance Union  developed  the  fact  that  of  192  cities,  twenty-five  permitted 
saloons  to  exist,  drawing  revenue  from  them,  usually  once  a  month, 
in  the  thin  disguise  of  fines ;  twenty-three  permitted  a  clandestine  sale 
of  liquor,  with,  presumably,  an  understanding  between -the  "joint- 
keepers  "  and  the  authorities ;  fifty-two  were  believed  to  have  secret 
"  liquor  joints,"  which  the  city  officials  did  not  countenance ;  and  ninety-  • 
two,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  had  no  "  joints  "  at  all. 

v 

The  revolutionary  law  under  which  the  Russian  Government  took 
over  the  sale  of  liquor  had,  by  1901,  been  extended  to  all  parts  of 
Russia  except  Moscow,  and  it  was  to  go  into  effect  there  in  1902.  The 
new  regime  was  to  be  established  in  Siberia  in  1903.  The  law  forbade 
the  private  sale  of  spirituous  liquors.  Private  manufacture  was  per- 
mitted, but  the  Government  had  full  cliarge  of  the  sale.  Spirits  were 
taken  from  the  distilleries  to  the  Government  stores ;  refined  in  Govern- 
ment mills ;  and  sold  in  stamped  bottles  at  Government  shops.  Bottles 
could  be  opened  only  in  the  houses  of  the  purchasers.     Persons  caught 
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drinking  on  the  road  or  in  other  public  places  were  punished  by  fines. 
The  Government  announced  that  the  purpose  in  creating  this  State 
monopoly  was  to  improve  tlic  condition  of  the  people,  since  the  drink 
habit  had  become  so  prevalent  among  the  peasantry  as  to  alarm  Rus- 
sian publicists.  Liquor  dealers  in  many  districts  had  theretofore  vir- 
tually enslaved  many  a  mujik  by  selling  him  spirits  on  credit  and  after- 
ward keeping  him  in  debt. 

Charities 

Charitable,  religious,  and  educational  gifts  and  bequests,  each  of 
more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  that  were  either  made  or  completed 
in  the  United  States  in  1901  amounted  to  $110,000,000.  From  this 
total  are  excluded  probably  thousands  of  smaller  sums,  the  appro- 
priations of  cities  and  States  to  various  institutions,  the  regular  con- 
tributions of  religious  denominations  to  benevolence  and  education,  and 
such  relief  measures  as  were  passed  by  Congress.  In  some  cases, 
moreover,  the  value  of  the  gifts  included  in  the  total  is  presumably 
underestimated. 

Andrew  Carnegie,  besides  the  gifts  to  education  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  gave  to  the  city  of  New  York  $5,200,000  to  establish 
branch  public  libraries.  He  gave  also  four  millions  as  an  endowment 
for  disabled  and  superannuated  employes  of  the  Carnegie  Company; 
and  so  much  more  to  colleges  and  libraries  that  his  total  for  the  year 
was  thirty-one  millions,  with  pending  offers  of  several  millions  more. 
In  March  Mr.  Carnegie  announced  that  he  had  retired  from  business 
life.     He  gave  these  reasons : 

"  The  fathers  in  older  days  taught  that  a  man  should  have  time 
before  the  end  of  his  career  for  the  '  making  of  his  soul.'  I  have  always 
felt  that  old  age  should  be  spent,  not,  as  the  Scotch  say,  in  *  makings 
mickle  mair/  but  in  making  a  good  use  of  what  has  been  acquired. 
...  I  can  reasonably  expect  many  years  for  usefulness  in  fields 
which  have  other  than  personal  aims." 

II 

The  twenty-eighth  National  Conference  of  American  Charities 
and  Correction  was  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  May  9-15,  1901.  The 
program  provided  for  sectional  meetings  on  juvenile  reformatories  and 
industrial  schools,  and  on  destitute  and  neglected  children;  reports  of 
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committees  on  saving  children,  aiding  the  poor  in  their  homes,  the 
care  of  tlie  feeble-minded  and  epileptics,  the  State's  handling  of  crime, 
national  legislation  concerning  charities,  and  public  subsidies  for  pri- 
vate charities. 

The  point  of  view  that  had  been  reached  in  caring  for  poor  children 
was  stated  by  Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  in  these  words :  **  Child-saving  work  has  passed  through 
several  stages  and  has  developed  various  methods,  each  of  value  in  its 
place.  Individual  care  in  response  to  direct  appeal  is  the  most  primi- 
tive and  domestic  method.  Community  care  of  helpless  and  abandoned 
waifs  has  long  assumed  the  *  institutional '  form,  a  method  still  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  the  defective,  crippled,  helpless.  Home  finding, 
has  become  popular,  and  national  family  care  has  come  to  be  regarded 
quite  generally  as  the  goal  of  endeavor.  We  readily  admit  that  the 
best  place  for  a  homeless  child  is  a  good  home,  carefully  selected  and 
supervised  with  jealous  vigilance.  But  '  home  finding '  is  patchwork. 
Out  of  a  hundred  thousand  children  in  moral  peril  we  can  at  most 
select  only  a  few  hundred  for  transportation  to  a  new  environment. 
Take  out  of  a  large  city  slum  a  regiment  of  wretched  children  and  the 
slum  remains ;  the  vacant  places  are  soon  filled  up.  It  is  even  a  serious 
question  whether  the  ease  with  which  heartless  parents  can  get  rid  of 
their  offspring  is  not  producing  great  evil  and  misery. 

"  Many  of  our  wisest  societies  are  moving  in  a  new  direction ;  they 
seek  to  save  the  home  with  the  child  and  to  redeem  the  environment 
itself.  Friendly  visiting  and  residence  in  settlements  have  directed 
thought  toward  playgrounds,  vacation  schools,  public  sanitation,  and 
improved  housing  as  essential  means  of  redeeming  whole  districts  from 
depressing  and  demoralizing  tendencies.  Most  neglected  children 
must  remain  where  they  are.  No  one  measure  is  a  panacea.  The 
primary  necessity  is  higher  income  for  the  family;  but  this  will  not 
come  without  higher  standards  of  life,  more  intelligent  cooperation 
of  wage-earners,  more  refined  wants,  greater  industrial  efficiency 
through  technical  education  and  artistic  developments. 

"  Not  less  money  and  labor  is  necessary  for  reformatories,  asylums 
for  defectives,  and  home-finding  agencies ;  but  more  social  cooperation 
in  the  very  complex  and  yet  more  hopeful  task  of  raising  the  whole 
working  class  to  a  higher  line  of  economic  well  being",  and  to  the 
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educational  and  moral  plane  where  orphanage,  desertion  and  crime  will 
become  less  frequent." 

Another  point  of  especial  interest  was  brought  out  by  Francis  H. 
McLean,  General  Secretary  of  the  Qiarity  Organization  Society  of 
Montreal,  Canada.  It  had  often  been  argued  that  public  charities 
tended  to  produce  pauperism,  and  that  other  condition  dreaded  by  the 
student  of  scientific  charity — institutionalism.  Since  there  were  no 
public  charities  in  Montreal,  Mr.  McLean  was  well  qualified  to  analyze 
the  advantages  of  public  relief  in  connection  with  private  relief.  His 
conclusion  was  as  follows : 

"  The  absence  from  the  tax  rates  of  compulsory  benevolence  has 
not  in  any  way  increased  the  generosity  of  the  community  at  large  with 
reference  to  charities  organized  into  societies  or  institutions.  In  Mon- 
treal, as  elsewhere,  the  supporters  of  one  society  are  generally  the  sup- 
porters of  a  dozen  others,  and  no  institution  can  boast  of  a  genuinely 
popular  support.  The  elemental  human  sympathies  which  can  be 
roused  for  helpless  children  and  the  acutely  sick  have  furnished  all  the 
facilities  necessary  for  their  care,  if  not  more  than  necessary.  For 
the  destitute  and  aged  there  are  a  number  of  homes,  but  admission  is 
often  secured  only  after  weeks  and  months  in  delay.  As  for  all  the 
abjectly  miserable  class  of  the  infirm,  and  crippled,  and  those  suffering 
with  chronic  diseases,  and  the  incurables  and  the  blind  and  the  feeble- 
minded and  the  homeless  convalescents  and  so  on,  private  charity  has 
failed  to  do  what  public  relief  does  elsewhere — at  least  assure  a  rough 
shelter  for  all  such. 

"  Private  charity,  so  far  as  it  finds  its  way  into  the  funds  of  institu- 
tions, discovers  its  resources  to  be  almost  consumed  before  it  reaches 
the  lower  grades  of  the  abjectly  miserable.  Take  away  the  place  of 
final  refuge — the  public  institution — and  the  poison  of  weakness  and 
shuffling  inefficiency  and  headless  sentimentality,  which  must  always 
be  guarded  against  in  private  outdoor  relief,  simply  nms  rife,  and,  more 
than  that,  private  charity  finds  its  interests  unwholesomely  centered 
around  elemental  material  problems  of  bread  and  fuel.*' 

The  conference  decided  to  ask  Congress  to  establish  a  separate 
bureau  for  the  scientific  study  of  charity  problems.  The  chief  work 
of  such  a  bureau  would  doubtless  be  to  collect  and  distribute  statistics 
and  other  significant  information. 
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III 

Some  of  the  more  important  charity  legislation  of  the  legislative 
year  1900-1901  should  be  mentioned.  Massachusetts  adopted  several 
enlightened  measures.  One  authorized  the  State  Board  of  Charities  to 
assume  the  custody  of  dependent  children  on  the  written  application 
of  parents  or  guardians,  or  of  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  the  courts  were 
authorized  to  commit  dependent  children  to  the  Board's  custody,  ex- 
cept when  the  municipal  authorities  intervened.  State  care  of  the  in- 
sane was,  after  January  i,  1904,  to  be  made  general  in  Massachusetts, 
the  city  of  Boston  being  excepted.  Under  the  old  plan  cities  and  towns 
took  charge  of  insane  persons.  There  was  also  to  be  established  a 
farm  colony  for  the  quiet  chronic  insane. 

New  Hampshire  forbade  the  factory  employment  of  children  be- 
tween twelve  and  fourteen  years  of  age  during  times  when  the  schools 
were  in  session.  Connecticut  established  the  indeterminate  sentence, 
the  measure  to  affect  the  minimum  term  to  the  State  prision.  The  parole 
of  prisoners  after  the  minimum  term  had  been  served  was  to  be  super- 
vised by  the  wardens  and  directors  of  the  prison. 

Minnesota  provided  for  the  parole  of  life  prisoners  who  had  served 
thirty-five  years,  less  the  time  allowance  for  good  behavior.  But  life 
prisoners  were  not  to  be  paroled  without  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
board  of  pardons.  A  law  was  enacted  restoring  to  full  citizenship 
prisoners  fined  or  sent  to  jail  for  felonies.  Before  the  passage  of  this 
law  the  restoration  had  been  made  to  felons  only  if  they  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  the  State  prison.  In  Illinois  the  juvenile  courts  were  given 
jurisdiction  over  delinquent  or  uncared  for  children  under  the  age  of 
eight  years,  with  power  to  designate  homes  and  hospitals  for  them. 

IV 

The  charity  problem  which  most  often  perplexes  the  ordinary  citi- 
zen is,  "  What  shall  I  do  with  the  tramp  at  my  door?  "  A  publication 
of  the  American  Statistical  Association  in  1901  analyzed  the  methods 
of  dealing  with  vagrancy  in  Massachusetts,  and  threw  considerable 
light  on  the  general  problem. 

In  Massachusetts,  it  seems,  some  towns  and  cities  lodged  tramps 
freely  in  the  common  jail:  others  provided  a  '*  wayfarers'  lodge  "  or  a 
"  tramp-house."  Some  fed  the  tramps :  others  withheld  food  or  made 
the  imwelcome  guest  work  for  what  he  ate.     The  statistics  ran  back 
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to  1899  and  showed  a  record  of  207,081  vagrants  who  had  received 
food  or  lodging  or  both  during  that  year  in  184  cities  or  towns.  Many 
of  these  vagrants  were  probably  entertained  a  number  of  times — a  fact 
which  explains  the  high  total.  The  cost  of  caring  for  them  was  about 
thirty-three  thousand  dollars. 

Sixty-five  of  the  places  included  in  the  report  gave  tramps  shelter 
and  food,  but  did  not  make  them  work.  This  exemption  from  labor 
suited  the  tramps,  and  these  places  did  a  flourishing  free  hotel  business. 
Curiously,  the  tramps  seemed  to  prefer  lodging  in  the  jails  to  occupy- 
ing buildings  which  had  been  especially  erected  or  set  aside  for  them. 
Proportionately  twice  as  many  tramps  visited  the  Worcester  police 
station,  where  they  were  given  only  a  few  crackers,  as  availed  them- 
selves of  the  Springfield  Wayfarers'  Lodge,  where  each  guest  received 
accommodations  and  ample  food  in  return  for  sawing  a  little  wood. 
The  reason  for  this  may  be  that  the  tramp  can  usually  beg  all  the  food 
he  needs,  while  lodging  is  harder  to  get.  It  was  apparent  that  the  best 
way  to  check  vagrancy  was  to  make  every  vagrant  work  for  his  food 
and  his  bed. 

Old-Age   Pensions 

The  pensioning  of  persons  who  have  reached  an  age  after  which 
they  are  supposedly  incapable  of  self-support  is  not  a  new  suggestion, 
but  only  toward  the  end  of  the  century  was  it  put  into  practice  on  a 
scale  that  compelled  public  attention.  Experiments  in  the  British 
colonies  of  Australasia — the  principal  factories  of  social  legislation — 
showed  that  the  pension  plan  cost  much  more  than  had  been  expected. 
In  New  Zealand  it  was  reckoned  beforehand  that  the  payment  of  old- 
age  pensions  would  amount  to  about  eighty  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
The  actual  expenditure  reached  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  In- 
asmuch as  the  pension  was  a  legitimate  right  and  not  a  charity,  about 
every  person  w-ho  had  a  shadow  of  a  claim  to  it  availed  himself  of  the 
provision,  whether  he  needed  the  money  or  not. 

The  colony  of  Victoria  in  1901  found  it  necessary  to  modify  its 
pension  law.  The  maximum  weekly  payment  had  been  ten  shillings. 
The  calculations  had  included  six  thousand  legitimate  claimants,  re- 
quiring an  annual  appropriation  of  seventy-five  thousand  pounds.  But 
the  actual  applications  mounted  very  quickly  to  about  double  the  esti- 
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mated  number,  and  revised  calculations  indicated  that  the  sum  required 
to  pay  the  claims  would  be  likely  to  approximate  three  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  modification  of  the  law  reduced  the  maximum  pay- 
ment to  eight  shillings  a  week. 

Compulsory   Insurance 

Another  method  of  poor  relief  minus  the  stigma  of  charity  is  the 
compulsory  insurance  of  workingmen.  In  plans  of  this  nature  em- 
ployers frequently  bear  part  of  the  burden  of  cost.  Under  the  German 
system,  which  has  been  carefully  elaborated,  the  Government  and  the 
employers  pay  most  of  the  cost,  while  the  workingman  also  contributes 
part,  the  insurance  being  against  three  kinds  of  disability — accidents, 
sickness,  and  old-age  and  invalidity. 

Holland,  under  a  law  dated  January  2,  1901,  to  become  effective  at 
a  date  to  be  determined  later,  provided  for  the  insurance  of  working- 
men  against  accidents  in  connection  with  their  work.  The  whole  cost 
of  the  insurance  was  to  be  borne  by  the  employer,  who  was  for- 
bidden to  compensate  himself  by  deduction  from  the  wages  of  his  em- 
ployes. The  employer  was  to  be  permitted  to  follow  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing methods :  He  might  pay  at  regular  periods  to  the  State  insur- 
ance office  premiums  based  upon  the  amount  of  his  wages-bill  consid- 
ered in  relation  to  the  degree  of  accident-risk  assigned  to  his  trade. 
In  reckoning  the  amount  of  wages  paid  by  an  employer,  average  indi- 
vidual earnings  in  excess  of  $1.60  a  day  were  omitted.  The  second 
method  permitted  to  the  employer  was,  by  depositing  security  with  the 
State  insurance  office,  to  obtain  permission  himself  to  pay  the  pre- 
scribed insurance.  In  the  third  place,  he  might  secure  permission  to 
transfer  his  liability  to  an  insurance  company,  the  company  being  re- 
quired to  place  security  with  the  Government. 

The  compensation  stipulated  in  the  law  included  medical  attend- 
ance, medicine,  etc.  If  the  injured  person  should  be  unable  to  return 
to  work  on  the  third  day,  he  was  to  receive  payment  of  seventy  per 
cent,  of  his  daily  earnings,  the  payments  dating  from  the  day  after  the 
accident  and  continuing  until  his  recovery,  but  not  for  longer  than  six 
weeks.  If,  after  six  weeks,  he  sliould  still  be  unfit  for  work,  he  was  to 
receive,  for  as  long  a  time  as  his  incapacity  continued,  payments  pro- 
portioned to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  his  incapacity,  the  limit  beings 
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in  the  event  of  total  incapacity,  seventy  per  cent,  of  his  daily  earnings. 
If  the  injured  man  should  die,  an  allowance  was  to  be  paid  for  his 
burial  expenses.  Also  pensions,  varying  from  fifteen  to  thirty,  but  in 
the  aggregate  not  exceeding  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  dead  man's  former 
earnings,  were  to  be  paid  to  dependent  relations.  Widows  who  remar- 
ried and  children  who  reached  the  age  of  sixteen  years  were  to  cease 
drawing  pensions.  The  moneys  paid  under  this  law  were  to  be  inalien- 
able and  protected  from  attachment. 

Voluntary  Pensions 

Many  corporations  made  some  voluntary  provision  for  disabled 
employes.  In  railroad  work  especially  there  is  apparent  need  of  such 
assistance,  for  railroad  accidents  are  a  matter  of  public  interest,  since 
the  casualties  are  not  limited  to  employes.  The  railroads  of  the  United 
States  kill  about  seven  thousand  persons  a  year  and  injure  about 
forty-five  thousand  others. 

The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  was  able,  in  1901,  to  look 
back  on  one  year  of  experiment  with  its  voluntary  pension  system. 
The  plan  offered  pensions  at  the  expense  of  the  company  to  all  em- 
ployes whose  records  satisfied  certain  conditions.  All  who  had  been 
employed  by  the  company  for  thirty  years  and  had  reached  the  age  of 
seventy  years  were  retired  on  pensions.  Executive  officers  who  had 
been  appointed  by  the  board  of  directors  were  not  obliged  to  retire  on 
reaching  this  age  limit.  In  the  second  place,  all  employes  who  were 
from  sixty-five  to  sixty-nine  years  of  age,  who  had  been  in  the  com- 
pany's service  for  thirty  or  more  years,  and  who  had  become  incapaci- 
tated, might  be  retired  on  pension  by  the  pension  board.  Faithful  ser- 
vice w^as  thus  given  a  real  value. 

The  size  of  the  pension  depended  on  the  number  of  years  of  service 
and  the  amount  of  pay  received — or,  exactly,  one  per  cent,  of  the 
claimant's  average  annual  pay  for  the  ten  years  preceding  retirement 
was  given  for  each  year  of  service,  so  that  the  pension  was  never  less 
than  thirty  per  cent,  of  this  average  pay.  Some  of  the  pensioners  had 
been  more  than  thirty  years  in  the  company's  service.  One  of  the  first 
had  a  record  of  fifty-three  years.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  there 
was  considerable  satisfaction  with  the  workings  of  the  system.  The  old 
employes  were  pretty  well  provided  for. 
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Housing  the  Poor 

The  housing  of  the  poor  as  a  municipal  problem  has  long  had  care- 
ful study.  The  phases  which  were  in  the  foreground  during  1901  may 
be  noted  here.  The  London  housing  schemes  were  subjected  to  rather 
severe  criticism.  The  County  Council  had  been  given  the  power  to  deal 
with  the  question,  which  was  very  pressing  in  view  of  the  existing 
insanitary  conditions  and  the  overcrowding  of  families.  But,  as  was 
pointed  out  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  by  Charles  Sheridan  Jones, 
while  the  council  displaced,  or  helped  to  displace,  about  fifteen  thousand 
persons,  it  rehoused  only  eleven  thousand,  thus  rendering  four  thousand 
persons  homeless.  By  clearing  crowded  areas,  tearing  down  the  exist- 
ing buildings,  the  council  did  make  some  improvement  in  sanitation. 
But  it  was  a  question  whether  by  leaving  so  many  families  without 
houses,  the  council  did  not  create  new  slums,  since  the  homeless  persons, 
many  of  them,  were  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  already  congested  dis- 
tricts. It  looked  as  if  the  sanitation  of  one  district  had  been  improved 
only  to  make  another  district  insanitary.  In  truth,  the  poor  of  London 
were  suffering  from  a  house  famine.  During  the  year,  however,  the 
council  announced  its  decision  to  buy  225  acres  in  a  northern  suburb, 
and  to  erect  5,770  cottages,  accommodating  42,550  persons.  The  rent 
of  these  cottages  was  to  range  from  six  shillings  to  half  a  guinea  a 
week,  according  to  the  size  of  the  cottage.  The  cost  of  carrying  out 
the  project  was  estimated  at  $7,500,000. 

ITie  municipal  council  of  Berlin  decided,  in  1901,  to  contribute  one 
million  marks  toward  the  construction  of  suitable  dwellings  for  desti- 
tute and  homeless  families.  The  fund  thus  instituted  was  to  be  known 
as  the  "  King  Frederick  Foundation,"  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  the 
first  King  of  Prussia. 

The  corporation  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  presented  an  interesting  re- 
port of  the  operation  of  the  municipal  "  family  home."  This  institution 
was  intended  to  afford  shelter  for  poor  families  which,  through  the 
death  of  husband  or  wife,  were  finding  it  difficult  to  bring  up  young 
children.  A  matron  cared  for  the  children,  leaving  the  heads  of  the 
families  free  to  go  to  their  work  without  anxiety.  There  were  160 
bedrooms,  each  large  enough  to  accommodate  one  adult  and  three 
children.  There  was  a  common  dining-room.  The  rent  of  the  bed- 
rooms varied  between  four  shillings  and  five  shillings  a  week.     After  a 
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year  or  two  of  experience  it  was  found  better  to  extend  the  privileges 
only  to  widowers  with  families,  men  being  more  helpless  than  women 
when  left  alone  with  children.  In  1899  ^^^  home  lost  five  hundred 
pounds;  in  1900,  168  pounds.  In  1901  the  annual  loss  diminished  to 
127  pounds.  A  man  and  three  children  could  be  accommodated  for 
15s.  4d.  a  week. 

The  construction  of  model  homes  for  the  poor  is  not  necessarily  an 
unprofitable  investment.  The  business  validity  of  such  work  was  evi- 
dent in  the  annual  report  of  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company 
of  New  York — which  operated  along  the  lines  of  what  was  called 
"  business  charity.'*  The  company  built  and  rented  model  tenements, 
helping  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  tenement-house  living,  and  at  the  same 
time  earning  a  fair  interest  on  the  investments.  The  report  issued  in 
1901  said  that  two  million  dollars  had  been  invested  and  that  four  per 
cent,  dividends  could  be  paid  after  allowing  for  all  expenses  of  interest, 
taxes,  etc.  During  the  year  plans  were  filed  for  a  new  six-story  tene- 
ment to  cost  $180,000 — said  to  be  the  largest  and  best-fitted  tenement 
ever  erected  in  the  city. 

Public   Oumcrship 

The  establishment  of  municipal  lodging-houses,  pawn-shops,  em- 
ployment bureaus,  etc.,  and  government  compulsory  insurance  and  old- 
age  pensions,  while  extensions  of  the  ordinary  official  activities,  aims  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  citizen  as  an  individual.  There  is  another 
extension  of  public  functions,  socialistic  in  tendency,  which  is  calculated 
to  increase  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  operation  in  certain  commer- 
cial and  industrial  operations.  This  is  government  and  municipal  own- 
ership of  necessary  utilities — lighting  plants,  watervvorks,  street  rail- 
ways, telephone  and  telegraph  systems,  and  railroads. 

Public  ownership  is  advanced  as  a  remedy  for  "  the  trust  evil."  On 
this  score  it  is  said  that,  if  the  government  owned  the  railroads,  dis- 
crimination in  rates  would  cease,  and  that  without  rate  discrimination 
it  would  be  impossible  for  such  monopolies  as  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany to  come  into  being.  Many  Continental  countries  own  their  rail- 
roads. Whether  the  railroads  of  those  countries  are  superior  in  econ- 
omy and  operation  to  railroads  controlled  by  private  corporations  is  a 
mooted  question. 
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II 

Municipal  ownership  is" a  possibility  less  complex,  perhaps,  but  at- 
tended with  certain  obvious  dangers.  It  has  been  put  in  practice  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  a  number  of  English  and  Continental  cities,  and 
has  been  tested  within  certain  limits  in  the  United  States.  A  number 
of  middle-sized  Italian  cities  assumed  during  the  nineties  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  gas-works.  An  Italian  economist  stated  in  1901 
that,  though  most  of  these  plants  were  of  such  recent  origin  that  it  was 
not  yet  possible  to  give  a  positive  opinion  as  to  their  permanent  success, 
the  results  of  the  first  years  of  municipal  operation  had  been  very 
promising.  One  end  attained  by  effective  municipalization  of  the  light- 
ing plants  had  been  an  increase  in  the  municipal  revenue,  which  would 
seem  to  enable  the  authorities  to  lessen  the  burden  of  taxation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  results  of  the  extension  of  municipal  owner- 
ship in  American  cities  were  not  so  favorable.  In  1901  the  city  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  leased  its  municipal  gas  plant  to  a  private  corporation. 
This  was  the  unsatisfactory  outcome  of  ten  years  of  experiment.  The 
plant  had  cost  the  people  more  than  a  million  dollars  in  bonds  and  about 
half  a  million  in  interest.  The  rental  to  a  private  corporation  would, 
it  was  found,  bring  less- money  than  would  be  needed  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  debt  incurred  during  the  period  of  public  operation,  yet 
the  pressure  on  the  council  to  give  up  the  experiment  was  apparently 
irresistible.  • 

The  story  of  the  Philadelphia  gas  works  is  more  familiar.  The 
politicians  looked  upon  the  municipal  plants  as  part  of  the  legitimate 
spoils  of  office,  and  regularly  apportioned  the  salaried  offices  among 
their  henchmen.  Corruption  was  the  inevitable  consequence;  and  the 
gas  was  of  poor  quality.  The  city,  finally  disposed  of  its  gas  works, 
presumably  for  less  than  they  were  worth. 

Ill 

The  deplorable  corruption  and  incompetency  in  so  many  American 
city  governments  was  given  as  a  vital  reason  why  municipal  ownership 
should  not  be  attempted.  To  turn  public  utilities  over  to  the  manage- 
ment of  men  whose  training  had  been  that  of  the  ward  politician  seemed 
the  height  of  folly.  Professor  Richard  T.  Ely,  a  publicist  who  evinced 
much  interest  in  this  question,  admitted  all  this  in  an  article  published 
during  1901,  but  he  asked  the  suggestive  questions :    "  Would  we  have 
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the  same  class  of  men  in  our  common  councils  which  we  now  find 
there,  should  public  ownership  replace  private  ownership?'  and,  "  Is  it 
true  that  private  ownership  places  in  office  and  keeps  in  office  some  of 
the  worst  municipal  wrong-doers?"  The  experiments  of  Philadelphia 
and  Toledo  and  other  cities  that  had  not  made  a  success  of  municipal 
ownership  were,  it  may  be,  not  extensive  enough  to  arouse  the  civic 
conscience  of  the  citizens  until  the  men  elected  to  office  should  be  of 
better  quality. 

Professor  Ely  pointed  out  that  there  was  already  a  great  deal  of 
political  corruption  in  connection  with  the  private  ownership  of.  say. 
street  railways.      This  hidden  corruption  would  become  discoverable 
and  controllable  under  municipal  ownership.      In  English  cities,  he 
added,  the  gradual  extension  of  municipal  ownership  had  been  accom- 
panied by  an  improvement  in  the  service.     A    study    of    precedents 
showed  that  mistakes  and  wrong- doing  were  to  be  expected  under  either 
private  or  public  systems.      But,  "  while  in  the  case  of  public  owner- 
ship we  have  an  opportunity  to  recover  from  mistaken  action,  in  the 
case  of  private  ownership  mistaken  and  wrong  action  is  often  irre- 
trievable in  its  consequences.    Take  the  case  of  New  York  City  as  an 
illustration.    Jacob  Sharp  secured  a  franchise  for  the  Broadway  sur- 
face railway  through  wholesale  corruption,  and  was  sent  to  the  peniten- 
tiary.   The  franchise,  however,  was  retained  by  those  into  whose  hands 
it  fell,  and  others  have  entered  into  the  fruits  of  his  theft.    Under  our 
American  system  of  government  in  cases  of  this  sort,  stolen  goods  are 
retained.    .    .    .    With  the  other  policy — namely,  that  of  public  own- 
ership— how  different  would  be  the  result?    If  the  street  railways  were 
mismanaged,  or  their  earnings  stolen,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  turn  out 
the  municipal  plunderers.    Too  many  overlook  what  is  distinctly  Amer- 
ican in  our  problem — namely,  our  constitutional  system,  which  protects 
franchise  grants  when  once  made,  and  renders  so  irretrievable  a  mis- 
taken policy,  provided  wc  have  the  system  of  private  ownership." 

Profit-sharing 

The  inequitable  profits  of  the'  few  under  a  system  of  open  competi- 
tion have  been  one  of  the  main  reasons  advanced  for  public  ownership. 
Another  remedy  proposed  and  sometimes  practiced  to  prevent  these 
inequalities  is  profit-sharing.     The  familiar  failure  of  profit-sharing 
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to  work  well  in  practice  had  an  illustration  during  1901  in  the  situation 
that  arose  at  the  fishing  port  of  Grimsby,  on  the  northeast  coast  of 
England.  The  officers  of  the  fishing  vessels  received  wages  propor- 
tioned to  the  success  of  the  voyage.  The  companies,  looking  to  reduce 
their  expenses,  offered  the  same  system  to  the  common  seamen,  who 
had  theretofore  been  paid  regular  weekly  wages.  The  seamen  rejected 
the  plan,  arguing  that  they  could  not  take  a  risk  of  loss — "  could  not 
afford  "  to  have  their  wages  **  fluctuate.*'  At  the  same  time,  the 
officers,  dissatisfied  with  the  poor  returns  of  recent  voyages,  declared 
that  the  companies  were  mulcting  them  of  their  legitimate  profits  by 
charging  too  high  a  price  for  the  provisions  used  on  the  vessels.  A 
strike  followed,  and  the  port  suffered  from  many  months  of  idleness. 

Critics  of  the  profit-sharing  theory  found  in  the  situation  at  Grimsby 
a  further  justification  of  the  old  argument  that  profit-sharing  suits 
workingmen  only  so  long  as  there  are  profits  to  share.  Just  as  soon  as 
earnings  begin  to  '*  fluctuate ''  downward  instead  of  upward  discontent 
arises.  The  working  man  is  willing  to  accept  a  share  of  the  profits ; 
he  does  not  think  that  he  should  take  a  share  of  the  risks. 

Nevertheless,  the  theory  has  successes  to  its  credit.  There  has  been 
more  than  one  case  in  the  United  States  in  which  profit-sharing  has 
been  adopted  with  good  results.  The  system  seems  to  be  especially 
satisfactory  in  industries  where  the  work  of  the  individual  can  be  meas- 
ured by  a  standard,  and  his  share  of  profits,  above  a  minimum  wage, 
be  apportioned  according  to  the  value  of  his  individual  work. 

Cooperation 

The  principle  of  independent  cooperation  among  groups  of  consum- 
ers is  better  established.  The  British  Cooperative  Congress,  which 
met  at  Middlesborough,  in  May,  1901,  represented  a  movement  already 
in  its  fifty-eighth  year.  The  Rochdale  pioneers — there  were  twenty- 
eight  of  them — may  have  expected  a  large  growth,  though  outsiders 
thought  the  scheme  was  doomed  to  failure.  At  the  beginning  of  1901 
there  were  1464  distributing  societies,  having  a  membership  of  1,709,- 
371.  The  share  capital  amounted  to  20,586,371  pounds,  and  there  was 
a  trade  of  more  than  fifty  millions.  The  profits  distributed  among  the 
membership  amounted  to  7,  747,338  pounds.  In  other  words,  the  con- 
sumers who  belonged  to  these  societies  saved  about  fifteen  per  cent,  on 
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their  purchases.  Under  the  Rochdale  system,  market  prices  were 
charged  in  the  societies'  shops  and  the  profits  thus  realized  were  divided 
among  the  members  every  six  or  twelve  months. 

Belgium  is  another  country  in  which  cooperation  has  made  great 
gains.  There  were  eighteen  hundred  cooperative  societies  in  Belgium 
on  January  i,  1901,  with  an  estimated  membership  of  two  hundred 
thousand.    In  the  year  1901  alone  251  societies  were  founded. 

II 

Ireland  afforded  the  best  example  of  agricultural  cooperation  in 
the  movement  conducted  by  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  So- 
ciety. This  society  was  founded  in  1894.  For  several  years  there  had 
been  on  foot  a  cooperative  movement — the  credit  for  which  belonged 
largely  to  Horace  Plunkett — and  this  movement  had  grow^n  so  strong 
that  a  central  organization  seemed  necessary  to  carry  it  on.  The  object 
was  to  organize  local  societies  to  conduct  creameries,  stock  farms,  etc.  ; 
to  sell  produce ;  to  enable  joint  purchase  of  tools  and  implements  neces- 
sary in  agricultural  work;  to  develop  market  gardening;  to  own 
cooperative  rural  banks;  to  promote  lacemaking,  weaving,  and  other 
industries  suitable  for  women ;  to  give  technical  instruction  in  improved 
methods  of  agriculture.  By  the  close  of  1901  there  were  617  societies, 
three  hundred  creameries,  and  sixty  thousand  actual  members. 

The  Irish  agricultural  banks,  or  credit  associations,  were  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  movement.  Their  principal  object  was  to  supply 
the  people  with  small  loans  at  low  rates  of  interest.  They  were  founded 
on  the  RaflFeisan  system,  which  proved  successful  in  Germany. 
The  agriculturists  of  a  parish  were  united  in  a  Cooperative  Credit  As- 
sociation. Every  member  was  equally  liable  with  ever}'  other  member 
for  the  debts  of  the  association.  Loans  were  made  only  for  productive 
purposes.  The  officials  received  no  salary:  no  dividends  were  paid: 
the  profits,  when  there  were  any,  generally  went  toward  the  formation 
of  a  reserve  fund.  A  farmer,  for  reasonable  security,  could  go  to  his 
association  and  borrow  small  sums  for  temporary  relief  or  for  pur- 
chasing supplies  or  stock.  There  was  one  such  association  in  Ireland 
jn  1895 ;  in  1900  there  were  severity-five. 

Ill 

There  were,  in  1901,  a  number  of  cooperative  communities  in  tlie 
United  States.     The  Shakers  reported  seventeen  societies,  scattered 
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through  nine  States.  The  membership  of  the  Shakers  was  now  less 
than  fifteen  hundred,  though  at  one  time  they  had  numbered  six  thou- 
sand. They  owned  about  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land,  most 
of  which  was  highly  cultivated. 

Then  there  was  the  "  Amana  Society,"  or  "  Community  of  True 
Inspiration/'  occupying  twenty-eight  thousand  acres  in  Iowa,  with 
several  villages  and  a  population  of  eighteen  hundred.  The  **  Woman's 
Commonwealth/'  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  apparently  prosper- 
ous. The  Harmony  Society,  at  Economy,  on  the  Ohio  River,  near 
Pittsburg,  had  shrunk  to  a  membership  of  nine,  celibacy  having  pre- 
vented any  natural  increase  in  the  ranks.  There  had  once  been  a  thou- 
sand members.  Most  of  the  residents  of  Economy  were  now  outsiders, 
but  the  nine  members  formed  the  governing  body. 

Several  communities  went  out  of  existence.  The  Zoarites,  an  old 
communistic  body,  abandoned  their  Ohio  settlement.  The  organiza- 
tion had  been  formally  dissolved  in  1899,  ^^^  ^^  *o^^  ^^'o  years  to  com- 
plete the  division  of  the  property.  Each  of  the  136  members  in  good 
standing  received  cash  or  property  to  the  amount  of  about  five  thousand 
dollars.  Seventy  members  went  to  Minnesota,  where  the  leaders  had 
purchased  six  thousand  acres  of  land  for  a  new  settlement.  The  de- 
fection was  chiefly  among  the  younger  men  and  women. 

The  Shalan  Colony — socialistic,  religious — situated  near  El  Paso, 
Texas,  came  to  an  end;  so  did  the  Association  of  Altruists,  after  a 
year  of  communistic  life  near  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 

A  new  attempt  at  cooperative  colonization  was  made  near  the  west 
channel  of  Puget  Sound,  in  Washington,  by  Cyrus  Field  Willard.  On 
three  hundred  acres  of  land  a  colony  of  125  members  began  to  build  a 
little  city.  Mr.  Willard  had  formerly  been  private  secretary  to  Eugene 
V.  Debs,  the  Socialist  leader,  and  the  community  had  been  one  of  Mr. 
Debs's  pet  projects.  The  Cooperative  Brotherhood  expected  to  become 
national,  or  even  international,  in  its  scope.  Its  objects,  as  stated  in  its 
literature,  were  *'  to  organize  persons  for  the  cooperative  production  of 
wealth;  to  secure  the  equitable  distribution  thereof  among  those  pro- 
ducing it,  thereby  dispensing  with  the  wage  system  within  the  organiza- 
tion ;  to  provide  for  the  collective  ownership  of  the  means  of  production 
and  distribution  by  persons  so  organized  and  to  make  it  provide  for 
them  to  recognize  in  a  practical  way  the  brotherhood  of  humanity/' 
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The  stock  of  the  corporation,  except  one  share  for  each  director,  was 
conveyed  to  a  board  of  twelve  trustees,  who  were  to  hold  it  for  the 
benefit  of  present  and  future  members. 

The  Industrial  Commission 

The  United  States  Industrial  Commission  ended  its  three  years  of 
work  in  December,  1901.  Created  by  an  act  of  June  18,  1898,  the 
commission  was  composed  of  five  Senators,  five  Representatives,  and 
nine  appointees  of  the  President.  Its  duties  were  to  investigate  manu- 
facturing business,  labor,  immigration,  and  agriculture,  and  to  recom- 
mend legislation  for  the  correction  of  evils  existing  in  these  several 
lines  of  activity.  So  comprehensive  a  field  of  inquiry  had  probably 
never  before  been  marked  out  for  a  government  commission,  but  the 
results  justified  Congress  in  having  constituted  the  body.  The  reports 
of  the  commission  filled  nineteen  octavo  volumes,  averaging  a  thousand 
pages  each,  eighteen  volumes  being  devoted  to  testimony  and  special 
reports,  and  the  nineteenth  to  the  conclusions  of  the  commission  and 
its  final  report.  Careful  digests,  reviews,  summaries,  and  indexes  made 
the  subject  matter  easy  to  get  at.  The  commission  had  devoted  much 
of  its  time  to-  taking  testimony  from  witnesses — many  of  them  repre- 
sentative men  in  the  branches  of  industry  under  investigation. 

II 

The  phase  of  the  investigation  that  especially  caught  the  interest 
of  the  public  was  the  investigation  of  business  combinations,  or 
"  trusts.'*  During  the  three  years  in  which  the  commission  was  at 
work  more  such  combinations  were  effected  than  in  all  the  previous 
life  of  the  country.  Two  volumes  of  the  reports  were  given  to  indus- 
trial combinations  in  the  United  States ;  one  volume  to  combinations  in 
Europe. 

The  commission  concluded  that  trusts  economized  production.  By 
controlling  production,  they  were  able  to  carry  smaller  stocks  of  goods ; 
to  keep  factories  running  full  time;  to  secure  greater  uniformity  in 
standards ;  to  save  in  the  cost  of  superintendence ;  to  eliminate  the  mid- 
dlemen ;  to  reduce  such  costs  as  advertising ;  to  employ  safer  methods 
in  the  extension  of  credit  ;  to  save  transportation  costs  by  shippinj:^ 
goods  to  customers  from  the  nearest  plant.  Over-capitalization,  how- 
ever, was  an  evil  which  reacted  against  the  public. 
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It  appeared  that  no  trust  could  put  prices  above  competitive  rates 
unless  it  had  a  monopoly  of  raw  material,  or  a  patent,  or  a  popular 
brand  or  trade-mark.  The  independent  manufacturer,  moreover,  was 
still  able  to  hold  his  own  against  the  combinations  in  almost  every  in- 
dustry, as  long  as  his  intelligence  and  energy  were  equal  to  the  intelli- 
gence and  energ}'  of  the  trust  managers. 

The  commission's  legislative  remedies  for  trust  evils  were  not  all 
available  for  study  before  the  end  of  the  year.  But  it  was  known  that 
publicity  would  be  the  principal  recommendation.  It  was  deemed  wise 
to  require  the  trusts  to  make  full  verified  reports  of  their  financial  con- 
dition, to  give  stockholders  access  to  the  records  of  the  directors'  meet- 
ings, etc., — in  general  to  put  the  trusts  on  a  basis  similar  to  that  of  the 
national  banks.  In  Europe,  as  the  commission  sTiowed,  the  principle  of 
publicity  was  usually  applied,  and  the  evil  of  over-capitalization  was 
thereby  avoided.  In  Germany  and  Austria  the  tendency  toward  combi- 
nation had  gone  far;  it  was  less  noticeable  in  England,  and  even  less 
in  France. 

Ill 
The  investigations  of  railroad  transportation  brought  out  a  great 
mass  of  interesting  information  and  many  important  suggestions.  The 
majority  of  the  witnesses  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  monopoly  in 
eflftcient  railroad  operation.  But  the  testimony  made  clear  the  desira- 
bility of  adequate  public  regulation.  It  was  so  easy  for  the  railroads, 
by  discrimination  in  freight  rates,  to  benefit  certain  producers,  con- 
sumers, and  particular  localities  at  the  expense  of  others  that  public 
control  seemed  essential.  But  how  to  accomplish  such  control,  aside 
from  government  ownership,  was  a  problem  that  admitted  of  widely 
varying  answers.  A  telling  suggestion  was  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  should  be  empowered  not  only  to  declare  a  trans- 
portation rate  unreasonable,  but  to  prescribe  a  reasonable  rate ;  also  to 
make  the  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  eflFective 
until  reversed  by  the  courts,  instead  of  leaving  conditions  unchanged 
until  the  courts  decided  the  appeals  of  the  railroad  companies..  It  was 
urged,  moreover,  that  the  affairs  of  the  railroads  should  be  given 
greater  publicity. 

Competition,  if  permitted  in  railroad  operation,  was  likely  to  be 
carried  to  such  extreme?  as  to  destroy  alj  profits.    On  thig  account  the 
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tendency  toward  consolidation  or  the  establishment  of  community  of 
interests  was  very  natural.  Witnesses  before  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion urged  that  the  anti-pooling  clause  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  law 
should  be  repealed,  so  that  separate  roads  might  again  be  permitted  to 
agree  upon  rates  or  to  divide  traffic. 

IV 

Among  other  showings  in  the  reports  of  the  commission  were  these 
regarding  labor :  that  the  membership  and  influence  of  labor  organiza- 
tions were  extending;  and  that  collective  bargaining,  conciliation,  and 
arbitration  were  in  growing  use  between  capital  and  labor  in  the  United 
States.  The  ordinary  observer  usually  failed  to  realize  that  so  much 
was  being  done  to  secure  industrial  peace.  Yet  the  annual  record  of 
strikes  was  so  large,  and  the  resultant  losses  to  capital,  labor,  and  gen- 
eral business  were  so  heavy,  that  the  tale  seemed  to  have  a  hopeless 
ending. 

Certain  statistics  gathered  by  the  Government  apparently  confirmed 
this  view.  The  figures  covered  the  thirteen  and  one-half  years  from 
January  i,  1881,  to  June  30,  1894.  This  period  saw  in  the  United 
States  14,390  strikes  in  69,167  establishments.  The  strikes  threw 
3,714,406  persons  temporarily  out  of  work,  each  striker  losing,  on  the 
average,  forty-four  dollars.  Lockouts  put  366,690  men  out  of  employ- 
ment, each  person  locked  out  losing,  on  the  average,  seventy-three  dol- 
lars. These  struggles  caused  a  total  loss  of  $285,000,000.  In  forty- 
four  per  cent,  of  the  establishments  involved,  the  strikers  succeeded: 
in  forty-four  per  cent,  they  failed ;  in  twelve  per  cent,  the  result  was 
a  "  draw." 

Labor  at  War 

Of  the  strikes  of  1901,  the  most  sensational  and  the  largest  was  the 
strike  of  the  steel-workers,  a  foolish  and  unavailing  struggle,  which 
has  been  outlined  in  its  aspect  as  an  historical  incident  in  the  first 
chapter  of  this  volume.  One  phase  of  that  strike  especially  aroused 
hope  in  those  who  desired  industrial  peace.  In  its  beginnings  the  strike 
did  not  aflFect  all  of  the  mills  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
But  on  August  10,  President  Shaffer,  of  the  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers,  ordered  a  general  strike.  Certain 
Western  lodges  refused  to  obey  the  order,  on  the  ground  that  to  do  $0 
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would  be  to  break  their  contracts  with  their  employers.  President 
Shaffer  had  resorted  to  the  quibble  that  the  contracts  had  lapsed  with 
the  inclusion  of  the  mills  in  one  great  corporation.  "  You  have  signed 
contracts,"  he  said,  "  but  you  never  agreed  to  surrender  those  contracts 
to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.''  In  a  few  Western  mills  the 
men  were  finally  induced  to  go  out,  but  the  majority  were  firm  in  their 
disobedience  to  Shaffer's  order. 

Said  President  John  Mitchell,  of  the  coal  miners'  organization: 
"  The  constitution  and  laws  of  nearly  every  labor  organization  make  it 
an  offense  punishable  by  expulsion  for  any  member  to  violate  a  trade 
agreement  or  even  by  subterfuge  to  evade  any  of  its  provisions.  The 
officers  of  the  trade  organizations  of  the  present  day  recognize  the  great 
responsibility  resting  upon  them,  and  they  are  few  indeed  who  dare, 
even  if  they  were  so  inclined,  ruthlessly  to  disregard  the  sacred  obli- 
gation of  a  contract.*' 

II 

Mr.  ?^Iitcheirs  attitude  was  particularly  reassuring  because  in  the 
industry  which  he  represented  on  the  side  of  labor  the  danger  of  dis- 
turbance peculiarly  threatened  householders  as  well  as  manufacturers. 
The  development  of  coal-mining  had  been  carried  to  a  point  at  which 
many  unsatisfactory  conditions  were  apparent.  The  bituminous  had 
defeated  the  anthracite  product  in  competition  as  a  fuel  in  manufac- 
turing. Anthracite  had  grown  to  be  preeminently  a  household  fuel. 
This  fact  means  that  the  consumption  of  anthracite  was  concentrated 
into  one-half  of  the  year.  As  it  was  not  practicable  to  store  it  in  large 
quantities,  the  mines  w^ere  idle  for  a  good  part  of  the  time.  Such  a 
condition  was  bad  for  capital  and  demoralizing  to  labor.  There  was, 
moreover,  an  overproduction  of  bituminous  coal. 

With  the  industry  what  it  was,  the  capitalists  controlling  it  were 
tending  toward  a  common  understanding,  if  not  toward  actual  combi- 
nation. And  meantime  the  mine- workers  were  being  organized  more 
efficiently,  perhaps,  than  any  other  class  of  labor.  The  necessity  of 
wise  leadership  among  the  mine-owners  and  mine-workers  was  great, 
if  ruinous  conflict  was  to  be  avoided. 

Ill 

Labor  organizations,  however  valuable  their  general  effects,  were 
decidedly  threatening  in  their  extreme  manifestations.     Ther?  was  a 
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growing  tendency  among  union  men  to  place  their  unions  above  the 
law.  In  1 901  the  Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Association 
adopted  the  following  rule :  "  Any  person  a  member  of  the  regular 
army  and  navy,  or  of  the  State  militia  or  naval  reserves,  shall  not  be 
eligible  to  membership  in  this  association.  Any  member  of  this  asso- 
ciation who  shall  become  a  member  of  either  one  of  the  above-named 
bodies  must  tender  his  resignation  of  membership  to  the  association 
at  once/" 

Only  one  interpretation  could  be  put  upon  the  hostility  of  labor 
unions  to  the  militia  and  regular  soldiery:  it  was  that  the  unions  re- 
garded military  interference  w-ith  mobs  of  strikers  as  a  form  of  oppres- 
sion. Labor  extremists  would  doubtless  have  liked  to  reduce  the  Na- 
tional Guard  to  so  ineffective  a  handful  that  strikers  might  safely  re- 
sort to  extreme  measures  when  in  conflict  with  their  employers.  But 
in  the  United  States  all  classes  are  equal  before  the  law.  It  was  quite 
certain  that  attempts  by  labor  unions  to  boycott  the  militia  would,  in 
the  end,  lead  only  to  a  general  reassertion  of  the  American  principle 
of  equality. 

IV 

Capital  went  to  extremes  also,  in  its  struggle  with  labor.  Note 
should  be  made  of  the  increasingly  frequent  use  of  the  injunction  by 
employers.  During  1901  a  State  court  in  Connecticut  issued  an  injunc- 
tion against  a  body  of  machinists  in  Derby,  and  attached  their  property 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  injunction.  In  the  words  of  the  court,  the 
defendants  were  enjoined  "  from  in  any  manner  interfering  with  any 
person  who  may  desire  to  enter  the  employ  of  the  plaintiff,  by  way  of 
threats,  persuasions,  personal  violence,  or  other  means  calculated  or  in- 
tended to  prevent  such  person  from  entering  or  continuing  in  the 
employ  of  the  plaintiff.*'  A  Federal  judge  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  enjoined 
strikers  from  "  picketing,"  but  said  that  violence  must  be  remedied  not 
by  injunction,  but  by  the  criminal  courts. 

"  Picketing  "  is  legally  defined  as  "  posting  members  at  all  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  work  struck  against,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  the 
workmen  going  to  or  coming  from  the  works,  and  using  such  influence 
vs  may  be  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  workmen  from  accepting  em- 
ployment there."  In  England,  at  one  time,  picketing  was  considered 
illegal.     A  statute  was  later  adopted  making  it  expressly  permi^jsible, 
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If  violent  means  are  used  by  pickets,  the  remedy  at  law  is  plain. 
But  to  prohibit  peaceful  persuasion  is  held  by  labor  organizations  and 
by  many  others  to  be  an  unwarranted  limitation  of  the  right  of  fre© 
speech.  The  strike  has  been  labor's  chief  legitimate  weapon.  To  for- 
bid the  strike,  which  an  injunction  against  picketing  virtually  does,  is 
to  leave  labor  at  the  mercy  of  capital  so  far  as  concerns  their  definite 
struggle  with  each  other. 

V 

In  England,  the  liability  of  trade  unions  was  pretty  thoroughly 
established  in  1901.  The  famous  Taff  Vale  case,  and  the  important 
Irish  case  of  Quinn  versus  Leathem,  as  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
made  trade-unions  corporately  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their  officers ; 
made  it  possible  to  sue  them  by  name,  to  take  their  funds  for  the  sat- 
isfaction of  legal  claims ;  made  them  civilly  liable  in  damages  for  in- 
ducing others  not  to  deal  with  a  person  or  persons  against  whom  a 
strike  was  in  progress. 

This  question  of  the  legal  liability  of  labor  unions  was  becoming 
prominent  in  all  countries  where  labor  was  well  organized.  In  the 
United  States,  as  in  England,  the  unions  had  refused  to  incorporate, 
had  avoided  liability,  because  the  leaders  knevy  that  labor  interests 
would  lose  much  if  submitted  to  protracted  litigation. 

Unionism  had  been  developed  in  England  to  a  point  where  it  exer- 
cised a  very  alarming  restriction  on  production.  English  labor  leaders 
favored  the  so-called  **ca'  canny"  policy,  under  which  all  workmen 
conformed  to  the  standard  of  the  least  efficient.  By  this  method  the 
producing  capacity  of  the  English  workman  was  lowered.  A  further 
policy  sought  to  keep  down  the  output,  restricting  production  so  that 
there  might  be  fewer  unemployed.  Summed  up,  the  aim  of  the  Eng- 
lish unions  was  to  do  the  minimum  of  work  for  the  maximum  wage. 
That  this  policy  was  short-sighted  was  generally  conceded  outside  the 
unions ;  for  it  took  away  from  the  strength  of  the  nation  as  an  industrial 
competitor. 

Child  Labor  in  Southern  Mills 

Out  of  the  South  came  in  the  first  year  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
the  cry  of  the  children,  and  an  agitation,  national  in  its  scope,  was  the 
answer  to  the  cry.     The  cotton  mills  of  the  Southern  States  were  ^om- 
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paratively  new.  There  had  been  only  about  seven  hundred  thousand 
spindles  at  work  in  that  part  of  the  country,  in  the  early  eighties,  yet  in 
1 901  seven  million  were  in  operation  and  plans  had  been  made  to  install 
a  million  ar.d  a  half  more.  From  twenty  thousand,  the  number  of 
operatives  had  increased  to  a  quarter  of  a  million.  It  was  during  the 
years  when  the  price  of  raw  cotton  fell  so  low  as  to  make  scarcely 
profitable  its  shipment  to  any  distance  that  the  mills  began  to  be 
erected. 

The  Southern  operatives  were  almost  entirely  recruited  from  the 
agricultural  class.  And  in  the  absence  of  restrictive  laws,  child  labor 
became  deplorably  common.  Observers  told  of  children  seven,  eight, 
and  nine  years  old,  working  eleven  hours  a  day— even  working  with 
the  night  shifts.  Their  weary,  stunted  little  figures,  their  leaden  eyes, 
the  apathy  of  their  movements  was  the  strongest  appeal  for  re- 
strictive legislation.  Yet  the  mill-owners  had  for  some  time  suc- 
ceeded in  blocking  the  efforts  to  stop  this  waste  of  young  energies. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  most  of  the  owners  were  capitalists  from  the 
Northern  States. 

The  Southern  States  were  the  only  civilized  part  of  the  world  in 
which  unrestricted  child  labor  was  still  permitted.  Most  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries  fixed  the  age  at  which  children  might  be  employed  in 
factories  at  not  less  than  twelve  years,  Italy  being  the  exception.  And 
most  of  the  countries  enforced  some  educational  qualification.  Europe 
had  learned  that  child  labor,  much  as  it  might  benefit  the  pockets  of  a 
few  capitalists,  could  be  permitted  only  at  the  expense  of  education, 
morals,  and  physical  health. 

In  twenty-one  States  of  the  American  union  there  was  suitable  legis- 
lation. ^Massachusetts  allowed  no  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
to  work  in  the  mills,  and  then  only  if  he  had  attended  school  for  at  least 
one  year.  It  was,  however,  at  the  instance  of  Massachusetts  capital- 
ists that  Alabama's  law  restricting  child  labor  was  repealed  in  1894. 
And  one  writer  stated  that  in  1901  the  mills  established  by  these  same 
capitalists  were  employing  at  least  fifty  children  under  twelve  years  old 
for  eleven  and  three-quarter  hours  a  day.  The  total  number  of  chil- 
dren under  twelve  years  of  age  working  in  Alabama  mills  was,  in  1901, 
estimated  at  about  twelve  hundred,  and  the  number  was  reported  to 
be  increasing. 
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Settlement  of  Industrial  Disputes 
Efforts  to  prevent  conflict  between  capital  and  labor  were  chiefly 
directed  toward  the  establishment  of  voluntary  or  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion. In  Australasia  compulsory  arbitration  was  in  actual  practice, 
but  in  spite  of  the  praise  or  criticism  of  enthusiasts  or  partisans  it  was 
too  early  to  speak  with  certainty  as  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  plan. 
In  the  United  States  voluntary  arbitration  appealed  more  to  the  public 
temper.  There  were  also  those  who  argued  that  business  negotiation 
between  labor  and  capital  was  better  than  arbitration.  Certainly  a  sys- 
tem of  trade  agreements  or  collective  bargaining  stimulates  a  feeling 
of  equality  and  mutual  respect  between  employer  and  employed. 

In  twenty-four  States  of  the  Union  there  were  laws  relating  to 
conciliation  or  arbitration  in  labor  disputes.  Sixteen  of  these  States 
had  provided  for  permanent  State  boards  of  arbitration,  but  only  in 
four  or  five  States  was  the  legislation  really  effective,  and  in  every  case 
arbitration  was  voluntary.  In  some  States,  as  ^lassachusetts,  the 
boards  of  arbitration  had  done  a  good  deal  of  useful  preventive  work. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  lack  of  real  authority  to  prevent  strikes  left 
the  boards  with  merely  a  moral  influence,  and  it  was  doubtful  if  that 
influence  was  powerful  enough  to  govern  in  any  dispute  where  the 
pressure  of  dire  want  or  cupidity  or  a  sense  of  injury  was  particu- 
larly strong. 

II 
It  was  with  the  idea  of  increasing  the  weight  of  moral  influence  in 
labor  arbitration  that  in  December,  1901,  the  industrial  department  of 
the  National  Civic  Federation  evolved  an  ingenious  and  promising  plan. 
At  a  conference  held  December  16-17  were  present  a  number  of  repre- 
sentative men.  Large  employers  were  there,  hobnobbing  with  leaders 
of  organized  labor,  while  the  meeting  took  on  an  especially  judicial 
tone  from  the  presence  of  such  distinguished  mediators  as  Archbishop 
John  Ireland  and  Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter. 

The  results  of  the  conference  were  definite.  A  standing  commit- 
tee was  formed  to  promote  harmony  between  labor  and  capital  and  to 
prevent  strikes.  An  arbitration  committee  it  was,  and  its  personnel 
was  such  as  to  inspire  the  utmost  confidence  and  respect.  There  were 
thirty-six  members — twelve  representative  employers,  headed  by  Sena- 
tor Marcus  A,  Hanna ;  twelve  labor  leaders,  headed  by  Samuel  Gom- 
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pers.  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  and  twelve  rep 
resentatives  of  the  general  public — scholars,  moralists  and  politicians- 
headed  by  ex-Presidcnt  Grover  Cleveland.     Senator  Hanna  was  made 
Chairman  of  the   committee,   with   Samuel   Gompers  and   Oscar   S. 
Straus  as  Vice-Chairmen. 

Ill 

The  new  committee  had  no  real  authority.  Its  services  were  to  be 
given  only  at  the  request  of  both  parties  to  an  industrial  dispute.  When 
one  considered  the  common  failure  of  workingmen  and  employers  to 
appeal  voluntarily  to  existing  boards  of  arbitration  there  was  a  sugges- 
tion of  futility  in  the  announcement  of  the  new  committee.  But  the 
strength  of  the  committee  lay  in  the  prominence  of  its  members.  These 
men  were  too  big — too  important — to  be  ignored.  Their  names  carried 
influence,  and  the  knowledge  that  they  were  prepared  to  act  on  labor 
questions  seemed  not  unlikely  to  create  an  irrepressible  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  the  employment  of  their  collective  judgment 

Most  of  the  speeches  delivered  at  the  conference  were  chiefly  valu- 
able as  contributions  to  the  general  good  feeling  among  the  delegates. 
Senator  Hanna's  hopeful  view  of  the  situation  aroused  considerable  in- 
terest. "  I  believe/'  he  said,  "  that  labor  and  capital  can  be  brought 
together.  I  believe  that  the  day  is  at  hand  for  their  peace.  And  I  am 
willing  to  give  the  best  that  is  in  me,  while  life  lasts,  to  bring  labor 
and  capital  together.  A  settlement  of  the  question  will  do  more  for 
good  government,  good  morals,  good  social  relations,  than  anything  else 
that  we  could  accomplish."  To  this  strong  avowal  Senator  Hanna 
added  an  expression  of  his  approval  of  organized  labor. 

Charles  ^I.  Schwab,  President  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, sounded  a  note  that  jarred  with  the  general  harmony.  He  spoke 
with  much  conviction  and  his  words  contained  truths  to  make  men 
thoughtful.  "  No  labor  organization  can  succeed,"  he  said,  "  that  un-' 
dertakes  to  reduce  the  output  of  labor,  any  more  than  any  trust  can  suc- 
ceed that  undertakes  to  curtail  the  output  of  its  manufacture.  Neither 
of  these  can  succeed.  Every  labor  organization  I  have  come  in  contact 
with  has  had  for  its  fundamental  principle  the  restriction  of  output. 
This  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  manufacturing  in  England. 
I  am  opposed  to  labor  organizations,  because  all  I  have  come  in  contact 
with  are  based  on  that  principle," 
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IV 

In  1876  Emil  Frey,  then  President  of  the  Swiss  Republic,  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  an  international  bureau.  The  plan  languished  for 
many  years,  but  it  was  put  into  practice  in  1901,  when  a  bureau  was 
established  at  Basle,  Switzerland,  under  the  directorship  of  Stephen 
Bauer.  The  duties  taken  up  by  the  new  bureau  included  full  investiga- 
tion of  labor  conditions  in  all  countries  and  the  promotion  of  labor  re- 
form on  the  basis  of  thorough  acquaintance  with  facts.  Data  were  to 
be  gathered  concerning  existing  labor  laws,  strikes  and  lockouts,  etc. 
The  information  thus  accumulated  was  to  be  laid  before  governments 
and  industrial  and  labor  organizations.  Labor  legislation  was  to  be 
promoted,  "  first,  by  finding  the  most  adequate  technical  formulation  of 
the  regulations  concerning  certain  protective  purposes  (e.g.,  the  formu- 
lation of  the  periods  of  rest)  ;  second,  by  inquiring  into  industrial 
efficiency,  as  far  as  it  is  affected  by  labor  laws,  (e.g.,  shortening  the 
hours  of  labor)  ;  third,  by  establishing  a  statistical  standard  measure  for 
the  degree  in  which  social  politics  makes  itself  felt  in  each  country." 
In  these  formidable  words  were  expressed  an  important  scientific 
purpose. 

The  Family  Relation 

The  social  activities  of  governments  and  of  classes  may  all  be  re- 
duced to  considerations  of  that  unit  which  is  called  the  family.  In 
1901  England  was  startled  and  alarmed  by  the  census  disclosures  show- 
ing that  the  English  birth-rate  was  declining  more  rapidly  than  that  of 
France.  Doctor  Fremantle,  the  Dean  of  Ripon,  pointed  out  that  "  all 
Europe,  except  Russia,  is  going  in  the  same  direction,  and  England  is 
leading  the  way.''  In  1875  the  proportion  of  children  born  in  the 
United  Kingdom  every  year  was  thirty-five  to  every  thousand  of  the 
population.  In  1900  the  proportion  was  only  twenty-nine.  At  the 
registered  rate  of  decrease  it  would  not  be  more  than  fifty  years  before 
there  would  be  no  increase  of  the  population  by  birth.  The  nation 
would  then  face  the  prospect  of  actual  diminution — would  be  in  the  po- 
sition which  France  had  already  reached. 

The  situation  was  one  to  arouse  concern,  especially  as  the  tendency 
toward  a  lower  birth-rate  was  noticeable  in  all  the  most  advanced 
countries. 
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II 

On  April  15,  1901,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  handed 
down  a  decision  the  effect  of  which  was  to  cast  doubt  on  the  validity  of 
many  divorces  that  had  been  secured  under  the  laws  of  certain  States. 
The  point  of  the  decision  was  diat  a  decree  of  divorce,  granted  in 
a  State  where  both  husband  and  wife  had  a  bona  fide  residence,  was 
valid  in  all  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  but  it  would  be  invaHd  unless 
both  parties  had  bona  fide  legal  residence  in  the  State  granting  the 
decree.  A  "matrimonial  domicile'*  was  required;  once  created,  such 
a  domicile  would  not  be  changed  by  the  removal  of  one  partner. 
Fictitious  residence  would  not  serve  to  secure  a  divorce. 

The  case  at  issue  was  that  of  a  husband  and  wife  who  had  been 
domiciled  in  Kentucky.  The  wife  left  the  husband  and  returned  to  her 
mother's  home  in  New  York.  A  Kentucky  court  granted  the  husband 
a  divorce  on  the  ground  of  abandonment,  and  the  wife  w^as  notified, 
according  to  law,  by  the  mailing  to  her  a  copy  of  the  husband's  petition. 
The  wife  later  applied  for  a  divorce  in  Xew  York,  the  Xew  York  Court 
of  Appeals  deciding  that  the  Kentucky  divorce  was  no  reason  why  the 
wife's  decree  should  be  barred.  The  New  York  decision  was  reversed 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Ill 

Divorces  were  so  frequent  in  the  United  States  that  other  civilized 
countries  wondered.  Rhode  Island,  while  not  the  State  in  which  the 
greatest  number  of  divorces  was  annually  granted,  registered  in  1900 
one  divorce  to  every  eight  marriages,  this  proportion  representing  a 
great  increase.  Of  course  the  proportion  of  divorces  was  larger  in 
Rhode  Island  than  in  some  States  because  its  moderate  laws  attracted 
persons  from  other  States,  especially  from  New  York. 

The  American  Bar  Association  drafted  during  the  year  a  unifonn 
divorce  act,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  various  States. 
It  provided  that  no  State  should  grant  a  divorce  for  any  cause  which 
was  not  valid  ground  in  the  State  in  which  the  cause  arose.  Further, 
it  required  that  persons  seeking  a  divorce  must  have  resided  in  the 
State  for  a  year,  if  the  cause  occurred  in  that  State — for  two  years  if 
the  cause  occurred  in  another  State.  The  defendant,  moreover,  was  to 
be  served  with  personal  notice,  barring  obvious  exceptions.  ^Moreover, 
"  no  divorce  shall  be  granted  solely  upon  default  nor  solely  upon  admis- 
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sions  by  the  pleadings,  nor  except  upon  hearing  before  the  court  in  open 
session."     Either  party  to  a  divorce  was  to  be  permitted  to  remarry. 

The  State  of  Minnesota,  in  1901,  passed  a  new  marriage  law.  It 
was  intended  to  effect  certain  refonns  along  lines  laid  down  by  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  heredity.  Thus,  the  marriage  of  an  epileptic, 
feeble-minded,  imbecile,  or  insane  person  was  forbidden  unless  the  wife 
was  at  least  forty-five  years  old.  It  was  thought  that  this  restriction 
would  check  the  natural  increase  of  defectives.  Some  of  the  supporters 
of  the  bill  even  tried,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  include  in  it  a  provision 
requiring  a  physician's  certificate  as  a  preliminary  to  securing  a  mar- 
riage license. 

In  New  York  the  marriage  laws  were  changed  with  a  view  to  the 
correction  of  a  recognized  evil.  Under  the  old  system  in  that  State, 
if  a  couple  lived  together  as  man  and  wife  and  acknowledged  the  rela- 
tion to  third  parties,  the  facts  were  held  to  constitute  a  "  common  law 
marriage,"  which  was  a  basis  for  legal  claims.  Blackmail  was  a  com- 
mon outcome.  Where  in  one  case  a  common  law  marriage  might  pro- 
tect an  honest  woman,  in  others  it  led  to  blackmail  or  scandal.  Out  of 
such  relations  came  will-contests,  claims  to  estates,  and  other  unfortu- 
nate incidents.  The  law  passed  in  1901  provided  that  no  common  law 
marriage  should  be  valid  unless  entered  into  through  a  written  contract 
of  marriage,  signed  by  both  parties  and  at  least  two  witnesses.  The 
recording  and  filing  of  the  contract  were  also  required. 
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To  lay  aside  from  the  piles  of  books  published  in  1901  those  which 
possess  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  elements  of  permanency  would 
be  almost  impossible.  There  is  no  critical  rule  of  thumb ;  nor  can  there 
well  be  one.  Time  is  the  only  test.  The  lasting  book  or  poem  or  play 
must  satisfy  the  mood  of  more  than  one  generation.  The  function  of 
our  record  of  the  year  will  be  carried  out  by  recalling  those  publications 
which  were  most  prominent  in  both  critical  and  popular  attention  in 
1901. 

Biographical  IVorks 

Three  notable  biographies  were  published:  Horace  E.  Scudder's 
''James  Russell  Lowell"  (Houghton,  Mifflin),  Graham  Balfour's  "Life 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson"  (Scribner),  and  the  **Life  and  Letters  of 
Thomas  Henry  Huxley"  (Appleton).  One  of  the  strongest  impres- 
sions of  Lowell  gained  from  Mr.  Scudder's  work  is  that  the  man  was 
really  greater  than  anything  he  ever  wrote — that  he  never,  save  in  an 
occasional  passage  of  poetry,  gave  adequate  expression  of  what  was 
in  him.  Another  impression  is  of  the  opposing  elements  that  made  up 
the  man :  his  radical  sympathies  were  often  at  war  with  his  conserva- 
tive judgment.  In  his  biography  of  Stevenson  Mr.  Balfour  did  a  diffi- 
cult task  well.  There  was,  in  truth,  more  autobiography  than  anxihing: 
else.  Mr.  Balfour  supplied  only  the  needed  thread  of  description  and 
explanation;  the  real  story  was  told  as  far  as  possible  in  Stevenson's 
words.  The  w^ork  was  in  no  sense  a  repetition  of  the  previously  pub- 
lished "  Letters."  Rather  it  was  an  addition  and  an  interpretation. 
The  life  of  the  great  scientist,  Huxley,  was  also  told  largely  through 
the  medium  of  letters,  notably  those  to  Darwin,  Tyndall,  and  Spencer 
With   this   work   it   is   but   natural   to   couple    Professor   Packard's 
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"Lamarck:  The  Founder  of  Evolution''  (Longmans).  Careful  re- 
searches in  France  rewarded  Professor  Packard  with  considerable  bio- 
graphical material  concerning  a  personality  of  which  little  had  pre- 
viously been  known. 

Norman  Hapgood's  "  George  .Washington "  (Macmillan)  was  a 
straightforward  story  of  Washington  as  a  man  among  other  men,  not 
as  one  removed  from  the  common  virtues  and  failings  of  mankind. 
"  Israel  Putnam  "  (Putnam),  by  William  Farrand  Livingston,  told  the 
story  of  a  famous  patriot  and  his  services  to  his  country. 

The  death  of  Queen  Victoria  was  quickly  followed  by  the  publica- 
tion of  several  "  lives  "  of  the  great  ruler.  Obviously  these  volumes 
were  calculated  only  to  meet  the  special  demand  of  the  hour.  The  ma- 
terial for  a  complete  life  of  the  Queen  would  doubtless  for  a  long  time 
remain  inaccessible.  There  was  a  new  edition  of  Mrs.  Fawcett's  "  life,** 
and  later  was  published  by  Harper  the  Marquis  of  Lome's  "  V.  R.  L 
Queen  Victoria,  Her  Life  and  Empire"  a  large  volume  which  had  to  a 
great  extent  the  authority  of  personal  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The 
Marquis  of  Lome,  who  in  1900  became  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  was  a  son- 
in-law  of  the  late  Queen.  Among  the  interesting  ephemeral  books  of 
the  year  was  "The  Private  Life  of  King  Edward  VH."  (Appleton), 
written  by  a  member  of  the  royal  household. 

Two  autobiographies  of  novel  interest  were  published  during  the 
year.  In  one  of  them  "  Upfrom  Slavery  "  (Doubleday,  Page),  Booker 
T.  Washington  tells  of  his  struggles  from  the  slave's  hovel  in  which  he 
was  born  to  the  virtual  leadership  of  his  race.  No  simpler,  finer  story 
of  achievement  has  been  recorded.  The  other  life  history  to  which 
reference  should  especially  be  made  is  "  The  Making  of  an  American  " 
(Macmillan),  by  Jacob  A.  Riis.  One  of  the  not  too  numerous  immi- 
grants who  become  potent  factors  for  good  in  their  adopted  home,  Mr. 
Riis  had  rendered  conspicuous  service  to  reform  in  New  York. 

The  waning  interest  in  the  Dreyfus  affair  was  temporarily  reawak- 
ened during  the  year  by  the  publication  of  Dreyfus's  "Four  Years  of 
My  Life."  (McClure).  The  volume  contains  the  ex-captain's  own 
simple  narrative,  the  letters  that  passed  between  his  wife  and  himself, 
and  the  diary  he  kept  for  her  while  he  was  on  Devil's  Island.  The  most 
striking  and  pathetic  disclosure  made  is  the  victim's  ignorance  of  the 
efforts  of  his  friend^  in  France  to  secure  fair  play  for  him.    Another 
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autobiography  that  appeared  to  be  a  transcription  of  the  author's  per- 
sonality was  Clara  Morris's  "Life  on  the  Stage"  (McClure).  It  is 
practically  a  history  of  the  American  stage  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
is  crowded  with  interesting  anecdotes  of  prominent  stage  people. 

The  year  bore  the  usual  crop  of  volumes  dealing  with  the  Napo- 
leonic era.  Lord  Rosebery's  "  Last  Phase  "  (Harper),  a  study  of  the 
great  commander's  downfall,  is  a  careful  commentary  by  an  able 
critic.  J.  H.  Rose's  "  A  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  "  throws  some 
light  on  vexed  questions.  The  work  shows  great  devoti&n  to  original 
sources.  An  important  study  is  Jessica  Peixotto's  "  The  French 
Revolution  and  Modern  French  Socialism"  (Crowell),  which  com- 
pares the  principles  underlying  the  French  Revolution  with  the  doc- 
trines of  modem  French  socialism. 

In  this  connection  should  be  noticed  Professor  Sloane's  "  The 
French  Revolution  and  Religious  Reform"  (Scribner's),  which  seeks 
an  explanation  of  some  aspects  of  the  revolution  in  a  passion  for  re- 
ligious freedom.  Ida  M.  Tarbell's  "Napoleon  and  Josephine"  (^Ic- 
Clure),  H.  A.  Guerber's  "Empresses  of  France"  (Dodd,  Mead), 
"Men  and  Women  of  the  French  Renaissance"  (Lippincott),  by 
Edith  Sichel,  are  lesser  additions  to  French  history. 

Historical  Works 

First  among  the  year's  contributions  to  American  history  should  be 
named  certain  monographs  dealing  with  the  colonial  period.  Edward 
Eggleston's  "  The  Transit  of  Civilization  from  England  to  America  " 
(Appleton)  threw  light  on  the  mental  and  moral  equipment  of  the  first 
colonists.  Alexander  Brown's  "  English  Politics  in  Early  Virginia  '* 
(Houghton,  Mifflin)  gives  a  useful  account  of  the  efforts  of  the  Stuarts 
to  check  the  growth  of  popular  government  in  America,  and  of  the 
gradual  development  of  the  ideal  of  liberty.  "  The  German  and  Swiss 
Settlements  of  Colonial  Pennsylvania"  (Holt),  by  Oscar  Kuhne,  and 
"  The  Germans  in  Colonial  Times  "  (Lippincott),  by  Lucy  F,  Bittinger. 
cover  practically  the  same  ground,  Mr.  Kuhne's  work  being  the 
better.  Both  volumes  show  the  considerable  importance  of  the  early 
German  settlers  as  social  factors.  James  K.  Hosmer's  "  Short  History 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley"  (Houghton,  Mifflin),  is  a  well-balanced 
survey. 
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Two  separate  phases  of  the  American  Revolution  are  treated  in 
Edward  McCrady's  "  History  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution  " 
and  John  Codman's  "Arnold's  Expedition  to  Quebec''  (Macmillan). 
A  successful  popularization  of  the  story  of  Lewis  and  Clark's  expedi- 
tion is  Noah  Brooks's  "First  Across  the  Continent"  (Scribner). 

Professor  John  W.  Burgess's  "  The  Civil  War  and  the  Constitu- 
tion "  (Scribner),  in  two  compact  volumes,  analyzes  with  gratifying 
impartiality  certain  conditions  which  partisanship  has  too  often  over- 
looked in  its  consideration  of  the  war  and  its  causes.  From  the  South- 
em  viewpoint  Doctor  J.  L.  M.  Curry's  "  Civil  History  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Confederate  States,"  published  by  B.  F.  Johnson,  of  Rich- 
mond, clearly  sets  forth  the  principles  that  the  founders  of  the  Confed- 
eracy had  in  mind.  Doctor  Curry  was  a  member  of  the  Confederacy's 
first  Provisional  Congress.  "The  Confederate  States  of  America" 
(Scribner),  by  John  Christopher  Schwab,  gives  the  first  systematic  pre- 
sentation of  the  financial  and  industrial  history  of  the  South  during 
the  war.  This  was  the  initial  volume  of  the  Yale  University  bicenten- 
nial publications.  Several  studies  of  the  Reconstruction  period  ap- 
peared during  the  year,  notably  James  Wilford  Gamer's  "  Reconstruc- 
tion in  Mississippi"  (Macmillan)  and  Edwin  C.  Woolley's  "The  Re- 
construction of  Georgia  "  (Columbia  University  Press).  Among  more 
general  works  should  be  mentioned  the  fourth  and  closing  volume  of 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart's  "  American  History  Told  by  Contemporaries  " 
(Macmillan),  an  admirable  selection  from  original  sources. 

The  most  valuable  contribution  to  recent  American  history  was 
General  Russell  A.  Alger's  "  The  Spanish- American  War"  (Harper), 
a  documentary  history  of  the  administrative  side  of  the  conflict.  The 
heated  passions  of  the  moment  led  many  persons  unwisely  to  pass  by 
this  history  as  a  mere  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  rehabilitate 
himself.  The  third  volume  of  Edgar  Stanton  Maclay's  "  History  of 
the  United  States  Navy  "  (Appleton),  covering  the  period  of  the  Span- 
ish War,  helped,  by  its  aspersions  on  the  conduct  of  Commodore 
Schley,  to  bring  about  the  Schley  Court  of  Inquiry.  The  problems 
growing  out  of  the  war  with  Spain  inspired  at  least  two  books  of 
some  value.  Carman  F.  Randolph's  "  Law  and  Policy  of  Annexation  " 
(Longman)  is  based  on  the  contention  that  land  brought  within  the 
complete  and  exclusive  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  can  not  be 
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a  foreign  country.  The  book  is  narrowed  to  a  strictly  legal  stand- 
point. "The  United  States  in  the  Orient"  (Houghton,  Mifflin),  by 
Charles  A.  Conant,  reduces  the  problems  of  expansion  to  an  economic 
basis. 

Merely  to  give  a  list  of  the  books  that  owed  their  origin  to  the  Boer 
War  would  too  severely  tax  our  space.  Edward  T.  Cook's  "  Rights 
and  Wrongs  of  the  Transvaal  War "  (Longman)  is  blue-bookish, 
but  highly  informing,  and  written  in  a  spirit  of  judicial  impartiality. 
With  the  exception  of  Conan  Doyle's  "The  Great  Boer  War,"  the 
other  important  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  were  the 
work  of  correspondents.  Julian  Ralph's  "  An  American  with  Lord 
Roberts  "  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  earlier  stages  of  the  conflict. 
James  Barnes's  letters  were  published  under  the  title  "  The  Great  War 
Trek"  (Appleton).  F.  W.  Unger's  "With  'Bobs'  and  Kriiger" 
(Coates)  is  picturesque  and  readable. 

The  Boxer  rebellion  in  China  also  brought  a  number  of  new  books. 
George  Lynch's  "  The  War  of  the  Civilizations  "  gfives  a  fair  statement 
of  the  Chinese  side  of  the  conditions  and  events  that  led  up  to  the  at- 
tack on  the  foreign  legations.  Doctor  W.  A.  P.  Martin's  "  The  Lore 
of  Cathay "  (Revell)  supplements  the  same  author's  "  A  Cycle  of 
Cathay  "  by  giving  a  review  of  the  intellectual  life  of  China.  "  China 
in  Convulsion"  (Revell),  by  Arthur  H.  Smith,  matches  in  authority 
and  interest  the  volume  of  Doctor  Martin.  Doctor  Smith's  knowledge 
of  China  is  the  result  of  thirty  years'  residence  and  work  among  the 
Chinese.  As  one  of  those  who  were  besieged  in  the  legations  at  Peking 
he  has  been  able  to  draw  a  graphic  picture  of  the  terrible  summer  of 
1900.  But,  more  than  that,  these  two  large  volumes  examine  the  causes 
of  the  anti-foreign  movement,  analyze  the  character  of  many  of  the 
principal  actors  in  it,  and  show  the  lessons  that  have  been  taught  by  the 
outbreak. 

Belles-Lettres  and  the  Arts 

In  the  fields  of  poetry,  music,  or  art  comparatively  few  new  works 
appeared.  Sir  Walter  Armstrong's  "Life  of  Turner"  (Scribner) 
supplies  a  careful  estimate  of  Turner's  work  and  his  rank  among 
modern  painters.  The  book  itself  is  a  work  of  art,  containing  a 
double  set  of  at  least  ninety  photogravures  of  Turner's  best  pictures. 
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There  also  appeared  a  new  and  large  edition  of  W.  C.  Brownell's 
"  French  Art,''  with  a  chapter  devoted  to  Rodin,  and  some  additional 
illustrations.  "  The  Study  and  Criticism  of  Italian  Art  "  (Macmillan), 
by  Bernhard  Berenson,  advances  a  theory  that  certain  pictures  attrib- 
uted to  Filippo  Lippi,  Botticelli,  Ghirlandajo,  and  Filippino  Lippi  may 
easily  have  been  the  work  of  one  man  as  yet  unidentified. 

Music  lore  was  enriched  during  the  year  by  the  "  Music  Lovers' 
Library,''  a  series  of  popular  volumes  by  writers  of  recognized  author- 
ity, including  "  The  Orchestra  and  Orchestral  Music,"  by  W.  J.  Hen- 
derson; "Songs  and  Song  Writers,"  by  Henry  T.  Finck;  "Choirs  and 
Choral  Music,"  by  Arthur  Mees ;  and  "  The  Opera,  Past  and  Present," 
by  William  Foster  Apthorp. 

Henry  Lahee's  ''  Grand  Opera  in  America"  (Page)  recounts  the 
features  of  the  various  periods  of  the  opera  in  the  United  States :  The 
English  versions  of  Italian  opera,  inaugurated  in  1819  with  Rossini's 
"  Barber  of  Seville  " ;  Italian  opera  under  Max  Maretzek,  Hackett  and 
Ullman,  Strakosch  and  De  Vivo,  and  Mapleson ;  German  opera  under 
Damrosch ;  mixed  grand  opera  under  Grau.  Another  work  of  interest 
to  music  lovers  is  the  reminiscent  volume  "  Memories  of  a  Musical 
Life  "  (Century),  written  by  that  venerable  composer  and  interpreter, 
William  Mason. 

New  American  poetry  of  high  quality  was  meager  during  the  year. 
William  Vaughn  Moody's  "  Masque  of  Judgment "'  (Houghton,  Mif- 
flin), an  ambitious  and  able  performance,  was  received  with  evidences 
of  great  appreciation.  It  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Moody  that  he  shows 
a  greater  capacity  for  taking  the  passion  and  power  of  American  life 
into  his  heart  than  any  other  poet  of  the  day.  His  art  is  serious,  his 
ideals  are  harmonious,  his  technique  is  simple  but  sure,  and  he  has 
entered  into  the  experience  of  his  time. 

"  The  Fields  of  Dawn  "  (Houghton,  Alifflin),  a  collection  of  forty- 
five  sonnets  by  Lloyd  Mifflin,  reveals  an  exquisite  quality — melliflu- 
ous, redolent.  The  sonnets  in  this  volume  touch  on  pastoral  life  in 
southern  Pennsylvania.  Doctor  W^  H.  Drummond.  whose  volume, 
"  The  Habitant/'  had  had  a  surprising  sale  for  a  book  of  verse,  gave 
out  "Johnny  Corteau  and  Other  Poems"  (Putnam),  playing  on  his 
old  and  delightful  theme,  the  life  of  the  simple  Canadian  habitant. 
James  Whitcomb  Riley's  "Home  Folks"    (Bobbs-Merrill),   Edwin 
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Markham's  "Lincoln"  (McClure),  Margaret  Sangster's  "Lyrics  of 
Love  "  (Revell),  and  Frank  L.  Stanton's  "  Songs  from  Dixie  Land  " 
(Bobbs-Merrill),  each  attracted  some  attention. 

Across  the  Atlantic  the  yerse  and  poetic  dramas  of  Stephen  Phil- 
lips were  the  subject  of  much  praise  and  criticism  in  England,  as  in- 
deed, they  were  also  in  the  United  States.  Notices  of  "  Paola  and 
Francesca  "  and  "  Herod  "  hardly  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  year, 
however.  The  most  welcome  contribution  to  English  verse  that  ap- 
peared in  1901  was  George  Meredith's  "A  Reading  of  Life"  (Put- 
nam)— subtle,  sweet,  delicate — sometimes  a  bit  obscure,  but  ver>'  noble 
and  very  true.  Mr.  Meredith's  analysis  of  the  two  spirits  that  contend 
in  man,  "  Artemis  and  Aphrodite,"  is  beautiful  and  convincing.  "  Cith- 
ara  Mea,"  by  Father  P.  A.  Sheehan,  is  better  than  minor  verse, 
almost,  though  the  poems  show  faults  of  technique.  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold  and  Sir  Lewis  Morris,  neither  of  them  great  poets,  published 
each  a  volume  during  the  year.  "The  Voyage  of  Ithobal/'  Sir  Edwin's 
contribution,  has  the  attractive  readable  quality  that  long  ago  won 
him  an  audience. 

Nature  Books 

The  growing  interest  in  nature  study,  out-of-door  life,  and  "  back- 
to-the-soil  "  movements  found  expression  in  a  number  of  so-called  "  na- 
ture books."  J.  P.  Mowbray's  "  Journey  to  Nature  "  and  "  Making  of  a 
Country  Home  "  (Doubleday,  Page)  are  idylls,  sweet  praises  of  simple 
country  life,  that  almost  persuade  the  reader  to  forsake  the  tow^n. 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  with  "  Lives  of  the  Hunted,"  added  another 
volume  to  his  animal  studies.  Sir  Martin  Conway's  "  Bolivian  Andes  '' 
(Harper)  deals  with  quite  another  sort  of  out-of  doors — the  mountains 
and  forests  of  Bolivia.  The  book  is  more  than  a  record  of  a  moun- 
taineer, since  it  includes  valuable  descriptions  of  and  comments  upon 
the  country  through  which  he  passed  and  its  inhabitants.  Doctor 
L.  O.  Howard's  "  Mosquitoes  "  (McClure)  supplies  a  standard  author- 
ity not  only  as  to  the  nature  and  varieties  of  the  insect,  but  as  to  the 
best  means  of  getting  rid  of  it.  Good  words  may  be  spoken  of  Willard 
N.  Clute's  "Our  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts"  (Stokes),  Doctor  Daniel 
Trembly  MacDougal's  "  Practical  Text-Book  of  Plant  Physiology " 
(Longmans) ,  and  Mary  C,  Dickerson's  "  Moths  and  Butterflies"  (Ginn) . 
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Science  and  Philosophy 

Turning  to  the  works  of  a  scientific  or  semi-scientific  character,  the 
first  to  be  noted  is  Professor  H.  W.  Conn's  "  Method  of  Evolution  " 
(Putnam).  This  is  a  view  of  the  work  of  Lamarck,  Darwin,  and 
Weissmann,  as  modified  and  extended  by  the  more  recent  students  of 
the  question.  The  discussion  of  the  nature  and  method  of  heredity  is 
fair  and  scientific.  Two  works  on  psychology  claim  attention.  Doc- 
tor Bernard  Hollander,  in  his  "  Mental  Functions  of  the  Brain  "  (Put- 
nam), takes  as  a  thesis  the  localization  of  brain  functions,  supporting 
his  argument  with  examinations  of  eight  hundred  cases  of  deviation 
from  the  normal  mind.  Father  Michael  Maher's  "  Psychology " 
(Longmans)  denies  the  claims  of  the  sensationalists,  taking  a  position 
almost  opposite  to  that  of  Doctor  Hollander.  "  Twentieth  Century 
Inventions  "  (Longmans),  by  George  Sutherland,  is  an  attempt  to  fore- 
cast the  probable  direction  and  character  of  the  inventions  of  the  new 
century.  Wave  motors,  steam  turbines,  and  the  cheapening  of  the 
transmission  of  electrical  energy  are  among  the  means  suggested  by 
which  mankind  is  to  be  relieved  from  much  of  its  physical  drudgery. 

II 

Among  the  English  books  on  philosophy  and  theology  reference 
should  be  made  to  Alfred  Russell  Wallace's  "  Studies  Scientific  and 
Social  "  (Macmillan).  Although  these  studies  were  largely  reprints  of 
essays  and  reviews  which  had  already  been  published  in  the  periodicals, 
they  were  valuable  enough  to  collect  in  this  way.  The  "  Day  Book  of 
John  Stuart  Blackie  "  (Grant  Richards),  edited  by  A.  Stodart  Walker, 
is  pregnant  with  shrewd  critical  observations,  original,  independent. 
Max  Miiller's  "  Last  Essays  '*  (Longmans)  deal  almost  exclusively  with 
Oriental  religions.  Andrew  Lang's  "Magic  and  Religion"  (Long- 
mans) is  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  reli.<::^ions,  the  author's  final  posi- 
tion being  that  "  the  earliest  traceable  form  of  religion  was  relatively 
high,  and  that  it  was  inevitably  lowered  in  tone  during  the  process  of 
social  evolution." 

In  Belgium  the  most  talked-of  book  of  the  year  was  Maurice  Maet- 
erlinck's "  Life  of  the  Bee,"  which  in  the  same  year  became  accessible 
to  American  readers  through  Alfred  Sutro's  translation  (Dodd,  Mead). 
This  wonderful,  poetic  picture  of  highly  organized  insect  life  is  rich  in 
suggestiveness. 
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Fiction 

In  the  mere  matter  of  quantity  the  American  fiction  of  1901  was 
appalling.  Statistics  showed  at  least  six  novels  with  sales  of  150,000 
each,  half  as  many  more  with  one  hundred  thousand,  twenty  with  fifty 
thousand,  forty  to  fifty  with  twenty  to  thirty  thousand,  and  eight  hun- 
dred or  more  with  normal  small  editions — a  total  novel  production  of 
at  least  three  million  volumes.  A  conservative  estimate  placed  the  cir- 
culation of  fiction  through  libraries  at  from  seven  to  eight  millions. 
These  figures  give  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  fiction  published,  sold,  and 
read  during  the  year.  So  much  for  bulk.  As  to  quality — perhaps  it  is 
too  much  to  expect  that  a  really  great  novel  should  be  produced,  on  the 
average,  oftener  than  once  in  ten  years.  At  least  there  were  no  great 
novels  published  in  1901,  though  some  of  those  that  were  set  before 
the  public  were  well  above  the  average. 

I 

Gilbert  Parker's  "  The  Right  of  Way  "  (Harper)  was  very  popular. 
One  able  critic  did  not  hesitate  to  call  it  "  a  machine-made  tale  of  the 
baser  sort,''  but  it  certainly  has  elements  of  strength  and  sentiment 
that  fit  it  to  the  taste  of  a  large  public.  The  hero,  "  Charley  Steele," 
stands  out  as  a.  clearly  defined  personality — eccentric,  bizarre,  but  a  man 
within  the  shell.  Mr.  Kipling's  "  Kim  "  (Doubleday,  Page)  is  hardly 
to  be  called  a  novel.  A  singularly  enthralling  panorama  of  Indian  life, 
it  unfolds  the  wanderings  of  the  orientalized  Irish  boy  "  Kim  ''  and 
the  Tibetan  holy  man ;  the  shrewd  little  beggar  playing  his  part  in  the 
game  of  the  Indian  Secret  Service,  the  old  lama  seeking  the  river  of 
cleansing,  whereby  to  gain  release  from  the  Wheel  of  Change.  No 
other  such  picture  of  the  East  has  been  given  to  the  West.  Yet  the 
book  divided  the  reading  world  into  hostile  camps — those  who  liked 
"  Kim  "  and  those  who  did  not. 

At  the  head  of  the  "  best  selling  "  list  stood  Winston  Churchill's 
"The  Crisis''  (Macmillan).  This  story  fulfils  all  of  the  conditions 
of  American  popular  demand.  It  is  written  around  an  intensely 
American  theme — the  Civil  War:  it  relates  with  much  spirit  some  of 
the  most  dramatic  events  of  thnt  conflict ;  it  pictures  the  popular  idols 
of  that  period :  its  hero  never  fails  to  rise  to  the  occasion  when  cour- 
age is  required;  what  it  lacks  is  literary  style  and  real  insight  into 
character. 
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Another  book  of  enormous  circulation  was  Hall  Cainc's  "  The  Eter- 
nal City"  (Macmillan).  Written  on  a  colossal  scale,  it  involves  a 
purged  Italy,  a  spiritualized  Papacy,  a  republican  polity,  and  a  world 
federation  with  Rome  as  its  capital.  ^Ir.  Caine  has  employed,  as  usual, 
a  full  symphony  orchestra  to  play  a  Sousa  march.  But  in  spite  of  the 
story's  frequent  touches  of  melodrama,  the  plot  drags,  being  clogged 
with  irrelevant  description. 

Bertha  Runkel's  first  book,  "  The  Helmet  of  Navarre  "  (Century) 
sold  amazingly.  An  **  historical  novel,"  it  deals  with  incident  rather 
than  development,  being  simply  a  little  better  than  the  standard  story 
of  the  kind.  The  characters  are  well  enough  drawn  to  create  an  air 
of  verisimilitude,  and  the  action  is  exciting. 

Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood's  "  Lazarre ''  (Bobbs-Merrill)  is 
founded  on  a  tradition  that  the  Dauphin,  Louis  XVH.,  was  spirited 
away  from  the  French  prison  where  he  had  been  so  frightfully  abused, 
and  was  brought  up  in  the  United  States  as  "  Eleazer  Williams."  His- 
tory has  rejected  this  legend,  but  it  is  still  related  by  natives  of  Northern 
New  York,  where  Williams  lived  among  the  Indians,  and  in  the  region 
aroimd  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  where  he  later  became  a  pioneer. 

Widely  read  was  George  W.  Cable's  story,  "  The  Cavalier  ''  (Scrib- 
ner),  an  exciting  and  romantic  Civil  War  tale.  As  a  contribution  to 
literature  it  does  not  compare  with  Mr.  Cable's  earlier  Creole  stories, 
but  it  satisfies  the  popular  appetite  of  the  year.  Indeed,  most  of  the 
novels  that  have  so  far  been  mentioned  seem  to  have  been  written  to 
meet  the  popular  demand. 

II 

But  Frank  Norris's  "  Octopus  "  (Doubleday,  Page)  can  not  be 
characterized  as  a  novel  definitely  designed  to  please.  It  affords  a 
strong,  sincere,  and  serious  presentation  of  some  of  the  worst  phases  of 
American  life.  It  is  the  first  volume  of  what  is  to  be  a  "  trilogy  " 
about  wheat,  and  it  concerns  itself  with  the  production  and  transpor- 
tation of  the  staple.  The  hold  that  the  Western  railroads  have  on  the 
farmers  suggested  the  title.  Another  truth-teller,  Gwendoline  Keats, 
who  is  best  known  under  the  pseudonym,  "  Zack,'*  came  forward  with 
"  The  White  Cottage  "  (Scribncr).  The  anonymous  author  of  "  Eliza- 
beth and  her  German  Garden  "  gave  us  "  The  Benefactress  "  (Macmil- 
lan),   which   is   more   of  a   "story"   than   "Elizabeth."     The   genial. 
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frank  way  of  telling  little  home  truths  and  pricking  little  bubbles  ap- 
pears in  this  as  in  the  earlier  volume. 

Many  other  novels  of  the  year  commend  themselves  in  one  way 
or  another.  Lucas  Malet's  "  History  of  Sir  Richard  Calmady  ''  (Dodd, 
Mead)  arouses  an  abnormal  interest.  It  presents  powerfully  the  suf- 
ferings of  a  man  of  noble  nature  with  the  cross  of  a  horrible  physical 
deformity.  Ralph  Connor's  "  Man  from  Glengarry  ''  (Revell),  a  char- 
acter nurtured  by  strife  and  perfected  by  trial,  made  a  strong  appeal. 
Mary  E.  Wilkins's  "  Portion  of  Labor''  (Harper)  shows  a  deep,  true 
insight  into  the  lives  and  thoughts  of  those  who  earn  their  bread 
humbly.  Doctor  S.  Weir  Mitchell's  "  Circumstance  "  (Century)  is 
an  able  delineation  of  certain  modern  social  types.  Among  the  success- 
ful collections  of  short  stories  have  been  Maurice  Hewlett's  "  New- 
Canterbury  Tales  "  (Macmillan)  and  Henry  Van  Dyke's  "  The  Ruling 
Passion''  (Scribner). 

Ill 

There  were  notable  translations,  too:  Zola's  "  Labor  "  (Harper),  a 
logical,  powerful  presentation  of  his  gospel  of  work ;  "  Foma  GordyeeflF ' 
(Scribner),  a  strong  but  depressing  picture  of  Russian  middle-class  life 
by  the  new  writer,  Maxim  Gorky ;  Dmetri  Merejkowski's  "  Death  of 
the  Gods"  (Putnam),  the  first  of  a  trilogy  dealing  with  crises  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  Matilde  Serao's  "  Land  of 
Cockayne"  (Harper),  a  burning  declaration  against  the  government 
lottery  in  Italy  and  the  national  passion  for  gambling. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  classic  works  of  Scott,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  would  have  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  swarm 
of  current  fiction.  But  investigation  makes  it  clear  that  the  demand  for 
the  classics  has  been  as  strong  as  ever.  An  inquirer  found  that  during 
the  year  a  single  department  store  in  a  large  i\iTierican  city  sold  seven 
thousand  volumes  of  Scott,  nine  thousand  of  Thackeray,  twelve  thou- 
sand of  George  Eliot,  and  twenty  thousand  of  Dickens.  At  this  rate, 
the  classics  must  rival  the  "  best  sellers  "  of  the  day. 

The  United  States  is  preeminently  the  novel-reading  country.  Of  the 
notable  books  of  fiction  published  abroad  during  1901  some  have  already 
been  referred  to  in  their  translated  forms.  No  book  published  in  an- 
other language  and  containing  elements  of  general  interest  can  long 
be  kept  out  of  English.     In  Belgium  the  most  important  fiction  of  1901 
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was  two  novels  by  Steyn  Streuvels,  the  pen  name  of  Frank  Lateur,  a 
pastry  cook  in  eastern  Flanders.  His  stories  are  of  peasant  life.  A 
great  many  novels  appeared  in  France,  a  few  of  them  fairly  good.  In 
Germany  the  principal  novelsi  were  by  Spielhageh  and  Marie  von 
Ebner  Eschenbach.  Italy  had  d'Annunzio's  "  Canzone  di  Garibaldi," 
Boito's  "  Nerone,"  and  Matilde  Serao's  "  Snor  Giovanna  dell  Croce." 
The  Italian  critics  betrayed  some  interest  in  the  work  of  Alfredo  Pan- 
zini,  one  of  the  younger  generation  of  Italian  novel-writers.  Panzini 
seemed  to  have  struck  a  new  note  in  Italian  fiction,  being  natural, 
wholesome,  and  unexceptional  in  taste.  His  latest  book,  "  Little  Stories 
of  the  Great  World,"  was  characterized  as  original,  genuinely  humor- 
ous, and  full  of  fine  observation  and  common-sense  views  of  life.  In 
iSpain  the  first  place  was  given  to  "  La  Regenta,"  by  the  recently  de- 
ceased Leopoldo  Alas. 

The  Plays  of  the  Year 

To  find  plays  which  possess  literary  quality — which  are  worthy  of 
being  read  as  well  as  acted — it  is  necessary  to  go  outside  America. 
Gerhardt  Hauptmann's  "  Michael  Kramer  "  was  before  the  German 
public  early  in  the  year.  This  piece  reiterated  the  fact  of  the  dram- 
atist's return  to  the  naturalism  of  his  earlier  dramas.  It  pictures  a 
situation  rather  than  an  action.  Old  Kramer,  a  painter  with  high 
ideals,  but  commonplace  talents,  has  a  daughter  who  inherits  his  ideals 
without  his  talents,  and  a  son  who  inherits  his  talents  without  his 
ideals,  and  a  wife  who  is  hopelessly  commonplace  and  unintelligent. 
The  father  sits  aloof  among  his  canvases.  The  son  enters  upon  a 
course  of  riotous  living,  his  mother  defending  him  against  the  father's 
recriminations.  The  daughter  carries  the  burden  of  family  misery.  In 
the  end  the  son  commits  suicide.  What  nobility  there  is  in  the  piece 
i§  contained  in  the  character  of  old  Kramer,  who  though  ever  disap- 
pointed, clings  steadfastly  to  his  ideals,  gaining  the  moral  strength 
that  enables  him  to  endure  the  final  ruin  of  the  son  in  whom  his  hopes 
have  been  centered. 

But  Hauptmann's  play  for  the  year  was  "The  Solitaire."  This, 
too,  is  a  study  of  an  idealist — an  idealist  this  time  turned  egoist. 
Johannes  Bockerat's  nature  jars  with  the  strict  religious  faith  and  nar- 
row conceptions  of  his  parents.    He  repels  his  father,  who  exclaims: 
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"  O,  had  we  but  buried  our  child  when  he  was  still  innocent,  when  he 
was  still  within  the  circle  of  Thy  Grace  and  undefiled  by  worldly  wis- 
dom I  "  "  You  are  not  in  my  world,"  retorts  Johannes.  "  You  do  not 
breathe  the  same  air  I  do.  Heaven  help  me,  you  do  not  understand. 
There  is  something  surging  in  my  heart  which  seeks  to  break  its  bonds  ; 
I  must  give  utterance  to  that  before  I  can  secure  peace." 

Bockerat  is  deserted  by  his  friends,  all  except  his  wife,  his  parents, 
and  an  idle  painter  named  Brown.  He  seems  to  ma^ke  himself  repul- 
sive to  every  one.  "  Come,  Johannes,"  says  Brown,  "  abandon  all  your 
— your  fine  frenzy,  or  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  ideals.  The  world 
cares  for  them  just  as  little  as  it  cares  for  my  daubs.*'  But  the  un- 
happy man  wanders  on  through  his  maze  of  uncertainty  until  he  meets 
Anna  Mahr,  a  young  woman  who  understands.  Here  is  the  solution  of 
the  whole  problem,  thinks  Bockerat,  silencing  his  conscience  with  the 
assertion  that  his  relations  with  Anna  constitute  a  friendship  of  the  no- 
blest t>'pe.  But  duty  appeals  to  Anna  and  she  tears  herself  away  from 
Bockerat,  who  resumes  his  gropings.  His  parents  offer  him  their 
simple  faith  as  a  cure  for  his  sufferings ;  his  wife  appeals  to  his  better 
instincts  through  the  medium  of  their  child;  Brown  makes  a  final  at- 
tempt to  "bring  Johannes  to  earth."  All  these  efforts  for  salvation 
fail,  and  the  end  is  tragfic. 

II 

Bjomstjerne  Bjornson's  drama,  "  Laboremus,"  appeared  in  1901 
simultaneously  in  Norse,  English,  French,  and  German  editions.  It 
is  described  as  a  "  drama  of  the  soul,"  and  certainly  it  is  profoundly 
psychological.  Wisby,  a  man  of  leisure,  was  married  to  a  beautiful,  cul- 
tured woman.  The  couple  lived  quietly  on  their  estate  in  Norway.  Mrs. 
Wisby  came  down  with  a  contagious  disease  which  necessitated  her 
being  kept  away  from  her  husband  and  daughter.  She  had  an  idea  that 
music  would  help  her  to  endure  her  agonies  and  prevailed  upon  Doctor 
Kann,  the  family  physician,  to  engage  some  one  to  play  for  her.  The 
Doctor  secured  the  services  of  Miss  Lydia,  a  well-known  pianist.  Now, 
Miss  Lydia  had  a  genius  for  intrigue  as  well  as  for  music.  She  used 
her  art  to  fire  the  emotions  of  Wisby,  and  when  she  was  certain  of  his 
adoration  managed,  through  her  music,  to  exert  a  fatal  influence  upon 
the.  sick  woman,  hastening  her  death.  Doctor  Kann  discovered  the  in- 
trigue too  late  to  save  his  patiient.    He  ordered  Miss  Lydici  from  the 
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house.    A  little  later  Wisby  went  to  Germany,  ostensibly  to  meet  his 
daughter,  Borgny,  but  really  fo  marry  Miss  Lydia* 

The  events  just  narrated  all  take  place  before  the  action  of  the 
drama  begins.  The  first  act  discovers  Wisby  and  Lydia  married  and 
spending  their  honeymoon  at  a  German  hotel.  In  a  dream  his  former 
wife  has  appeared  to  him  and  has  denounced  Lydia  as  the  cause  of  her 
death.  The  efforts  of  the  adventuress  to  extort  from  Wisby  the  story 
of  his  dream — her  uneasiness — his  new  emotions — are  developed  in  a 
remarkable  dialogue.  All  Lydia  can  leafn  is  that  the  apparition  spoke 
of  her.  When  the  curtain  falls  the  bride  and  groom  are  looking  at  each 
other  with  horror.  In  the  second  act  Doctor  Kann  tells  the  story  to 
Wisby,  who  in  turn  confides  the  story  of  his  dream.  The  Doctor  in- 
duces Wisby  to  leave  Lydia  and  return  to  his  estate,  seeking  consolation 
in  the  forgiveness  of  his  daughter,  Borgny.  Then,  in  the  third  act, 
comes  to  the  deserted  Lydia  a  musician,  Langfred,  who  had  formerly 
been  her  lover.  Lydia  tries  to  regain  his  affections,  but  she  can  make 
only  a  temporary  impression  on  him,  for  lofty  aspirations  have  raised 
him  to  a  world  higher  than  hers.  Then  for  the  first  time  she  realizes 
her  guilt. 

Ill 

An  event  of  the  year  was  the  production  at  the  Burg  Theatre, 
Vienna,  of  .Eschylus's  Oresteian  trilogy — "  Agamemnon,"  "  Choep- 
hori,"  and  **  Eumenides,"  The  translation  used  was  that  of  Professor 
Ulrich  von  Wilamowitz-Mollendorf,  of  the  Berlin  University.  But 
the  director  of  the  theatre,  in  order  to  compress  into  one  evening's  per- 
formance the  action  to  which  the  Greeks  allowed  a  full  day,  cut  down 
the  drama  until  it  was  little  more  than  a  skeleton,  and  a  skeleton  of  only 
the  more  important  scenes.  The  chomses  were  either  omitted  or  were 
spoken  by  single  actors.  The  thread  of  the  action,  however,  was 
maintained. 

IV 

Gabriele  d'Annunzio's  "  Francesca  da  Rimini "  was  given  out  in 
1 901.  The  author  had  taken  great  pains  to  be  accurate  in  his  delinea- 
tion of  the  manners  of  the  time,  and  had  rewoven  the  familiar  story 
upon  a  rich  and  splendid  mediaeval  background.  With  the  scenic  effect 
the  poet  took  great  care,  insisting  upon  fidelity  to  the  architecturaJ 
forms  of  a  period  when  the  Byzantine  styles  were  in  the  last  stages  01 
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decay  and  the  new  Italian  ideas  were  beginning  to  develop.  The  plot 
was  thickly  decorated  with  local  color,  applied  after  careful  historical 
research.  The  psychological  treatment  of  the  characters  was  much 
praised  by  critics. 

In  England  the  most  important  new  drama  was  undoubtedly  Arthur 
Wing  Pinero's  "  Iris.'*  Concerning  "  Iris  "  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion.  Some  heralded  it  as  a  stern  lesson  to  "  the  writers  of  senti- 
mental novels  and  gallery-truckling  dramas  " ;  praised  its  keen  insight, 
its  remorseless  fire,  its  mordant  insistence  on  the  results  of  weakness 
and  self-indulgence  in  a  woman.  It  is  a  question,  however,  whether 
the  weakness  of  the  central  figure,  Iris,  was  not  fatal  to  the  sense  of 
tragedy  that  the  author  intended  to  convey.  The  play  interested  rather 
than  moved  the  observer.  One  saw  a  luxurious  woman,  facing  the  old 
dramatic  problem  of  choice  between  good  and  evil,  but  choosing  evil 
for  no  motive  worthier  than  her  desire  not  to  be  penniless.  Iris  had 
not  the  strongly  marked  character  of  Paula  Tanqueray  or  Agnes  Ebb- 
smith.  Her  fate  aroused  pity  and  disgust,  not  s}Tnpathy.  The  play, 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  Mr.  Pinero's  preceding  work,  showed 
admirable  constructive  skill. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  recount  the  failures  or  unnoteworthy  suc- 
cesses of  the  English  dramatic  season.  Sir  Henry  Irving  made  a  fine 
production  of  "  Coriolanus,"'  but  was  only  moderately  successful.  He 
dared  something  in  assuming  a  part  which  tradition  has  assigned  to  a 
declamatory  actor — something  which  he  was  not.  The  distinction  and 
dignity  of  his  personality,  however,  enabled  him  to  give  the  necessary 
impression  of  nobility — to  stamp  Coriolanus  as  a  great,  if  unimagina- 
tive and  inflexible,  soul.  When  the  run  of  *'  Coriolanus  ''  was  over  Sir 
Henry  produced  in  succession  a  number  of  plays  from  his  well-known 
repertory.  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  gave  Bjomson's  *'  Beyond  Human 
Power,"  a  grim  drama  of  considerable  strength,  though  hardly  likely 
to  interest  the  general  public.  There  were  many  revivals  by  the  best- 
known  actorsr— revivals  of  old  and  of  comparatively  new  plays — ^which 
served  to  emphasize  the  paucity  of  the  season's  output. 

v 

The  dramatic  year  in  the  United  States  brought  out  few  plays  that 
are  worth  recording.  Julia  Marlowe's  characterization  of  Mar}'  Tudor 
in  "  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower  "  charmed  large  audiences  with 
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the  art  that  can  ride  smoothly  in  a  clumsy  vehicle.  There  were  sev- 
eral plays  of  more  or  less  serious  value  that  had  held  over  from  the 
preceding  fall — such  as  Clyde  Fitch's  '^Climbers."  E.  H.  Sothern  gave 
Laurence  Irving's  "  Richard  Lovelace,"  a  fine  romance  with  a  tragic 
ending.  The  actor's  impersonation  of  the  name  part  was  very  gener- 
ally commended.  Then  there  were  such  plays  as  J.  M.  Barrie's  com- 
edy, "  Quality  Street,'*  with  Maud  Adams  in  the  leading  role ;  and  the 
dramatization  of  Booth  Tarkington's  story  "  Monsieur  Beaucaire  "  into 
an  attractive  little  comedy  of  manners,  with  Richard  Mansfield  as  the 
debonair  and  much-maligned  prince.  Nat  Goodwin,  the  well-known 
comedian,  essayed  to  play  "  Shylock ''  to  the  "  Portia  "  of  His  wife, 
Maxine  Elliott,  but  his  success  was  not  very  great.  For  the  rest  there 
were  productions  of  foreign  plays  and  the  welcome  visits  of  several 
foreign  "  stars.'' 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  note  the  unexpected  success  of  two  literary 
plays — Browning's  **  In  a  Balcony  "  and  Yeats's  "  The  Land  of  the 
Heart's  Desire  " — which  were  given  together  under  the  direction  of 
Sarah  Co  well  Le  Moyne,  with  whom  the  project  originated.  Mrs.  Le 
Moyne  played  the  "  Queen  "  in  *'  In  a  Balcony  "  to  the  "  Constance  "  of 
Eleanor  Robson  and  the  "  Norbert "  of  Otis  Skinner — an  exceptional 
cast.  Also  of  earnest  import  was  the  opening  of  the  Manhattan  The- 
atre, at  New  York,  in  September — *'  Mrs.  Fiske's  Theatre."  Minnie 
Maddem  Fiske,  eminent  in  her  art,  stood  for  a  serious  drama,  freed 
from  the  baser  elements  of  commercialism  which  had  crept  into  the 
management  of  the  American  stage.  She  was  outside  of  the  "ring"; 
an  aggressive  enemy  to  the  "  syndicate."  Her  opening  play  "  Miranda 
of  the  Balcony,"  aroused  no  enthusiasm,  nor  did  "  The  Unwelcome  Mrs. 
Hatch,"  which  she  put  on  later  in  the  fall ;  but  her  effort  at  independent 
management  was  quite  generally  supported  by  the  critics  and  the  public. 

VI 

The  "  Syndicate,"  a  group  of  influential  managers  who  operated  a 
kind  of  theatrical  "  trust,"  became  so  self-confident  that  in  the  autumn 
of  1901  it  strove  to  force  out  of  employment  one  of  the  best-known 
dramatic  critics  of  New  York — Norman  Hapgood.  The  syndicate  de- 
manded the  discharge  of  Mr.  Hapgood  from  the  staff  of  the  Commer- 
cial  Advertiser,  because  he  had  criticized  the  syndicate  and  had  given 
unfavorable  opinions  of  so  many  of  its  productions.     The  paper  re- 
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fused  to  discharge  its  critic,  whereupon  all  syndicate  advertising  was 
withdrawn  from  the  pages  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser.  Ultimately 
the  syndicate  abandoned  its  position  and  restored  its  advertising  patron- 
age, despite  Mr.  Hapgood's  retention  as  critic.  This  was  not  the  first 
time  that  the  syndicate  had  attempted  this  method  of  earning  favorable 
notices.  It  had  driven  two  critics — one  in  Washington,  one  in  Pitts- 
burg— out  of  employment. 
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CHAPTER    VIII 
ART  AND  MUSIC 

In  looking  about  for  the  year's  best  showing  in  art  it  is  inevitable 
that  the  observer  should  turn  first  to  France.  And  current  French  art. 
which  includes  the  work  of  artists  from  many  countries,  is  summed  up 
in  the  annual  Salons,  the  Old  and  the  New. 

The  Salon  of  French  artists,  or  the  old  Salon,  commonly  called  that 
of  the  Champs  Elysees,  was  formally  opened,  on  April  29,  by  M. 
Loubet,  the  President  of  the  French  Republic.  In  the  exhibit  were 
2,092  oil  paintings,  nine  hundred  pastels  and  water-colors,  and  667 
works  of  sculpture.  The  number  of  painters  represented  was  1,438. 
There  were  324  foreign  exhibitors,  including  108  Americans.  Several 
of  the  leading  French  artists  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  American 
pictures  showed  a  higher  average  of  excellence  than  ever  before.  The 
most  severe  of  Parisian  art  critics^  Theobault  Sisson,  explained  as  fol- 
lows what  he  considered  the  worst  fault  of  the  Americans:  "They 
are  too  easily  satisfied  with  brilliant  surface  qualities ;  they  are  prone 
to  imitate  mannerisms  of  French  masters,  and  in  certain  instances  they 
lack  thoroughness  and  sincerity." 

The  general  quality  of  the  pictures  shown  in  the  salon  of  1901  was 
considered  unusually  good.  The  most  talked-of  canvases  were  Benja- 
min Constant's  two  portraits — one  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  the  other  of 
Queen  Alexandra;  Joseph  Bail's  large  picture,  '' Les  Repas  des  Ser- 
vantes" ;  Bonnat's  likeness  of  President  Ijoubet;  excellent  portraits  by 
Henner,  Humbert,  Lauth,  Lazio,  Leon  Comerre,  Gabriel  Ferrier,  Aime 
Morot,  Honore  Umbricht,  Saintpierre,  and  Richard  Hall.  Of  distinc- 
tively American  painters  the  pictures  by  George  Howland,  Miss  Dick- 
son, George  Hitchcock,  Mrs.  Huntley,  and  Edwin  Lord  Weeks  were 
commended.  Mr,  Weeks's  "  Ispahan,*'  a  large  study  of  a  Persian 
mosque,  with  colored  tiles  reflected  in  a  pool  of  water,  was  said  by  on^ 
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critic  to  be  the  best  piece  of  work  Mr.  Weeks  had  ever  done.  George 
Hitchcock's  "  Sappho  "  showed  a  white  draped  figure  standing  on  a 
green  cliflF,  above  the  sea.  George  Rowland's  "  Portrait  of  a  Lady  " 
was  a  subtle  combination  of  delicacy  and  vigor,  worked  out  in  mellow 
tones.  The  most  admired  piece  of  sculpture  was  Gerome's  bronze 
equestrian  statue  of  Washington,  over-elaborated  in  detail,  perhaps, 
yet  very  effective.  Gerome  had  put  the  great  commander  in  an  atti- 
tude highly  indicative  of  calm  decision.  Washington,  in  full  uniform, 
had  his  right  arm  extended  at  full  length,  w^th  the  palm  of  the  hand 
down. 

The  Salon  of  the  National  Society  of  Fine  Arts,  popularly  known  as 
the  New  Salon,  was  opened  by  President  Loubet  on  April  20.  The  ex- 
hibits occupied  the  entire  west  wing  of  the  Grand  Palace.  The  pictures 
shown  in  1901  were  of  a  higher  standard  of  excellence  than  had  been 
attained  in  the  New  Salon  since  the  National  Society  seceded  from  the 
Society  of  French  Artists  in  1890.  There  were  in  the  galleries  some 
two  thousand  works  of  art,  932  being  oil  paintings,  executed  by  404 
different  artists.     Twenty-five  Americans  were  represented. 

A  picture  which  created  a  sensation  was  Jean  Beraud's  "  Hie  Flagcl- 
lavit"  a  canvas  less  than  three  feet  square,  but  so  harrowing,  so  nearly 
sacrilegious,  that  the  eye  could  not  overlook  it.  The  representation 
was  of  Christ,  clad  in  a  flowing  robe  of  scarlet,  confronted  by  a  crowd 
of  twentieth-century  persecutors.  A  workman  in  corduroys  was  tight- 
ening a  rope  around  the  Sufferer's  waist.  A  butcher  with  clasp-knife 
and  steel  hanging  at  his  side  was  preparing  to  deliver  a  murderous 
stroke.  A  stock-broker,  a  Free  Mason,  a  harlot,  and  a  threatening 
throng  of  others  entered  into  the  composition.  The  poses  were  expres- 
sive of  contempt,  derision,  anger,  hatred.  Among  the  American  pic- 
tures Edwin  A.  Abbey's  panel,  "  The  Maidens  and  the  Red  Knight," 
one  of  the  Grail  series  painted  for  the  Boston  Public  Library,  deserved 
first  mention.  Three  American  women  exhibited  excellent  w^ork — 
Mrs.  Lucy  Lee  Robbins  a  portrait  of  a  girl  in  white,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Nourse  four  pictures  with  fine  qualities  of  design  and  color,  and  Miss 
Florence  Este  some  charming  landscapes. 

In  the  sculpture  department  was  to  be  seen  Rodin's  statue  of  Victor 
Hugo,  a  superb  reclining  figure.  A  strong  piece  was  St.  Marceau's 
unfinished  statue  of  Alphonse  Daudet, 
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American  Art  Exhibits 

The  United  States  has  its  art  exhibitions,  but  no  salon  in  the  French 
sense.  The  establishment  of  an  American  salon  would  seem  to  be  de- 
sirable, for  none  of  the  organizations  which  give  annual  shows  is  in  a 
position  to  make  its  exhibit  representative.  Of  course,  the  older  organ- 
izations with  long  and  dignified  records,  could  not  be  expected  to  give 
up  their  identity  for  the  sake  of  forming  part  of  a  general  body,  but 
the  suggestion  was  more  than  once  advanced  during  the  year  that  the 
effect  of  a  salon  might  be  gained  if  all  the  annual  exhibitions  were  held 
at  the  same  time  and  under  one  roof.  Joint  control  of  an  exhibition 
building  by  the  important  art  societies  was  proposed  as  the  first  step 
toward  a  representative  annual  show. 

The  lack  of  a  national  gallery  after  the  model  of  similar  institu- 
tions in  Europe,  was  also  felt  in  the  United  States.  A  movement  which 
was  on  foot  in  1901  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  gallery  secured 
a  promise  of  governmental  support.  The  problem  was  to  settle  on  a 
definite  plan  and  to  finance  it  at  least  in  part.  It  was  understood  that 
rich  men  stood  ready  to  contribute  to  the  undertaking.  The  list  of 
organizers  included  such  well-known  artists  as  Whistler,  Sargent,  Mac- 
monnies,  Hitchcock,  La  Farge,  Alexander,  Melchers,  Muhlman.  Chase. 

I 

The  twenty-third  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists, 
which  was  held  in  New  York,  was  the  most  brilliant  in  the  history  of 
that  body.  The  canvases  were  not  many.  The  jury  on  selection  ac- 
cepted only  about  one-fifth  of  the  fourteen  hundred  that  were  submitted. 
But  though  some  deserving  pictures  may  have  been  ruled  out,  the 
general  quality  of  the  exhibit  was  doubtless  higher  because  of  the 
strict  process  of  elimination.  There  was  virtually  an  agreement  among 
the  critics  that  the  best  picture  was  George  De  Forest  Brush's  "  Mother 
and  Child,"  which  had  been  originally  awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the 
Paris  Exposition,  and  was  borrowed  for  this  occasion  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy,  to  which  it  belonged.  Among  other  pictures  that 
were  highly  praised  were  John  Sargent's  **  Dorothy/'  and  the  figures 
and  portraits  by  H.  C.  PTovenden,  Frank  Da  Mond.  Bryson  Burroughs, 
Paul  Moschowitz,  Francis  Day,  Adelaide  Cole  Chase,  Margarita  Sm>lh, 
George  R.  Barse,  Jr.,  A.  II.  Maurer,  Scars  Faber,  Rose  Clark,  Mrs. 
Dora  Wheeler  Keith,  Eastman  Johnson,  J.  Carroll  Beckwith,  and  Irving 
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R.  Wiles.  There  were  three  choice  little  pictures  by  Mrs.  Louise  Cox. 
Another  canvas  of  conspicuous  merit  was  Miss  Ethel  Wright's  "  Song 
of  the  Ages,"  a  beautiful  idealization,  which  not  long  before  had  been 
awarded  the  gold  medal  at  the  Earle's  Court  Exhibition,  London. 

The  Carnegie  prize  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  most  meritorious 
oil  painting  was  given  to  John  W.  Alexander  for  his  "  Autumn."  The 
Shaw  prize  of  three  hundred  dollars  was  voted  by  members  of  tlie  So- 
ciety present  on  varnishing  day  to  Sergeant  Kendall's  figure  composi- 
tion, "  A  Fairy  Tale.''  The  Webb  prize  of  three  hundred  dollars  for 
the  best  landscape  painted  by  an  American  artist  under  forty  years  of 
age  went  to  Ben  Foster  for  his  "  Mists  of  the  Morning." 

The  Ten  Americans,  "  seceders  "  from  the  Society  of  American  Art- 
ists, held  their  usual  annual  exhibition.  This  society  was  composed  of 
Messrs.  Tarbell,  Benson,  Dewing,  Decamp,  Weir,  Hassam,  Twacht- 
man,  Reid,  Metcalf,  and  Simmons.  Virtuosity  j^nd  an  absence  of  con- 
ventionality were  distinguishing  features  of  the  exhibition  of  1901. 

II 

But  the  year's  most  representative  and  most  interesting  exhibition 
of  American  art  was  that  which  was  assembled  for  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  at  Buffalo.  The  exposition  as  a  whole,  with  its  striking 
color  scheme  and  the  large  use  of  decorative  sculpture,  had  been  con- 
ceived with  a  careful  eye  to  artistic  effect.  Charles  Yardley  Turner 
worked  out  the  color  scheme  for  the  exposition  buildings.  According 
to  his  own  explanation,  he  followed  suggestions  derived  from  the  nature 
of  the  scheme  of  decorative  sculpture,  which  was  designed  by  Karl 
Bitter.  The  sculpture  of  the  exterior  of  the  buildings  suggested  the 
struggle  of  man  with  the  elements. 

To  quote  Mr.  Turner :  "  As  you  enter  the  exposition  grounds  you 
come  upon  buildings  which  are  expressive  of  primitive  man's  battling 
with  the  furies  of  nature — the  buildings  of  ethnology,  horticulture,  and 
government.  Farther  up  the  esplanade  are  structures  like  the  ma- 
chinery building  and  the  fine  arts  building,  which  are  more  expressive 
of  the  conquest  by  men  of  the  material  forces.  At  the  end  of  the  es- 
planade is  the  electric  tower.  This  is  the  architectural  keynote  of  the 
whole  exposition,  and  contains  the  sculptural  pieces  de  resistance,  .  .  . 
It  was  for  us  to  make  the  color  of  the  exposition  tell  something  the 
same  story  as  the  sculpture."     So  Mr.  Turner  and  his  associates  used 
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for  the  buildings  representing  the  cruder  phases  of  the  human  struggle 
the  strong,  crude  colors  most  affected  by  primitive  man.  As  one  went 
up  the  esplanade  the  colors  became  more  sober.  The  Hall  of  Music 
was  treated  in  dull  red,  the  machinery  building  in  green-gray,  the  elec- 
tric tower  in  green  and  gold  on  an  ivory  ground.  Here  was  the  color 
key — the  green  of  Niagara  waters. 

The  paintings  and  sculpture  shown  at  the  exposition  were  selected 
by  W.  A.  Coffin.  There  were  not  seventeen  hundred  numbers  in  the 
catalogue — exclusive  of  a  small  Canadian  exhibit,  yet  the  collection  was 
unusually  satisfactory  because  it  illustrated  all  phases  of  American  art 
in  a  representative  way. 

There  were  seven  Whistlers  including  "  Variations  in  Flesh  Color 
and  Green,''  "  The  Music  Room,"  "  Bognor,"  "  Southampton,"  "  Blue 
and  Silver — Chopping  Channel,"  ''  Grey  and  Silver — The  Mersey,"  and 
"  The  Blacksmith."  Sargent's  well-known  "  Portrait  of  a  Boy  "  was 
there.  Such  contrasts  as  Cox's  "  Poetry  and  Painting  " — formal,  intel- 
lectual—and A.  P.  Ryder's  "  Jonah,"  "  Siegfried,"  and  "  The  Temple 
of  the  Mind  " — poetic,  romantic — caught  the  eye.  The  emotional,  po- 
etic temperament  was  not  very  much  in  evidence,  though  it  showed 
in  a  few  canvases,  as  La  Farge's  "  Autumn,"  and  "  The  Visit  of  Christ 
to  Nicodemus,"  and  in  Vedder's  designs.  Abbey's  "  Penance  of  Elea- 
nor, Duchess  of  Gloucester,''  was  somewhat  cold  and  lacking  in  energy. 
There  were  many  other  notable  pictures — pictures  that  were  for  the 
most  part  filled  with  healthy  vitality.  Xo  single  painter  or  group  of 
painters  was  honored  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 

The  work  of  the  jury  aroused  the  critics,  for  2*j*j  awards  were  made, 
a  number  that  at  first  thought  seemed  all  out  of  proportion  to  the 
number  of  artists  whose  work  was  exhibited.  The  situation  suggested 
the  story  of  the  Western  military  academy,  which  divided  a  total  of 
sixteen  pupils  into  fifteen  officers  and  one  private.  At  the  Paris  ex- 
position twenty-six  gold  medals  were  awarded  to  artists  from  all  parts 
of  the  world ;  at  Buffalo  thirty-three  gold  medals  went  to  artists  of  the 
Western  Continent.  About  one  out  of  every  three  pictures  at  Buffalo 
received  an  award.  The  jury,  however,  had  a  reason  for  liberality. 
The  report  of  the  jurors  was  prefaced  by  this  statement: 

"Almost  all  of  the  works  collected  were  solicited  for  the  exhibition 
by  the  Director  of  Fine  Arts,  and  no  unsolicited  work  was  accepted 
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without  the  approval  of  an  expert  professional  jury,  so  that  the  mere 
presence  of  a  work  of  art  in  this  collection  is,  of  itself,  a  certificate  of 
merit.  Under  these  circumstances  it  has  seemed  necessary  to  the  jury 
to  make  a  very  large  number  of  recommendations  of  awards  in  order 
to  do  even  partial  justice  to  the  work  exhibited." 

Characteristic  British  Art 

In  England  the  most  important  exhibition  of  the  year  was,  of  course, 
that  of  the  Royal  Academy.  There  were  more  than  eighteen  hundred 
canvases,  and,  at  that,  about  ten  thousand  had  been  rejected.  It  was 
not  a  great  year  for  the  academy,  but  Sargent's  portraits — seven  of 
them — lifted  the  exhibition  above  mediocrity.  His  "  Daughters  of  A. 
Wertheimer,  Esq.,"  was  a  daring  piece  of  work,  though  it  lacked  the 
charm  of  the  portrait,  "  The  Honorable  Mrs.  Charles  Russell."  Benja- 
min Constant's  picture  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria  had  a  whole  wall  to 
itself,  with  a  background  of  black  and  purple.  It  was  not  generally  ac- 
cepted as  an  adequate  portrait.  M.  Constant  had  had  no  sittings  from 
the  Queen,  so  that  his  work  was  done  under  difficulties.  There  were 
many  pictures  growing  out  of  the  South  African  War  and  the  death  of 
the  Queen.  Then  there  was  noteworthy  work  from  Sir  Laurence  Alma 
Tadema,  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  Sir  Edward  Poynter,  \V.  Q.  Orchardson, 
J.  G.  Shannon,  C.  W.  Furse,  Frank  Dicksee,  Herbert  Draper,  Seymour 
Lucas,  Chevallier  Tayler,  John  Charlton,  W.  L.  Wyllie.  The  picture 
sales  were  fairly  large,  the  total  being  nearly  twenty  thousand  p>ounds. 

The  International  Society,  often  called  the  "  London  Secession," 
held  its  third  exhibition  in  October,  in  the  galleries  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute. In  truth,  however,  the  International  could  hardly  be  said  to  rep- 
resent a  secession.  It  was  simply  a  group  of  artists,  headed  by  Mr. 
Whistler,  who  had  been  drawn  together  on  a  ground  of  common  artistic 
sympathies,  aiming  to  show  the  best  work  that  could  be  procured  and 
to  arrange  it  satisfactorily  for  inspection.  The  show  was  not  common- 
place, yet  it  was  disappointing  in  that  few  of  the  pictures  represented 
their  creators'  best.  A  row  of  small  pictures  by  Whistler  was  the  lead- 
ing feature. 

The  art  commissions  that  were  brought  about  by  the  change  of  sov- 
ereigns included  the  awarding  of  the  .official  picture  of  the  coming 
coronation  to  E.  A.  Abbey,  and  of  the  state  portrait  of  King  Edward 
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to  Luke  Fildes.  Seymour  Lucas  and  Ernest  Crofts  were  commissioned 
to  paint  historical  incidents  of  the  first  year  of  the  new  King's  reign. 
The  plans  for  the  National  Memorial  to  Queen  Victoria,  a  very  ambi- 
tious monumental  work — were  chosen  from  a  limited  competition  of 
five  architects — and  why  the  limit  was  so  small  was  not  clearly  under- 
stood.    The  drawings  of  Ashton  Webb  were  accepted. 

Of  much  importance  to  the  popularization  of  art  was  the  dedication, 
March  12,  of  the  Whitechapel  Art  Gallery,  in  East  London.  The  build- 
ing, erected  at  a  cost  of  about  seventy  thousand  dollars,  was  to  be  the 
fine  art  gallery  of  the  masses.  In  this  structure  were  to  be  held  the 
annual  exhibitions  which  Canon  Bamett,  of  Toynbee  Hall,  had  started 
long  before,  and  it  was  also  to  be  the  home  of  a  permanent  collection. 

.'1  Xcw  Slovcmcnt  in  German  Art 

There  was  in  Germany  an  art  movement  which  would  have  attracted 
notice  because  of  its  novelty,  even  if  it  had  not  possessed  the  merit  of 
serious  artistic  purpose.  "  The  Seven  of  Darmstadt  '  were  seven  Ger- 
man artists,  each  of  whom  had  made  something  of  a  name  in  his  par- 
ticular kind  of  work.  In  1899  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  Ernest  Lud- 
wig,  decided  to  carry  out  his  idea  of  the  patronage  of  art.  He  called 
these  seven  artists  to  Darmstadt  and  oflFered  them  small  salaries  and 
rent-free  building  lots  in  a  beautiful  park.  The  artists,  and  certain 
others  who  accepted  their  guidance,  built  artistic  homes,  the  Grand 
Duke  erecting  a  central  building  for  studios.  There  were  built  also  a 
restaurant,  a  temporary  theatre,  and  a  temporary  picture  gallery.  The 
Grand  Duke's  plan  was  to  make  it  possible  for  the  artists  to  follow  their 
ideals  without  financial  worry. 

This  artist  colony  gave  its  first  *'  Art  Exposition  "  in  1901.  The 
exhibit  comprised  the  new  houses  and  other  buildings  and  their  con- 
tents— furniture  and  decorations.  As  each  artist  had  aimed  to  design 
a  home  which  would  represent  his  artistic  best,  the  result  was  of  gen- 
uine interest.  Much  originality  was  displayed — too  much  for  some 
conventional  observers.  But  in  nearly  every  case  the  house  and  its 
contents  stood  for  a  conception — not  for  a  hodge-podge  of  conven- 
iences. Peter  Behrens,  fc^r  example,  was  not  only  his  own  architect 
and  landscape  gardener,  but  he  designed  every  object  in  his  house,  even 
to  the  embroidered  pillow-cases. 
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Individual   Pictures 

Leaving  the  general  exhibitions,  something  remains  to  be  said  of 
individual  pictures.  The  year  marked  the  completion  of  Mr.  Abbey's 
Grail  pictures,  which,  with  Mr.  Sargent's  "  Prophets,"  were  recognized 
as  the  best  mural  paintings  in  America.  The  fifteen  pictures  in  the 
"Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail''  series  were  painted  for  the  Boston  Public 
Library.  The  first  five  had  been  completed  and  placed  in  position  seven 
years  before.  The  remaining  ten  panels  were  exhibited  for  a  brief  time 
in  1901.  The  sixth  panel  showed  Sir  Galahad  riding  forth  from  the 
castle  of  the  Grail,  the  scene  of  his  'failure,  the  story  being  carried  on 
through  the  other  nine,  ending  with  the  knight's  vision  of  the  Grail 
borne  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  a  company  of  angels.  Remarkable 
as  were  the  paintings,  critics  observed  a  lack  of  unity  in  the  treatment. 
The  painter  had  doubtless  sought  to  adapt  his  treatment  to  the  spirit 
of  each  particular  subject,  thus  giving  ground  for  criticism. 

II 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1901  that  art  lovers  were  interested  to  learn 
that  the  Messrs.  Agnew,  the  London  art  dealers,  had  recovered  the 
"  Duchess  of  Devonshire,"  a  picture  attributed  to  Gainsborough,  which 
had  been  stolen  from  them  twenty  years  before.  The  picture  was 
bought  by  William  Agnew  and  Sons  at  an  auction  in  1876,  and  was 
placed  on  exhibition  in  the  firm's  gallery.  A  few  days  later  the  famous 
canvas  disappeared.  It  had  been  cut  from  its  frame  during  the  night 
and  taken  away  by  thieves  to  whom  there  was  hardly  a  clue.  A  search 
was  made  without  results.  The  public  finally  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Agnews,  finding  that  the  "  Duchess  "  was  not  a  genuine  Gains- 
borough, had  destroyed  it  themselves,  so  that  they  would  not  be  open 
to  the  charge  of  offering  for  sale  a  spurious  picture. 

But  a  thief  had  the  "  Duchess  "  after  all.  He  let  twenty-five  years 
pass  by,  and  then,  through  cautious  intermediaries,  opened  negotiations 
with  the  Agnews.  C.  Morland  Agnew  visited  the  United  States  and 
went  to  Chicago.  To  his  room  in  a  hotel  in  that  city  was  brought  an 
old  trunk.  Rumor  had  it  that  representatives  of  a  prominent  detec- 
tive agency,  acting  for  the  thief,  brought  the  trunk  to  Mr.  Agnew. 
At  any  rate,  the  removal  of  a  false  bottom  disclosed  a  piece  of  canvas, 
carefully  rolled  in  cotton.  This  canvas  proved  to  be  the  long-lost 
"  Diiche3g/' 
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The  picture  was  taken  back  to  London,  where  it  was  soon  afterward 
bought  by  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  The  price  paid  was  said  to  be  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  though  as  the  sale  was  private,  there  were  no  means 
of  verifying  the  figures.  Mr.  Morgan  made  another  very  important 
private  purchase  during  the  year,  when  he  got  possession  of  the  Coionna 
Raphael.  For  this  famous  picture  he  was  reported  to  have  paid  half  a 
million  doUars^but  here,  again,  verification  was  impossible. 

At  the  year's  public  sales  large  prices  were  many  times  paid  for 
individual  pictures.  A  Hoppner  portrait  of  Lady  Louisa  Manners  was 
sold  by  Robinson  and  Fisher  for  14,752  pounds.  Hoppner's  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Farthing  went  for  eight  thousand  pounds.  For  a  "  Woody  Land- 
scape'' by  Hobbema  was  paid  9,870  pounds. 

Discoveries  of  Value  to  Art 

While  referring  to  the  sales  of  "  old  masters  "  attention  should  be 
directed  to  a  discovery  of  artistic  and  historical  value,  that  was  made  in 
1901  at  Rome.  Repairs  were  in  progress  in  the  choir  of  the  ancient 
basilica  of  St.  Cecilia.  Removing  the  sixteenth  century  wainscoting  it 
was  seen  that  the  wall  facing  the  high  altar  was  covered  with  fine 
frescoes.  An  expert  who  viewed  the  pictures  was  at  first  inclined  to 
attribute  them  to  Giotto,  but  after  a  closer  examination  he  decided  that 
they  were  done  by  Giotto's  contemporary,  Pietro  Cavallini.  The  paint- 
ings covered  an  area  about  forty-five  feet  long  and  seven  feet  high. 
The  subject  was  "  Christ  in  Glory,"  seated  on  a  throne  and  surrounded 
by  angels.  This  interesting  example  of  early  Italian  art  had  been 
hidden  since  the  year  1527,  when  the  Benedictine  nuns  had  the  wains- 
coting put  on  the  wall. 

In  relation  to  the  art  of  the  past,  the  year  was  memorable  for  the 
discovery  of  some  beautiful  ancient  Greek  statues,  which  were  drawn 
out  of  the  sea  near  the  island  called  Antikythera,  the  ancient  Ogylos. 
In  the  fall  of  1900  sponge  fishers  reported  that  there  were  ancient 
remains  on  the  sea  bottom.  An  ancient  vessel  bound,  perhaps,  from 
Argos,  had  sunk  there  with  a  cargo  of  art  treasures. 

The  statuary  was  got  to  the  surface  and  taken  in  instalments  to 
Athens,  where  its  value  was  quickly  perceived.  In  the  lot  was  a  fine 
bronze  statue,  a  little  more  than  life  size,  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion.    At  first  this  figure  was  supposed  to  be  a  Hermes,  but  a  later 
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decision  made  it  a  Perseus.  Those  who  first  viewed  it  did  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  it  a  masterpiece.  There  was  a  marble  figure,  thought  to 
be  the  Spartan  youth  Othryadas,  and  a  companion  figure,  which  might 
have  been  the  Argive  hero  who  killed  Othryadas,  according  to  the 
description  given  in  the  account  of  Argos  by  Pausanias.  Among  the 
treasures  were  some  fine  small  bronzes. 

Signiiicant  New  Music 

The  significant  new  music  of  the  year  was  for  the  most  part  in  the 
dramatic  form.  Two  music  dramas  by  Richard  Strauss  were  given 
their  first  production — "Guntram,"  at  Prague,  and  '*Feuersnoth,"  at 
Dresden.  M.  Paderewski's  opera,  "Manru,"  was  performed  at  Dres- 
den. Paris  saw  new  operas — Saint  Saens's  "Les  Barbares"  and  Mas- 
sennet's  "Griselidis."  English  opera  was  enriched  by  ''Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,"  the  music  of  which  was  composed  by  Dr.  Villiers 
Stanford,  Julian  Sturgis  writing  the  libretto  after  Shakespeare's  play. 
Add  to  these  events  the  fact  that  the  operatic  season  in  the  world's  larg- 
est capitals  was  exceptionally  brilliant,  and  that  the  Bayreuth  festival 
was  unusually  successful.  This  was  the  twenty-fifth  year  since  the  first 
production  of  the  "Ring"  tetralog}',  and  the  Bayreuth  program  included 
the  "Ring,"  "Parsifal"  and,  for  the  first  time,  "Der  Fliegende  Hol- 
lander." 

Strauss's  "Feuersnoth"  proved  to  be  a  one-act  opera,  though  the 
librettist,  Ernest  von  Wolzogen,  preferred  to  call  it  a  "Singgedicht'' 
or  "Song  Poem."  The  story  was  based  on  an  old  witch  legend.  The 
music,  like  Strauss's  preceding  works,  afforded  occasional  passages 
of  singular  beauty,  alternating  with  tremendous  dissonances.  The 
score  gained  in  attractiveness  as  it  proceeded,  reaching  at  last  a  superb 
climax  with  the  fire  scene.    It  was  all  very  eflFective. 

Paderewski's  first  opera  had  been  eagerly  awaited.  From  the  ova- 
tion given  at  the  first  performance  it  might  be  inferred  that  expectancy 
had  not  been  aroused  to  too  high  a  pitch.  The  enthusiasm  grew  from 
act  to  act,  and  the  composer  had  nearly  fifty  curtain  calls.  The  libretto 
of  "Manru"  was  written  by  Alfred  Nossig.  It  tells  the  story  of  a 
gypsy  (Manru),  who  falls  in  love  with  a  Polish  village  girl  (Ulana) 
and  carries  her  off  to  his  home  in  the  mountains.  When  she  returns 
to  the  village  her  parents  cast  her  off  and  Manru  forsakes  her,  goin<7 
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back  to  the  wilds  and  finding  a  new  sweetheart  (Asa).)  Oros,  the 
g}'psy  chief,  loves  Ulana.  He  throws  Manru  over  a  precipice,  while 
Ulana  drowns  herself. 

Saint  Saens's  "Les  Barbares''  was  the  sensation  of  the  Paris  musical 
season.  The  score  was  characterized  by  the  Paris  Figaro  as  showing 
'*an  almost  prodigious  virtuosity,  an  almost  uniformly  high  level  of 
inspiration,  and  a  truly  characteristic  French  lucidity."  This  hyper- 
bolic praise  appeared  to  echo  the  Parisian  sentiment.  The  libretto  was 
the  work  of  Victorien  Sardou  and  P.  B.  Gheusi.  It  centers  around 
an  invasion  of  Southern  Gaul  by  the  Barbarians,  a  century  before 
Christ.  The  Consul  Euryale  is  killed  while  defending  Orange.  His 
wife,  Livie,  swears  to  avenge  his  death.  The  Barbarians  enter  the 
city,  ready  to  exterminate  the  Romans,  but  they  are  stopped  by  the 
sacred  fire  of  Vesta  and  the  prayer  of  Floria  and  her  vestal  virgins. 
Marcomir,  the  Barbarian  leader,  and  Floria  fall  in  love  with  each 
other.  Livie  discovers  that  Marcomir  was  the  slayer  of  Euryale,  and 
she  stabs  him  with  a  dagger  which  she  has  concealed  in  her  robe. 

Of  Massenet's  **  Griselidis,"  it  was  said  that  it  pleased  the  public 
because  it  was  full  of  melodies  that  could  be  easily  understood  and 
remembered.  The  story  was  developed  in  a  prologue  and  three  acts, 
the  poem  being  written  by  Armand  Sylvestre  and  Eugene  Morand. 
The  scene  was  laid  in  Provence,  where  Griselidis,  in  spite  of  various 
temptations,  remained  true  to  her  husband,  who  had  gone  to  fight  in 
the  Holy  Land. 

An  operatic  event  in  London  was  the  production  of  C.  Villiers 
Stanford's  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing."  The  performances  were 
limited  to  two.  The  score  was  musicianly — finished,  sparkling,  light 
of  touch — and  it  was  regretted  that  it  could  not  have  more  hearings. 

Perosi's  oratorio,  "The  Annimciation,"  was  first  sung  in  1901,  at 
Rome.  It  marked  the  beginning  of  a  projected  series  of  oratorios, 
which  was,  when  complete,  to  illustrate  the  entire  life  of  Christ. 

George  W.  Chadwick's  lyric  drama,  'Judith,"  founded  upon  the 
Hebrew  story,  was  presented  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  during 
the  annual  musical  festival  in  that  city.  The  text  was  written  by 
William  Chauncey  Langdon.  There  were  three  acts,  the  scenes  being 
laid  in  BethuHa,  in  the  camp  of  Holofernes  and  outside  the  walls  of 
the  Hebrew  city.    The  music  pleased  the  critics.    It  was  pointed  out 
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that  "Judith"  was  really  an  opera  disguised  as  a  sacred  cantata,  and 
that  it  might  have  been  given  a  theatrical  setting  without  changing 
words  or  score. 

II 

The  death  of  Giuseppe  Verdi,  the  master  of  Italian  composers,  drew 
attention  during  the  year  to  the  status  of  operatic  music  in  Italy. 
Puccini  was  pointed  to  as  a  natural  successor.  His  "Boheme"  had 
set  Italy  wild.  Leoncavallo  had  done  nothing  since  "I  Pagliacci"  to 
establish  his  future.  Umberto  Giordano,  now  thirty  years  old,  had 
several  legitimate  successes  to  his  credit.  Mascagni,  with  his  strain- 
ings after  effect,  was  hardly  in  his  former  repute. 

Among  the  producing  composers  of  other  countries,  Edward  Elgar 
was  doing  work  of  great  promise  in  England.  His  contribution  to  the 
music  of  1901  was  an  overture,  "Cockaigne,"  in  which  an  attempt 
was  made  to  express  musically  the  many  phases  of  London  life.  It 
was  first  played  by  the  London  Philharmonic  Society. 

The  concert  sensation  of  the  year  in  England  and  America  was 
unquestionably  the  appearance  of  the  young  Bohemian  violinist,  Jan 
Kubelik,  who  leaped  in  a  bound  to  a  height  of  popularity.  It  was 
the  consensus  of  criticism  that  he  was  a  great  virtuoso,  though  not 
mature  as  an  interpreter.  His  future  appeared  to  depend  upon  his 
own  inner  development. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  YACHT  RACES. 

For  the  eleventh  time  an  English  yacht  vainly  tried  in  1901  to  win  back 
that  "  blue  ribbon  of  the  seas,"  the  America's  cup.  It  was  fifty  years  earlier 
— August  22,  1851,  to  be  exact — that  the  schooner  yacht  America  defeated  a 
squadron  of  eighteen  English  yachts  and  carried  away  the  simple  little  trophy 
which  was  later  to  cause  the  largest  expenditures  of  time  and  money  known 
to  the  history  of  purely  amateur  sport. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  tell  the  story  of  the  English  challengers.  The 
first,  the  Cambria,  came  to  American  waters  in  1870.  At  intervals  thereafter 
the  Livonia,  the  Countess  of  Duffcrin,  the  Atalanta,  the  Genesta,  the  Galatea, 
the  Thistle,  Valkyrie  II.,  and  Valkyrie  III.  were  thoroughly  defeated.  Then, 
in  1899,  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  brought  over  his  yacht  Shamrock  I.  The  American 
Columbia  easily  defeated  the  Shamrock. 

Undaunted  by  defeat,  Sir  Thomas  challenged  again,  and  built  Shamrock  II. 
to  race  for  the  cup  in  1901.  The  new  boat  showed  speed  in  her  trials,  though 
she  suffered  one  rather  serious  mishap,  being  dismasted  during  a  squall  near 
Cowes,  on  May  22.  King  Edward  was  on  the  yacht  at  the  time,  and  his  escape 
from  injury  was  very  narrow.  It  had  been  arranged  to  sail  the  races  in  August, 
but  the  accident  to  the  Shamrock  made  necessary  a  postponement  until  Sep- 
tember, and  then  the  death  of  President  McKinley  led  to  a  further  postpone- 
ment, so  that  the  first  race  was  not  sailed  until  September  28. 

Meantime  a  syndicate  of  New  York  Yacht  Club  men  had  had  the  Herres- 
hofT  brothers,  of  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  build  a  new  defender,  the  Constitution, 
Thomas  W.  Lawson,  of  Boston,  also  ordered  built  a  large  yacht,  the  Indepen- 
dence, with  a  view  of  offering  it  for  the  defense  of  the  cup.  The  New  York 
Yacht  Club,  which  was  in  possession  of  the  cup,  made  it  clear  that  no  yacht 
could  be  accepted  as  a  defender  unless  it  flew  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  colors. 
As  Mr.  Lawson  was  not  a  member  of  the  Club,  his  offer  was  not  accepted,  but 
the  incidents  of  the  offer  and  its  rejection  provoked  considerable  ill-feeling. 

The  Constitution  and  the  two-year-old  Columbia  were  set  against  each  other 
m  the  trial  races.     It  had  been  supposed  that  as  usual  Herreshoff  would  excel 
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himself  in  his  new  boat,  but  the  performance  of  the  Constitution  was  disap- 
pointing. The  Columbia  won  the  two  first  trial  races,  and  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  trials  decided  that  she  should  again  defend  the  cup. 

The  cup  races  were  to  be  the  best  three  out  of  five.  As  it  happened,  the 
Columbia  won  the  first  three,  and  the  others,  therefore,  were  not  sailed.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  decide  the  first  race  on  September  26,  but  the  wind  was 
so  light  that  the  yachts  could  not  cover  the  course  within  the  time  limit.  There 
was  another  unsuccessful  drifting  match  on  October  i. 

The  first  decisive  race,  sailed  on  September  28,  was  fifteen  miles  to  wind- 
ward and  return.  The  Columbia  finished  in  four  hours,  thirty  minutes,  and 
twenty-four  seconds,  defeating  the  challenger  by  one  minute  and  twenty  seconds. 
The  race  was  a  battle  of  skippers  from  start  to  finish.  Captain  Sycamore,  of 
the  Shamrock,  got  the  better  of  his  opponent  at  the  start,  but  Captain  "  Charley  " 
Barr,  of  the  Columbia,  who  was  seldom  outmanoeuvred,  managed  to  recover 
the  lost  ground,  and  on  the  run  home  before  the  wind  drew  away  from  his 
opponent.  The  Columbia  was  actually  thirty-seven  seconds  ahead  at  the  finish, 
but  her  time  allowance  of  forty-three  seconds,  made  because  of  differences  be- 
tween the  measurements  of  the  two  yachts,  added  to  the  recorded  time  of  her 
victory. 

The  second  race  was  sailed  on  October  3  over  a  triangular  course  of  thirty 
miles.  The  Shamrock  started  with  a  lead  of  more  than  a  minute  and  one-half. 
On  the  first  leg  the  Columbia  gained  a  few  seconds,  but  turned  the  mark  still 
in  the  rear.  The  wind  increased  to  fifteen  knots  an  hour  while  the  second  leg 
was  being  sailed,  and  the  yachts  lay  down  until  their  lee  rails  were  in  the  sea 
and  their  prows  were  throwing  a  fine  spray  over  the  decks.  On  this  leg  the 
Columbia  gained  thirty  seconds  more,  but  the  Shamrock  was  still  slightly  in 
the  lead.  The  last  leg  was  decisive.  The  Columbia  spurted  ahead,  passed  her 
opponent,  and  crossed  the  finish  line  with  a  margin  of  three  minutes  and  thirty- 
five  seconds,  including  the  time  allowance. 

The  third  race,  fifteen  miles  to  leeward  and  back,  was  sailed  on  October  4 
in  *'  Shamrock  weather."  Going  down  the  wind,  after  an  even  start,  the  Sham- 
rock, contrary  to  expectation,  took  the  lead.  A  favorable  breeze  enabled  the 
Columbia  to  creep  up  a  little,  but  even  then  the  challenger  rounded  the  outer 
mark  forty-seven  seconds  before  the  defender.  On  the  return  the  wind  light- 
ened, and  both  boats  tacked  and  jockeyed,  split  tacks,  and  engaged  in  luffing 
matches.  It  looked  like  the  Shamrock's  race,  and  indeed,  the  Shamrock  crossed 
the  line  two  seconds  before  the  Columbia.  However,  the  Columbia's  time  allow- 
ance gave  her  the  race  by  forty-one  seconds. 

So  ended  one  of  the  most  exciting  of  all  contests  for  the  America's  cup,  and 
the  big  "ninety  footer"  sloops  were  at  the  end  of  their  usefulness.    In  the 
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America's  day  a  yacht  was  a  yacht— not  merely  a  racing  machine.  But  streniJ- 
ous  competition  had  required  that  designers  of  racing  yachts  should  subor- 
dinate everything  to  speed.  The  big  "single-stickers"  became  frail  shells. 
Seldom  were  they  good  for  more  than  one  or  two  seasons.  The  hulls  were 
filled  with  braces  which  left  no  room  for  quarters  for  the  crews. 

There  was,  however,  a  growing  belief  that  racing  conditions  should  be 
established  under  which  practical  cruising  qualities  would  be  required  in  the 
cup  yachts. 

ROWING. 

From  yachting  to  rowing  is  not  a  far  cry.  The  results  of  the  principal 
rowing  events  of  1901  were  as  follows. 

At  New  London,  Conn.,  June  27,  the  Yale  University  Eight  defeated 
the  Harvard  University  Eight.  Time:  Yale,  23:37  minutes;  Harvard,  23:45 
minutes. 

At  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  July  2,  over  a  four  mile  course  the  intercolle- 
giate race  of  University  Eights  resulted  as  follows:  Cornell,  first;  time, 
i8:53j^  minutes.  Columbia,  second;  time,  18:58  minutes.  University  of 
Wisconsin,  third;  time,   19:06^  minutes. 

On  the  Thames  River,  England,  March  30,  Oxford  defeated  Cambridge 
by  two-fifths  of  a  length.    Oxford's  time  was  22:31  minutes. 

CRICKET. 

The  annual  cricket  match  between  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  played  at 
Lord's,  London,  July  6,  was  drawn. 

Yorkshire  defeated  Essex,  August  16,  by  104  to  17,  in  the  final  match 
for  the  English  County  championship. 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  match  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
was  played  September  10  and  11  at  the  Ottawa  Cricket  Club.  The  United 
States  won,  with  a  score  of  324  to  Canada's  230. 

FOOTBALL. 

The  important  American  college  football  games  of  the  season  resulted  as 
follows: 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  October  12.    Harvard,  18;  Columbia,  o. 

West  Point,  N.  Y.,  October  12.  Harvard,  6;  The  United  States  Military 
Academy,  o. 

Annapolis,  Md.,  October  21. .  The  United  States  Military  Academy,  6; 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  5- 
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New  Haven,  Conn.,  October  26.    Yale,  10;  Columbia,  5, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  November  2.     Princeton,  8;  Cornell,  6. 

West  Point,  N.  Y.,  November  2.  Yale,  5;  The  United  States  Military 
Academy,  5. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  November  2.  Columbia,  11;  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, o. 

Philadelphia,  Penn.,  November  9.  Harvard,  33;  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 6. 

West  Point,  N.  Y.,  November  9.  Princeton,  6;  The  United  States  Mil- 
itary Academy,  6. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  November  16.    Yale,  12;  Princeton,  o. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  November  16.    Cornell,  24;  Columbia,  o. 

West  Point,  N.  Y.,  November  20.  The  United  States  Military  Academy, 
24;  The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  0. 

Annapolis,  Md.,  November  20.  Columbia,  6;  The  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  5. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  November  23.     Harvard,  22;  Yale,  o. 

Philadelphia,  Penn.,  November  28.  Cornell,  24;  The  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  6. 

BASEBALL. 

In  intercollegiate  baseball,  Harvard  and  Princeton  both  beat  Yale,  but 
did  not  themselves  meet.  Williams  won  the  championship  of  the  tri- 
collegiate  league  from  Wesleyan  and  Amherst.  The  University  of  Mich- 
igan made  an  Eastern  trip,  and  was  defeated  by  Brown,  Harvard,  Yale, 
and  Cornell. 

In  professional  baseball,  the  championship  of  the  National  League  was 
won  by  Pittsburg.    Chicago  won  the  championship  of  the  American  League 

TURF  EVENTS. 

The  principal  stake  winners  in  horse  races  during  the  year  were  as 
follows : 

March  29.  Grand  National  (English)  Steeplechase  (4^/2  miles):  B.  Blct- 
soe*s  Grudon;  time,  9:47^^. 

April  8.  Tennessee  Derby  (ij^  miles):  T.  P.  Hayes'  Royal  Victor  (122 
lbs.);  time,  1:57. 

April  29.  Kentucky  Derby  (1%  miles):  F.  Van  Meter's  His  Eminence 
(117  lbs.);  time,  2.07}^. 

May  4.  Metropolitan  Handicap  (i  mile):  C.  H.  Macka/s  Banastar 
(123  lbs.);  time,  1.42, 
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May  25.  Brooklyn  Handicap  (%  miles):  J.  R.  and  F.  P.  Keane's  Con- 
roy  (98  lbs.);  time,  2:09. 

June  7.  The  (English)  Oaks  Stakes  (lyi  miles)  :  J.  R.  and  F.  P.  Keene's 
Cap  and  Bells  II.;  time,  2:44^. 

June  15.  Suburban  Handicap  (ij^  miles):  J.  H.  McCormick's  Alcedo 
(112  lbs.);  time,  2:05^^. 

June  22.  American  Derby  (1%  miles)  :  Mrs.  R.  Bradley's  Robert  Wad- 
dell  (119  lbs.);  time,  2:33^. 

July  4.  Realization  Stakes  (i^  miles):  R.  T.  Wilson,  Jr.'s,  The  Parader 
(126  lbs.)  ;  time,  2:494^. 

The  English  Derby  was  won  by  W.  C.  Whitney's  Volodyovski. 

Trotting  records  were  established  by  Cresceus.  At  Columbus,  Ohio, 
August  2,  he  covered  a  mile  in  2:02^4.  At  New  York,  August  16,  he  went 
a  mile  in  a  race  in  2:03^. 

GOLF. 

The  seventh  annual  tournament  for  the  golf  championship  of  America 
was  held  at  the  Atlantic  City  Country  Club,  beginning  September  9.  The 
championship  was  won  by  W.  J.  Travis,  with  W.  E.  Egan  as  runner-up. 

The  women's  national  tournament,  held  at  the  Baltrusol  Golf  Club, 
Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  beginning  October  8,  was  won  by  Miss  Genevieve 
Hecker. 

The  open  (professional)  tournament,  held  at  the  Myopia  Hunt  Club, 
June  14-17,  was  won  by  Willie  Anderson,  after  he  had  tied  with  Alexander 
Smith. 

The  intercollegiate  tournament  was  held  at  the  Atlantic  City  Country 
Club,  May  7-1 1.  Harvard  won  the  team  championship,  and  the  individual 
championship  was  won  by  Halstead  Lindsley  of  Harvard. 

The  Amateur  championships  of  England  were  won  by  H.  H.  Hilton 
and  Miss  Graham.  The  open  (professional)  English  championship  was 
won  by  James  Braid.     Oxford  defeated  Cambridge  in  their  annual  match. 

LAWN   TENNIS. 

The  lawn  tennis  championship  of  the  United  States,  at  Newport,  R.  L, 
August  13-21,  was  won  by  William  A.  Lamed.  The  former  champion, 
Malcolm  D.  Whitman,  did  not  defend  his  title.  The  tournament  in  doubles 
was  won  by  Beals  C.  Wright  and  Leonard  E.  Ware,  who  were,  however, 
defeated  by  the  holders  of  the  championship,  Dwight  F.  Davis  and  Hol- 
combe  Ward. 
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The  national  tournament  for  women  was  held  at  Philadelphia,  Penn., 
in  June.  Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Moore  won  the  championship  in  singles;  Miss 
Juliette  Atkinson  and  Miss  Myrtle  McAteer  won  the  championship  in 
doubles. 

CHESS. 

Several  important  chess  tournaments  were  held  during  the  year.  There 
were  two  master's  tournaments,  one  at  Monte  Carlo,  the  other  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  At  Monte  Carlo  Janowski  won.  At  Buffalo  Pillsbury,  who  was  the 
only  first-class  master  entered,  won  easily. 

II. 

THE   NOBEL  PRIZES. 

Alfred  Bernard  Nobel,  the  Swedish  inventor,  who  died  in  1896,  left  a 
fund  of  $9,200,000  the  interest  on  which  was  to  be  divided  annually  between 
the  five  persons  most  deserving  of  reward  in  five  branches  of  human  ac- 
tivity.   The  total  fund  was'  reduced  by  taxation  to  about  $8,400,000. 

The  award  of  prizes  was  to  be  as  follows:  (i)  for  the  most  important 
discovery  or  invention  in  the  domain  of  physics;  (2)  for  the  most  impor- 
tant discovery  or  improvement  in  chemistry;  (3)  for  the  most  important 
discovery  in  physiology  or  medicine;  (4)  for  the  most  remarkable  ideal- 
istic literary  work;  (5)  for  the  most  or  best  work  done  in  the  interests 
of  universal  peace.  The  first  four  prizes  were  to  be  awarded  by  the  Acad- 
emies of  Sweden;  the  fifth,  by  the  Norwegian  Storthing. 

The  first  awards  were  announced  as  follows  on  December  10,  1901. 
Physics — Wilhelm    Rontgen,    of    the    University    of    Munich,    Germany, 
the  discoverer  of  the  Rontgen  rays. 

Chemistry — J.  H.  Van't  H'off,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  Germany. 
He  had  founded  a  new  system  of  stereo-chemistry. 

Physiology  and  Medicine — Emil  Behring,  of  the  University  of  Marburg, 
who  discovered  the  anti-toxin  for  diphtheria. 

Literature — Armand  Sully-Prudhomme,  the  French  poet- 
Work    for    Peace — The    prize    was    divided    between    Frederic    Passy, 
founder  of  the  Universal  Peace  Union,  and  Henri  Dunant,  to  whose  initi- 
ative the  Geneva  Convention  could  in  a  large  degree  be  traced. 
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III. 
PROMINENT  PERSONS  WHO  DIED  IN  1901. 

Abdur  Rahman  Khan,  in  Kabul,  Oct.  3.    Amir  of  Afghanistan. 

Armour,  Philip  Danforth,  in  Chicago,  Jan.  6.  Born,  Stockbridge,  N.  Y., 
May  16,  1832.    Meat  packer,  grain  dealer,  capitalist,  philanthropist. 

Audran,  Edmond,  in  August.  Born,  Lyons,  France,  April  11,  1842. 
Composer  of  operas.     His  works  include  "La  Mascotte,"  "La  Cigale,"  etc. 

Balaguer,  Victor,  in  Madrid,  Jan.  14.  Born  in  1825.  Spanish  poet  and 
statesman. 

Baratieri,  Oreste,  in  Sterzing,  Austrian  Tyrol,  Aug.  8.  Born,  Condino, 
Austrian  Tyrol,  Nov.  13,  1841.  Italian  General.  His  brilliant  career  ended 
when  he  was  badly  defeated  by  the  Abyssinians  in  1896. 

Barbier,  Paul  Jules,  in  January.  Born,  Paris,  March  8,  1825.  French 
dramatist. 

Besant,  Sir  Walter,  at  London,  June  9.  Born,  Portsmouth,  England, 
Aug.  14,  1836.  English  novelist.  Author  of  "All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of 
Men,"  "Children  of  Gibeon,"  etc.,  etc.  In  his  early  career  he  collaborated 
with  James  Rice.     He  was  devoted  to  social  improvement  of  the  masses. 

Bhopal,  Shah  Jehan,  Begum  of,  on  June  16.  Born,  1838.  Indian  ruler. 
He  sided  with  the  English  in  the  Indian  mutiny. 

Boecklin,  Arnold,  in  Fiesole,  Italy,  Jan.  23.  Born,  Basle,  Switzerland, 
Oct.  16,  1827.     Swiss  painter. 

Bogoliepoff,  Nicholas  Pavlovich,  in  St.  Petersburg,  March  15.  Born 
Serokhof,  Moscow  Province,  1846.  Russian  Minister  of  Education.  He 
was  killed  by  an  assassin.     (See  text.) 

Bomier,  Vicomte  Henri  de,  in  Paris,  Jan.  21.  Born,  Lunel,  Herault, 
Dec.  25,  1825.    French  poet  and  dramatist. 

Bismarck,  Count  Wilhelm  von,  in  Varzin,  May  30.  Born,  Frankfort-on- 
Main,  1852.  Son  of  Prince  Bismarck;  Chief  President  of  the  Province 
of  East  Prussia. 

Boutelle,  Charles  Addison,  in  Waverly,  Mass.,  ^lay  21.  Born,  Damaris- 
cotta,  Me.,  Feb.  9,  1839.     Congressman  from  Maine,  1882-1900. 

Broglie,  Albert,  Due  de,  Jan.  19.  Born  1821.  French  statesman  and  a 
famous  Royalist.  He  was  Premier  of  France  for  a  time,  but  was  dis- 
credited by  his  Royalist  machinations. 

Buchanan,  Robert  Williams,  in  London,,  June  10.  Born,  Caverswall, 
Staffordshire,  Aug.  18,  1841.  English  poet  and  novelist.  He  achieved 
especial  notoriety  by  his  attack  on  "the  fleshly  school  of  poetry." 
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Bunce,  Francis  Marvin,  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Oct.  19.  Born,  Hartford, 
Dec.  25,  1836.     Rcar-Admiral  U.  S.  Navy. 

Butterfield,  Daniel,  in  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.,  July  17.  Born,  Oneida  Coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  Oct.  31,  1831.  Brevet  Major-General  U.  S.  Army,  for  Civil  War 
services.     He  filled  many  positions  in  public  life. 

Campoamor  y  Campeosorio,  Ramon  de,  in  Madrid,  Feb.  10.  Born; 
Navia,  Asturias,  1818.     Spanish  poet,  politician,  dramatist  and  philosopher. 

Cannon,  George  Q.,  in  Monterey,  Cali.,  April  12.  Born,  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land, Jan.  II,  1827.     Mormon  apostle. 

Channing,  William  Ellery,  in  Concord,  Mass.,  Dec.  23.  Born,  Boston, 
Nov.  29,  1818.     Poet;  transcendentalist. 

Cook,  Joseph,  in  Ticonderoga,  N.'Y.,  June  24.  Born  Ticonderoga,  Jan. 
26,  1838.    Lecturer  and  author. 

Creighton,  Mandell,  in  Fulham,  England,  Jan.  14.  Born  Carlisle,  Eng- 
land, July  S,  1843.  Historian  and  Divine.  He  was  Bishop  of  London  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Crispi,  Francesco,  in  Naples,  Italy,  Aug.  11.  Born,  Ribera,  Sicily,  Oct. 
4,  1819.  Italian  statesman.  In  his  earlier  years,  Crispi  was  an  ardent  revo- 
lutionist, playing  important  parts  in  the  series  of  movements  that  led  to 
the  union  of  all  Italy  under  Victor  Emmanuel.  For  a  time  thereafter  the 
republicans  considered  him  a  renegade  while  the  monarchical  government 
feared  him  as  a  republican.  What  he  really  came  to  stand  for  was  a  dem- 
ocratic monarchy.  His  talents  ultimately  won  for  him  a  prominent  voice 
in  affairs.  He  was  several  times  Premier,  being  forced  out  finally  in  1896. 
Financial  scandals  raged  about  him,  but  his  personal  integrity  was  cleared, 
though  he  was  shown  to  have  had  a  part  in  financial  irregularities  for 
political  purposes. 

Croly,  Jennie  Cunningham,  New  York  City,  Dec.  23.  Born,  Market 
Harborough,  England,  Dec.  19,  1829.  Journalist  and  editor.  She  was  the 
founder  of  Sorosis  and  the  Women's  Press  Club;  wrote  under  the  pseudo- 
nym "Jennie  June.'* 

Donnelly,  Ignatius,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Jan.  i.  Born,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Nov.  3,  1831.  Author,  Congressman;  prominent  in  the  Shakespeare- 
Bacon  controversy. 

Erra2uriz,  Federico,  in  July.  Born,  Santiago,  Chile,  1850.  Elected 
President  of  Chile  in  1896. 

Evarts,  William  Maxwell,  in  New  York  City,  Feb.  28.  Born,  Boston, 
Feb.  6,  1818.  Lawyer  and  statesman.  Member  of  President  Johnson's 
cabinet.  He  was  prominent  in  the  defense  of  Johnson  against  the  im- 
peachment charge. 
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Eyre,  Edward  John,  in  Tavistock,  England,  Dec.  21.  Born,  Yorkshire, 
Aug.,  181 5.  English  administrator.  As  Governor  of  Jamaica  in  1865  he 
took  vigorous  measures  to  suppress  a  negro  insurrection.  He  was  censured 
and  recalled  to  England  for  executing  a  rebel  leader  named  Gordon  with- 
out sufficient  evidence.  He  was  also  tried  for  murder,  but  the  case  was 
finally  dismissed. 

Fiske,  John,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  July  4.  Born,  Hartford,  Conn., 
March  30,  1842.  American  historian,  philosopher,  lecturer.  Among  his  best 
known  works  are  "Outlines  of  Cosmic  Philosophy"  and  a  number  of  vol- 
umes on  American  history. 

Ford,  Edward  Onslow,  in  London,  Dec.  23.  Born,  London,  July  27, 
1852.     English  sculptor. 

Gras,  Felix,  in  Avignon,  France,  March.     Born,  1845.     Provencal  poet. 

Gray,  Elisha,  in  Newtonville,  Mass.,  Jan.  21.  Born,  Barnesville,  Ohio, 
Aug.  2,  1835.  Inventor.  He  contested  with  Alexander  Graham  Bell  the 
credit  of  priority  in  the  invention  of  the  telephone. 

Grekoff,  M.,  in  Sofia,  Bulgaria.    Born,  about  1845.    Bulgarian  statesman. 

Gurko,  Joseph  Vladimirovich,  in  Sarachow,  near  Tver,  Russia,  Jan.  29. 
Born,  Nov.  15,  1828.  Russian  soldier,  prominent  in  war  with  Turkey; 
later  filled  administrative  positions. 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  in  Indianapolis,  March  13.  Born  North  Bend, 
Ohio,  Aug  20,  1833.  Twenty-third  President  of  the  United  States  (1889- 
1893).  He  was  a  grandson  of  President  William  Henry  Harrison.  Edu- 
cated at  Farmer's  College,  near  Cincinnati,  and  afterward  at  Miami 
University,  he  studied  law,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1853,  beginning 
practice  at  Indianapolis.  He  served  with  distinction  during  the  Civil  War, 
becoming  a  brigade  commander.  In  1876  he  was  the  unsuccessful  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  Governor  of  Indiana.  He  was  sent  to  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1881,  remaining  a  Senator  until  1887,  when  the  Republicans  nom- 
inated him  for  the  presidency,  to  which  he  was  elected  by  a  large  majority 
over  Grover  Cleveland,  the  Democratic  candidate.  During  his  adminis- 
tration the  Louisiana  lottery  was  suppressed,  the  McKinley  bill  was  passed, 
the  reciprocity  policy  was  adopted,  and  plans  for  an  enlarged  navy  were 
promoted.  Nominated  for  reelection  in  1892,  President  Harrison  was 
defeated  by  Grover  Cleveland.  He  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  appearing 
as  counsel  in  many  important  cases. 

Hatch,  John  Porter,  in  New  York  City,  Apr.  12.  Born,  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  9,  1822.    General  of  volunteers  in  the  Civil  War. 

Haweis,  Hugh  Reginald,  in  London,  Jan.  2p.  Born,  Egham,  Surrey, 
April  3,  1838.    English  author, 
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Heme,  James  A.,  in  New  York  City,  June  2.  Born,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  r, 
1840.     American  playwright  and  actor. 

Hohenlohe-Schillingsfuerst,  Prince  Chlodwig  von,  in  Ragaz,  Switzer- 
land, July  5,  1901.  Born  Rothenburg-on-the  Fulda,  March  31,  1819.  Ger- 
man statesman;  Imperial  Chancellor  from  retirement  of  von  Caprivi,  1894, 
to  Oct.  17,  1900. 

Karl  Alexander,  Grand  Duke,  in  Weimar,  Jan.  5.  Born  June  24,  1818. 
Grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar. 

Kellogg,  Elijah,  in  Harpswell,  Me.,  March  17.  Born,  Portland,  Me., 
May  20,  1813.    Clergyman  and  author. 

King,  Clarence,  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Ter.,  Dec.  24.  Born,  Newport,  R.  I., 
Jan.  6.  1842.    Geologist  and  author. 

Le  Conte,  Joseph,  in  Yosemite  Valley.,  Cali.,  July  6.  Born,  Liberty  Co., 
Ga.,  Feb.  26,  1823.    Geologist  and  author. 

Li  Hung  Chang,  in  Peking,  China,,  Nov.  7.  Born,  Ho-fei,  Feb.  16,  1823. 
Chinese  statesman.     (See  text.) 

Ludlow,  William,  in  Convent,  N.  J.,  Aug.  30.  Born  Islip,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
27,  1843.    Soldier;  Military  Governor  of  Havana  after  Spanish  War. 

Mapleson,  James  Henry,  in  London,  Nov.  14.  Born,  London,  May  4, 
1830.     Operatic  impresario. 

McKinley,  William,  twenty-fourth  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  14.  Born,  Niles,  Ohio.,  Jan.  29,  1843.  He  studied 
eight  years  in  Poland  Academy,  and  then  entered  the  junior  class  of  Alle- 
gheny College.  Poor  health  obliged  him  to  leave  college,  and  he  taught 
school  for  a  time,  later  securing  a  clerkship  in  the  Poland  post-office. 
When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier,  being 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  major  before  the  conflict  ended.  He  then  studied 
law  and  settled  in  Canton,  Ohio,  soon  afterward  beginning  his  political 
career  by  stump  speaking.  His  first  office  was  that  of  Prosecuting  Attor- 
ney in  Stark  County.  From  that  time  his  political  career,  though  not  with- 
out occasional  backsets,  carried  him  forward  to  positions  of  greater  and 
greater  prominence.  Seven  times  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  where  he 
served  efficiently  upon  the  Judiciary  Committee,  in  the  more  important 
office  of  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  later  as  leader 
of  the  House.  He  became  widely  known  as  father  of  the  so-called  McKin- 
ley Tariff  Bill.  In  1891  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio.  Two  years 
later  he  was  reelected  by  an  unusually  large  plurality^  In  1896  he  was 
nominated  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  defeated 
the  Democratic  candidate,  William  Jennings  Bryan,  at  the  polls.  His 
career  as  President  is  part  of  the  history  of  the  time.    The  record  includes 
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events  of  much  importance — the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  the  war  with  Spain 
and  its  results,  the  practical  settlement  of  the  money  question,  the  acqui- 
sition of  part  of  Samoa,  the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  active 
phases  of  the  Chinese  problem,  etc.,  etc.  The  circumstances  of  President 
McKinley's  death  have  already  been  detailed  in  the  text  of  this  volume. 

Milan,  ex-King  of  Servia,  in  Vienna,  Feb.  11.  Born,  Jassy,  in  Moldavia, 
1854.  He  became  reigning  Prince  in  1868,  and  after  coming  of  age  (1872) 
provoked  hostilities  with  Turkey,  which  led  more  or  less  directly  to  the 
Russo-Turkish  War  and  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  Domestic  scandals  and 
the  use  of  Government  machinery  to  serve  his  private  interests  caused 
among  the  Servians  a  revulsion  of  feeling  toward  him.  He  abdicated  in 
1899,  but  continued  occasionally  to  put  his  hand  into  Servian  affairs. 

Miquel,  Johannes  von,  in  Frankfort-on-Main,  Sept.  8.  Born,  Neuenhaus, 
Hanover,  Feb.  19,  1829.    German  statesman  and  publicist. 

Nicolay,  John  George,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  26.  Born,  Essingen, 
Bavaria,  Feb.  26,  1832.  Author  with  John  Hay,  of  the  well-known  biog- 
raphy of  Lincoln.    He  was  one  of  Lincoln's  secretaries. 

Myers,  Frederick  W.  H.,  in  Rome,  Italy,  Jan.  17.  Born,  England, 
Feb.  6,  1843.    Author;  prominent  in  psychical  research. 

Ninde,  William  Xavier,  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  Jan.  3.  Born,  Cortland,  N.  Y., 
June  21,  1832.     Methodist  Episcopal  Bishop  and  educator. 

Nordenskjold,  Baron  Adolf  Erik,  Aug.  12.  Born,  Helsingfors,  Finland, 
Nov.  18,  1832.  Explorer  and  cartographer;  accomplished  the  Northwest 
Passage. 

Nordhoff,  Charles,  in  San  Francisco,  Cali.,  July  15.  Born  Erwitte, 
Westphalia,  Prussia,  Aug.  31,  1830.    Journalist  and  author. 

Orleans,  Prince  Henry  of,  in  Saigon,  Indo-China,  Aug.  9.  Born,  Ham, 
England,  Oct.  6,  1867.  Great-grandson  of  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  France. 
He  traveled  much  in  Asia  and  Africa,  making  valuable  explorations.  His 
political  ambitions  led  the  French  Government  to  keep  him  out  of  official 
positions. 

Phelps,  Thomas  Stowell,  in  New  York  City,  Jan.  10.  Born,  Buckfield, 
Me.,  Nov.  2,  1822.     Rear- Admiral,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Pillsbury,  John  Sargent,  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Oct.  18.  Born,  Sutton, 
N.  H.,  July  29,  1828.  Flour  manufacturer.  He  was  three  times  Governor 
of  Minnesota. 

Pingree,  Hazen  D.,  in  London,  England,  June  18.  Born,  Denmark,  Me., 
Aug.  30,  1840.  Shoe  manufacturer;  Reform  Mayor  of  Detroit,  Michigan, 
1889-1895;  and  twice  Governor  of  Michigan, 
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Porter,  Fit2  John,  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  May  21.  Born  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  June  13,  1822.  Corps  Commander,  Civil  War.  Cashiered  for  inac- 
tion during  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  years  later  he  was  rehabilitated 
and  restored  to  the  army,  his  reputation  being  cleared. 

Pretorius,  Martinaas  Wessela,  in  Potchefstroom,  South  Africa,  May  19, 
Born  1827.  Boer  statesman;  first  President  of  the  South  African  Repub- 
lic (1864). 

Reed,  Roland  Lewis,  in  New  York  City,  March  30.  Born,  Philadelphia, 
June  18,  1852.    Actor. 

Roe,  Francis  Asbury,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  28.  Born,  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  4,  1823.  U.  S.  Naval  officer,  with  distinguished  record.  Rear- 
Admiral,  1884. 

Rogers,  Jacob  S.,  in  New  York  City,  July  2.  Born,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
about  1820.  Locomotive  manufacturer.  He  left  about  five  million  dollars 
to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City. 

Rogers,  John  Rankin,  in  Olympia,  Wash.,  Dec.  26.  Born,  Brunswick, 
Me.,  Sept.  4,  1838.  Author  and  Populist  leader;  Governor  of  Washington, 
1896  till  his  death. 

Rowland,  Henry  Augustus,  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  April  16.  Born,  Hones- 
dale,  Penn.,  Nov.  27,  1848.  Famous  physicist.  He  held  the  chair  of 
Physics,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  from  1876  till  his  death.  Many  im- 
portant discoveries  resulted  from  his  investigations. 

Schott,  Charles  Anthony,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  July  31.  Born,  Mann- 
heim, Germany,  Aug.  7,  1826.     Scientist. 

Siemens,  Georg  von,  in  Berlin,  Germany,  Oct.  23.  Born,  Torgau,  1839. 
Financier. 

Silvestre,  Paul  Armande,  in  Toulouse,  France,  Feb.  21.  Born,  Paris, 
April  18,  1837.     Critic,  poet,  dramatist,  novelist. 

Snow,  Lorenzo,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Oct.  10.  Born,  Mantua,  Ohio, 
April  3,  1814.     Fifth  President  of  the  Mormon  Church. 

Stainer,  Sir  John,  in  Verona,  Italy,  April  i.  Born,  London,  England, 
June  6,  1840.     English  organist  and  composer;  also  wrote  books  on  music. 

Stephens,  James,  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  March  29.  Born,  Kilkenny,  1824. 
Irish  agitator;  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Fenians. 

Stillman,  W.  J.,  July  6.    Born,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  1828.    Journalist 

Stubbs,  William,  in  Cuddesdon,  Oxfordshire,  England,  April  22.  Born, 
Knaresborough,  Yorkshire,  June  21,  1825.  Anglican  Bishop  of  Oxford; 
historian.  He  was  best  known  for  "The  Constitutional  History  of  Eng- 
land." 
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Stumnii  Baron  Karl  Ferdinand  von,  at  Castle  Halbery,  near  Saar- 
briicken,  Germany,  March  9.  Born,  Saarbriacken,  March  30,  1836.  Indus- 
trialist; head  of  the  Neuenkirchen  ironworks. 

Thayer,  Joseph  Henry,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  26.  Born,  Boston, 
Nov.  7,  1828.  Educator  and  author;  member  of  the  Committee  of  Revision 
of  the  New  Testament. 

Verdi,  Giuseppe,  at  Milan,  Italy,  Jan.  27.  Born  Roncole,  Italy,  Oct.  10, 
1813.  Italian  composer.  Among  his  operas  are  "Ernani,"  "Rigoletto," 
**I1  Trovatore,"  "La  Traviata,"  "Aida,"  "Falstaff." 

Victoria,  Empress  Friedrich  of  Germany,  in  Homburg,  Aug.  5.  Born, 
Buckingham  Palace,  London,  Nov.  21,  1840.  Eldest  child  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria; married  Prince  Friedrich  Wilhelm  of  Prussia;  mother  of  Wilhelm  II., 
present  Emperor  of  Germany.  She  was  involved  in  a  long  struggle  against 
Bismarck  and  his  supporters,  for  she  held  rather  liberal  views  of  govern- 
ment. 

Victoria,  Queen  of  England,  at  Osborne  House,  Isle  of  Wight,  Jan.  22. 
Born,  Kensington  Palace,  May  24,  1819.  Alexandrina  Victoria  was  the 
only  child  of  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  the  fourth  son  of  George  III.  She 
became  queen  June  20-21,  1837,  by  the  death  of  William  IV.,  less  than  a 
month  after  coming  of  age.  The  coronation  ceremonies  Jook  place 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  June  28,  1838.  The  beginning  of  the  reign  was 
marked  by  a  few  blunders  such  as  might  naturally  be  expected  of  a  strong- 
willed  girl  eighteen  years  of  age  in  control  of  tremendous  forces;  but 
in  the  main  she  indicated  then  the  sane  conservative  course  that  she 
intended  to  follow.  On  Feb.  10,  1840,  she  was  married  to  her  first-cousin, 
Prince  Albert,  youngest  son  of  Duke  Ernst  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha. 
The  Queen  and  the  Prince  (who  in  1859  received  the  title  of  Prince  Con- 
sort) were  sympathetic  and  domestic  in  their  tastes  and  ideals.  Their 
wedded  life  was  dominated  by  a  pure  and  disinterested  affection.  The 
incidents  of  the  Queen's  reign  need  not  be  chronicled  in  this  place.  Dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  her  life  she  was  active  in  the  conduct  of  affairs. 
The  death  of  the  Prince  Consort  in  1861  wa§  a  great  shock  to  her.  For 
several  years  thereafter  she  remained  in  retirement,  and  it  was  very  grad- 
ually that  she  resumed  her  old  customs  of  appearing  at  public  functions. 
In  1887  the  jubilee  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  her  accession 
was  made  a  time  of  enthusiastic  rejoicing  by  the  people.  Ten  years  later 
she  celebrated  her  diamond  jubilee,  the  occasion  being;  given  a  large  im- 
port by  the  attendance  of  colonial  representatives.  The  remaining  years 
of  her  life  were  clouded  by  the  South  African  War  and  by  the  slow  failure 
of  her  own  strength.    An  account  of  her  death  is  given  in  the  text  of  this 
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volume.  Queen  Victoria  was  the  mother  of  nine  children.  The  first,  the 
Princess  Royal,  became  the  Empress  Frederick  of  Germany.  The  second, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  now  Edward  VII.  of  England. 

Waite,  David  Hanson,  in  Aspen,  Colo.,  Nov.  27.  Born,  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  April  9,  1825.  Governor  of  Colorado,  1892-4.  He  was  called  "Bloody 
Bridles  Waite,"  because  of  startling  words  he  used  during  a  crisis. 

Whipple,  Henry  Benjamin,  in  Faribault,  Minn.,  Sept.  16.  Born,  Adams, 
Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  15,  1822.  First  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop 
of  Minnesota,  consecrated  in  1859.  He  was  known  as  "The  Apostle  to  the 
Indians,"  and  the  Indians  themselves  called  him  "Straight  Tongue."  As 
an  authority  on  the  Indian  problem,  his  advice  was  frequently  sought. 

Yonge,  Charlotte  Mary,  in  Otterbourne,  near  Winchester,  England, 
March  24.  Born,  Otterbourne,  Aug.  11,  1823.  English  author;  wrote  'The 
Heir  of  RedclyflFe,"  and  nearly  150  other  books. 

Youmans,  William  Jay,  in  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  April  10.  Bom,  Mil- 
ton, Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  14,  1838.  Author  and  journalist;  for 
many  years  editor  of  The  Popular  Science  Monthly. 
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APPENDIX 


ARMAMENTS    OF     THE 


Land  Forces: 
Peace  Footing — 

Men 

Horses 

Giuia 

War  Footing — 

Men 

Horses 

Guns 


Naval  Forces — 

Battleships,  first  class 

Battleships,  second  class 

Battleships,  third  class 

Coast  Defense  ships 

Cruisers,  armored  , 

Cruisers,  first  class 

Cruisers,  second  claws 

Cruisers,  third  class 

Gunboats    

Obsolete  Vessels 

Torpedo  Boat  Destroyers .... 

Torpedo  Boats 

Officers  

Enlisted  Men 

Heavy  Guns 

Secondary  and  Machine  Gims. 


576,666 

134,612 

3,372 

5,579,872 

233,300 

5,772 

14 
26 


8 

6 

9 

20 

21 

18 

64 

22 

145 

1,194 

23,914 

354 

1,746 


I 


645,962  1.049,003  347.042 

121,750;     182,300    84,600 

3,270         3,354      1,912 

5,133.786  5,274,063  691.639 
291,660:110.000 
7.830      2,098 


b 

g 

S 

i 

1 

■t 

^ 

< 

*-* 

H 

284.678 

69.100 

1,008 

2,052,289 

83.224 

2,208 


78 

641 

12,659 

260 

1.087 


298,231!  204,965 
59,312;   31,342 
1,248         712 

I        i 

1,927,404,751.056 

71.312    96.342 

1.992  712 


13 

2! 


I 


3' 

is: 

19, 

22' 

176 
836! 
,645 
I60! 
.180 


22, 


4 

4 

12 

Ti 

62; 

6501 
,000' 
166 
975 


RELIGIOUS 

From  the  estimates  of  M.  Foumier  de  Flaix.     Though  not  recent. 


NOS.    IN    THE    WORLD    ACCORDING    TO    CREED. 

CHRISTIANITY. 

Creeds. 

No.  of  Followers. 

Churches. 

Total  Followers. 

r 

I  Christianity 

477,080,158 

256,000,000 

190,000,000 

176,834,372 

147,900,000 

43,000,000 

14,000,000 

7,186,000 

117,681,669 

Catholic  Church 

Protestant  Churches.  .  . 
Orthodox  Greek  Church 
Church  of  Abyssinia.  .  . 
Coptic  Church 

230,866.533 

143.237.6:25 

98.016.000 

3,000,000 

1 20.000 

2  Worship  of  Ancestors 

and  Confucianism  . 

7   Hinduism            

4  Mohammedanism.  .  . . 
c  Buddhism 

Armenian  Church 

Nestorians 

i,6qo,ooo 

6  Taoism        

80.000 

7  Shintoism 

Jacobites 

70,000 

Total 

0  Polvtheism 

477.080^155    ^_^ 
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LEADING     COUNTRIES,    1901. 


3 


9U11 


1.101.811 


19 

712 

8,250 

184 

354 


40.743 


173,743 


4 
I 


72,805 


217,305 


a 


;  12 
39 
39 

17 

27 

83 

730 

9.712 

370 

1,186 


S3 
S 

c 


18,052 


110,452 


26,756 


160,766 


48 

220 

1,652 

88 
412 


144.236 


1 

S 

1 

g^ 

^ 

^  c 

QQ 

oqZ 

65,036 


522,031  315,336 


58 


54 
282 


20 

103 

340 

■,066 

200 


3 


34.628 


180.628 


t 


64.030 


356,030 


C0.414 


256.414 


.a 
S 


GQ 


83.402 


600,000 


19 

11 

3 

12 

27 

67 

17 

16 

49 

1.796 

19,541 

\  3,183 


,   26 
)      322 


167329 


603,116 


4 
14 
12 
16 


19 
11 


37 
196 


'^  24,012 

562 
1.186 


STATISTICS. 

they  are  the  latest  estimates  in  which  confidence  may  be  placed. 


DISTRIBUTION    OF    SEMITIC    AND    ARYAN    RACES. 


OFOfiRAPHIPAL. 

Christianity. 

Moham- 
medanism. 

Divisions. 

Catholic 
Church. 

Protestant 
Churches. 

Orthodox 
Churches. 

Judaism. 

Europe 

160,165,000 

58,393.882 

6,574,481 

2,655,920 

3,007,250 

80,812,000 

57,294,014 

2,724,781 

1,744,080 

662,750 

89,196,000 

6,629,000 

6,456,000 
130,000 

America 

Oceanica 

8,820,000 

24,699,787 

36,000,000 

109.535.585 

Africa 

400,000 
200,000 

Asia 

Total  Followers.  .  .  . 

230,866,533 

143.237.625 

98,016,000 

176,834,372 

7,186,000 
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436  APPENDIX 

IMMIGRATION    INTO   THE    UNITED   STATES. 
(Fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1900  and  1901.) 


Country. 


Austria-Hungary  . . 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

German  Empire . .  . 

Greece 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal,  etc 

Rumania   

Russia 

Servia.  Bulgaria,  et 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Europe  . 
United  Kingdom — 

England 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Wales [fied 

Europe,  not  speci- 
Total  Europe  . 

Chinese  Empire  .  .  . 

Japan  

India 

Turkey  in  Asia  .  .  . 

Other  Asia 

Total  Asia  .  .  . 

Africa 

Australia,Tasmania 

Hawaii 

Philippine  Islands.. 
Pacinc  Islands,  .  .  . 
Brit.  No.  America  . 
Central  America  .  . 

Mexico 

South  America .... 

West  Indies 

Other  Countries  . .  . 
Grand  total   .  . 


1900. 


Male. 

Female. 
34,499 

Total. 

79.978 

114.477 

778 

418 

1,196 

1,906 

1,020 

2,926 

1,084 

65s 

1.739 

10.737 

7.770 

18,507 

3.634 

137 

3.771 

76,088 

24.047 

100,13s 

1,116 

619 

1.735 

6,531 

3.034 

9.575 

2.389 

1.845 

4.234 

3.760 

2,699 

6,459 

60,091 

31,066 

91.157 

102 

6 

108 

280 

75 

355 

10,262 

8,388 

18,650 

763 

389 

1,152 

268 

17 

285 

5.945 

4,006 

9.951 

16,672 

19,058 

35.730 

1,083 

709 

1.792 

433 

331 

764 

2 

2 

283. goo 

140,800 

424,^0^ 

1.235 

12 

1,247 

12,265 

370 

12,635 

8 

I 

9 

2.528 

1,434 

3.962 

88 

5 

93 

16,124 

1,822 

17.946 

29 

I 

30 

161 

53 

214 

42 

25 

67 

92 

24 

116 

31 

31 

311 

85 

396 

22 

20 

42 

137 

100 

237 

94 

30 

124 

3.197 

1.459 

4,656 

8 

5 

13 

304,148 

144,424 

448.572 

1 90 1. 


Male.       Female.      Total 


78,725 
1,040 
2,148 
1,996 
12.673 
5.742 
106,306 
1,617 

7.899 
2,231 

3.981 
54.070 

551 

508 

12,875 

1.572 

341 

7.336 
12,894 

1.237 
411 

1 


316,160 


2,417 

4,902 

20 

4,070 

i? 


11.467 


154 
232 

4 

107 

22 

352 

lOI 

215 
150 
,090 

1 


331.055 


34.665 

539 

1.507 

1,154 

8.978 

168 

29,690 

732 

4.349 

1.934 

3.174 

31.187 

106 

84 

10,456 

629 

46 

4,878 
17,667 

290 
11 


_153^o_27 


42 

367 

2 

1,712 

3 


2,126 


19 
93 

2 

33 

5 

188 

49 

132 

53 

1,086 


156,863 


113.390 

1.579 

3.655 

3.150 

21,651 

5.910 

135.996 

2.349 

12,248 

4.165 

7.155 

85.257 

657 

592 

23.331 

2,201 

387 

12.214 

30.561 

2,070 

701 

iS 


469.237 


2.459 
5.269 

32 

5.782 
61 


173 

US 

6 

140 

27 

540 
150 

347 

203 

3.176 


487.91^ 


IMMIGRATION   SINCE    1867. 
(Years  ended  June  30.) 


1867 .  .298,967 
1868. .282,189 
1869. .352,569 
1870. .387,203 
1871. .321,350 
1872 . .404,806 
1873.  .459,803 


1874. 

1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 


313.339 
,  227,498 
,  169,986 
.141,857 
.138,469 
.177,826 

457.257 


1881 . 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 


.669,431 
.788,992 
.603,322 
.518,592 
■395.346 
.334,203 
.490.109 


1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 


.546,889 
■  444,427 
•455.302 
560,319 
.623,084 
.502,917 
■285.631 


1895 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901  ■ 


.258.536 
.343.267 
.230,832 
.229,299 
.311.715 
.448.57f 
^487^ 
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Abbas  Effendi^  the  head  of  Babism, 

312. 
Abbe,      Prof.      Cleveland,      disproves 

weather  myths,  253. 
Abruzzi,  Duke  of,  expedition  to  North 

Pole,  233. 
Abdiir  Rahman,  Amir  of  Afghanistan, 

career  of,  231. 
Abydos,  excavations  at,  241. 
Aeschylus,  revival  of  in  Vienna,  ^y^. 
Afghanistan  changes  rulers,  231. 
Africa,  East  and  West:   German  pos- 
sessions in,  67. 
Africa,  North:   British  domination  of, 

59  to  61 ;  see  Egypt. 
Africa,  South:    War  in,  76;  questions 

of  government,  89. 
Agrarianism  in  Germany,  157;  160. 
Aguinaldo,  Emilio,  capture  of,  28. 
Airship  of  Santos-Dumont,  265. 
Air,  liquid.  Prof.  Dewar's  experiments 

in,  255. 
Albanel,  Louis,  on  juvenile  criminals, 

341. 
Albania,  135. 
Alexandra,  Queen  of  England,  career 

of,  216. 
Alexander,  King  of  Servia,  makes  un- 
popular marriage,  227;  promulgates 

new  constitution,  228. 
Alfonso  XIII.  of  Spain,  weakness  of, 

180. 
Almsgiving  eulogized  by  pope,  295. 
Alliance:     Franco-Russian,     130,     131; 

Triple,  weakness  of  128;  132. 
"Amalgamated,"  The,  9. 
Amana  Society,  357. 
America,  Central:  German  investments 


in,  67 \    South:  Germany's  interests 

in,  67. 
Amir  of  Afghanistan,  career  of,  231. 
Anarchy,  Prince  Kropotkin  on,  327. 
Anarchists,   punishment   of,    148;   pro- 
posed colony  of,  149. 
Anglophobia  in  Germany,  129. 
Anderson,   Dr.    T.   D.,   discovers   new 

star  in  Perseus,  248. 
Anopheles,    the,    species    of    mosquito, 

284. 
Antikythera  statues  discovered,  395. 
Anti-Imperialists,  22. 
Asquith,  H.  H.,  upholds  war,  220. 
Arbitration  in  labor  disputes,  59;  365; 

between    Venezuela    and    Colombia, 

126. 
Argentine     Republic's     troubles     with 

Chile,  124. 
Argonaut,  the,  submarine  boat  invented 

by  Simon  Lake,  268. 
Armaments  of  the  world,  432. 
Army  reorganization  in  Belgium,  162 ; . 

in  Holland,  163;  in  England,  150;  in 

Sweden,  164;  in  U.  S.,  144. 
Art:  new  books  on,  374;  in  the  French 

Salons,  387;  in  the  American  exhibi- 
•  tions,  389 ;  at  the  Pan-American,  390 ; 

at  the  British  galleries,  392;  a  new 

movement  in  Germany,  393;  Abbey's 

contribution  to,  394;   discoveries  in, 

394. 
Asia  Minor:  German  interests  in,  68; 

British  projects  for,  69. 
Assembly,  Presbyterian  General,  299. 
Association,    Young    Men's    Christian, 

306. 
Associations,  religious  in  France,  153; 

294. 
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Astronomy,  advance  in,  246. 

Asturias,  Princess  of,  question  of  mar- 
riage of,  180. 

Atkinson,  Fred.  W.,  supt.  of  education 
in  the  Philippines,  324. 

Australia:  population  and  wealth  of, 
54;  Commonwealth  inaugurated,  54; 
Constitution  drafted,  55;  first  minis- 


try, 56 ;  first  general  election,  57 ;  first 
Parliament,  57;  tariff  and  labor 
problems,  58. 
Austria:  and  the  Triple  Alliance,  132; 
and  the  Servian  propaganda,  141; 
Ausgleich  with  Hungary,  162;  legpsla- 
tion  in,  162;  elections  for  Reichsrath, 
227. 


Babism  in  U.  S.,  311;  history  of,  312. 

Baldwin-Ziegler  expedition,  236. 

Balfour,  A.  J.,  pays  tribute  to"  Queen 
Victoria,  218. 

Balkan  States:  the  center  of  European 
unrest,  135;  ministerial  changes  in, 
227. 

Barton,  Edmund,  Prime  Minister  of 
Australian  Commonwealth,  56. 

Baptists.    See  Church. 

Baseball,  402. 

Bauer,  Stephen,  director  of  inter- 
national bureau  of  labor,  367. 

Becquerel,  Henri,  discovers  radioac- 
tivity, 256. 

Belgium :  State  monopoly  in  the  Congo, 
73;  reorganizes  army,  162. 

Benefactions,  statistics  of,  344. 

Berillon,  Dr.  Edgar,  cures  by  hypno- 
tism, 291. 

Bernier,  Captain,  projects  polar  ex- 
pedition, 236. 

Bill,  Prussian  canal,  failure  of,  225. 

Bills  in  U.  S. :  Frye  Ship  Subsidy,  143; 
Army  Canteen,  144;  Reapportion- 
ment, 145;  for  reduction  of  special 
revenue  taxes,  146;  for  settling 
Spanish  War  claims,  147;  in  Eng. : 
Royal  Titles,  152;  Factory  and 
Workshops,  153;  in  France:  for 
regulating  religious  associations,  153; 
in  Germany:  Prussian  Canal,  158; 
new  tariff,  159;  Copyright,  161;  in 
Austria:  for  railroad  and  canal  con- 
struction, 162;  in  Hungary:  Incom- 
patibility, 162;  in  Belgium:  Army 
Reform,  163;  for  suppressing  gamb- 


ling, 163 ;  in  Sweden :  Army  Reform, 

163;     accident     insurance,     164;    in 

Siam:  Copyright,  165. 
Biology,  advance  in,  259. 
Bimetallism   teachings   of   Prof.  Ross, 

319. 
Birth-rate,  decline  of,  in  England  and 

France,  367. 
Bishops,  the  seven,  guilty  of  "violating 

the  rubrics,"  298. 
Bjomson,  Bjomstjeme,  new  play  by, 

Bliss,  F.  J.,  the  archaeological  work  of, 
244. 

Boat  races,  intercollegiate,  401. 

Boers :  guerilla  tactics-  of,  78 ;  as  pris- 
oners, 85 ;  as  soldiers,  86 ;  in  concen- 
tration camps,  86;  their  future  in 
South  Africa,  90. 

Bogoliepoff,  Minister  of  Instruction 
(Russia),  assassinated  by  a  student, 
173. 

Bolivia's   treaty  with   Chile,   123. 

Books  of  the  year,  370. 

Art- 
Armstrong,   Sir  Walter:    Life  of 

Turner,  374. 
Berenson,    Bernhard:    The    Study 

and  Criticism  of  Italian  Art,  375- 
Brownwell,   W.   C:    French  Art, 

375. 

Biography — 

Balfour,  Graham:  Life  of  Steven- 
son, 370. 

Edward  III.,  The  Private  Life  of, 
371. 
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Dreyfus,  Captain:  Four  Years  of 
My  Life,  371. 

Guerber,  H.  A. :  Empresses  of 
France,  zi^- 

Hapgood,  Norman:  George  Wash- 
ington, 371. 

Huxley,  Life  and  Letters  of,  370. 

Livingston,  William  Farrand :  Is- 
rael Putnam,  371. 

Lowell,  Life  of,  370. 

Morris,  Clara:    Life  on  the  Stage, 

Packard,  A.  S. :'  Lamarck,  the 
Founder  of  Evolution,  371. 

Riis,  Jacob  A. :  The  Making  of 
an  American,  871. 

Rose,  J.  IT. :  Life  of  Napoleon,  372. 

Rosebery,  Lord:  The  Last   Phase, 

Scuddcr,  Horace  E. :  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell,  370. 

Stevenson,  Life  of,  370. 

Tarbell,  Ida  M. :  Napoleon  and 
Josephine,  372. 

Victoria,  R.  I.,  her  Life  and  Em- 
pire, by  the   Marquis   of  Lome, 

371. 

Washington,  Booker  T. :    Up  from 
Slavery,  371. 
History — 

Alger,  Russell  A.:  The  Spanish- 
American  War,  'SJZ. 

Barnes,  James :  The  Great  War 
Trek,  374. 

Bittinger,  Lucy  F. :  The  Germans 
in  Colonial  Times,  372. 

Brooks,  Noah :  First  across  the 
Continent,  yj^. 

Brown,  Alexander:  English  Poli- 
tics in  Early  Virginia,  2^^- 

Brownell,  W.  C. :  French  Art,  375. 

Burgess,  John  W. :  The  Civil  War 
and  the  Constitution,  373. 

Codman,  John :  Arnold's  Expedi- 
tion to  Quebec,  yjZ- 

Conant,  Charles  A. :  The  United 
Stitcs  in  the  Orient,  374. 


Cook,  Edward  T. :  Rights  and 
Wrongs  of  the  Transvaal  War, 

374. 

Curry,  J.  L.  M. :  The  Government 
of  the  Confederate  States,  373. 

Doyle,  Conan:  The  Great  Boer 
War.  374. 

Egglcston,  Edward:  The  Transit 
of  Civilization  from  England  to 
America,  ZT^. 

Garner,  James  Wilford:  Recon- 
struction in  Mississippi,  373. 

Hart,  Albert  Bushnell:  American 
History  told  by  Contempo- 
raries, 373. 

Hosmer,  James  K. :  History  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  372. 

Kuhnc,  Oscar:  German  and 
Swiss  Settlements  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  372. 

Lynch,  George:  The  War  of 
Civilization,   374. 

Maclay,  Edgar  Stanton:  History 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  ZIZ- 

Martin,  W.  A.  P.:  The  Lore  of 
Cathay,    374. 

McCrady,  Edward:  South  Caro- 
lina in  the  Revolution,  373. 

Peixotto,  Jessica :  The  French 
Revolution  and  Modern  Social- 
ism, zi^' 

Ralph,  Julian :  An  American 
with    Lord   Roberts,  374. 

Randolph,  Carman  F. :  Law  and 
Policy  of  Annexation,  ZIZ- 

Schwab,  J.  C :  The  Confederate 
States  of  America,  373. 

Sichel,  Edith :  Men  and  Women  of 
the  French  Renaissance,  372. 

Sloane :  The  French  Revolution 
and  Religious  Reform,  372. 

Smith,  Arthur  H. :  China  in 
Convulsion,  374. 

Ungcr,  F.  W. :  With  "Bobs"  and 
Kriiger,    374. 

Wool  ley,  Edwin  C. :  The  Recon- 
struction of  Georgia,  ziZ- 
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Music — 
Apthorp,    William    Foster:      The 

Opera,  Past  and  Present,  375. 
Finck,     Henry    T. :      Songs     and 

Song   Writers,   375. 
Henderson,  W.  J. :  The  Orchestra 

and  Orchestral  Music,  375. 
Mees,  Arthur:    Choirs  and  Choral 

Music,    375. 

Nature  Books — 
Conway,    Sir    Martin:      Bolivian 

Andes,  376. 
Mowbray,    J.    P. :    A    Journey    to 

Nature,      Making     a      Country 

Home,  376. 
Seton,    Ernest    Thompson:    Lives 

of  the  Hunted,  376. 
Novels — 
Cable,  George  W. :    The  Cavalier, 

379- 
Caine,   Hall:      The    Eternal    City, 

379. 
Catherwood,  Mary  Hartwell:    La- 

zarre,  379. 
Churchill  Winston :  The  Crisis,  378. 
Kipling,  Rudyard:    Kim,  378. 
Norris,  Frank:    The  Octopus,  379. 
Parker,    Gilbert:      The    Right    of 

Way,    378. 
Translations    of    Notable    Novels, 

380. 
Poetry — 
Arnold,  Sir  Edwin:     The  Voyage 

of  Ithobal,  376. 
Drummond,      W.      H. :        Johnny 

Corteau,   375. 
Markham,   Edwin:     Lincoln,   376. 
Mifflin,    Lloyd:      The    Fields    of 

Dawn,    375. 
Meredith,  George:     A  Reading  of 

Life,    37^- 
Riley,  J.  W. :     Home  Folks,  375- 
Sheehan,    Father    P.    A.:     Cithara 

Mca,  376. 


Science — 

Conn,   H.    W. :     The   Method  of 
Evolution,    377. 

Hollander,       Bemhard :       Mental 

Functions  of  the  Brain,  377. 
Maher,    Father    Michael:       Psy- 
chology,  3:77. 
Sutheriand,    George:       Twentieth 
Century    Inventions,    377. 

Booz,  Oscar  L.,  and  the  hazing  at 
West  Point,  148. 

"Boxers,"  Chinese:  Uprising  of,  93; 
China's   expiation   for,  95. 

Borchgrevink  and  the  Belgian  expe- 
dition,  237. 

Botha,   General,  84. 

Boyd,  Harriet  A.,  directs  excavations 
at  Gorynia,  240. 

Brahmans,  numbers  of,  292. 

Branley,  Eduard,  perfects  the  "co- 
herer," 270. 

Brewer,  Justice  David  J.,  address  of 
at  Yale  Bicentennial,  318. 

Brodie,  T.  G.,  on  the  action  of  drugs 
on  the  heart,  259. 

Brodrick,  St.  John,  Sec.  for  War  lays 
plans  before  Parliament,  150. 

Brooklyn,  the,  battleship,  "loop"  of, 
184. 

Bruhns,  Dr.,  on  conditions  in  Mars, 
249. 

Bryan,  William  Jennings,  defeat  of, 
192. 

Buddhists:  of  Japan  denounce  Chris- 
tian Missionaries,  308;   in  America, 

310- 

Bulgaria:  opposes  Macedonian  Com- 
mittee, 135;  Russian  influence  in, 
135,  136. 

Buller,  General,  Downfall  of,  91. 

Bureau  of  labor,  international,  367. 
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Cagayan  islands,  128. 

Cagni,  Captain,  of  the  Abruzzi  polar 
expedition,  233. 

Cailles,  General,  surrender  of,  30. 

Camorra,    the,    226. 

Campagna,  Roman,  mosquito  experi- 
ment  station   in,  285. 

Campbell,  W.  W.,  on  the  spectroscope, 

257. 
Campbell  -  Bannerman,      Sir      Henry, 

makes  Pro-Boer  speech,  220. 
Campbell,    Mrs.    Patrick,    in   "Beyond 

Human    Power,"   384. 
Canada:   population    of,   51;    material 

status  of,  52;    government  railroad, 

53;    Georgian   Bay   Canal,   53;   visit 

of  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  York,  54; 

assists  Doukhobors,  313. 
Canal:     Georgian    Bay,   53;    Isthmian, 

hi;  Elbe  and  Rhine,  158. 
Cancer,  "light  cure"  of,  289. 
"Canteen"   amendment   to   Army   Bill, 

144. 
Canterbury,  Archbishop  of,  pays  tribute 

Queen  Victoria,  218. 
Cape    Washington    reached    by    Peary 

expedition,  234. 
Cardinals:    new%  created  by  Leo  XIII., 

293;  sacred  College  of,  294. 
Caribbean    Sea,    strategic    importance 

of,   126. 
Carlist  movement,   164. 
Carnegie,     Andrew:      career     of,    5; 

offer   of  a  national   university,  316; 

gift    to    Scottish    universities,    325; 

gifts  to  libraries,  344. 
Carter,  Pres.,  of  Williams  College,  314. 
Cassatt,  A.  J.,  11. 
Castro,    President,    120;    authority    of, 

230. 
Catholics,  292. 

Cervera,    Admiral,    conduct    of,    183. 
Chaffee,  General,  in  Samar,  31. 
Chadwick,  G.  W.,  new  musical  drama 

by,  397- 


Chamberlain,     Joseph:      message     to 

Australian    Commonwealth,    55;    on 

the   Boer  war,  83;   excites  German 

ill  feeling,  180. 

Chapelle,  Archbishop,  of  Manila,  296. 

Chess,  404. 

Children,  reformatories  for,  344;  fac- 
tory employment  of,  347;  courts  for, 
347;  in  Southern  mills,  363. 
Chile,    boundary    problems    of,     122; 

change  of  Executive,  230. 
China:    Boxer  uprising  in,  93;  accepts 
terms  of  protocol,  95;  issues  edicts, 
99. 
Christian  Science,  310. 
Christian   Endeavor   Society,   305. 
Christianity,  sects  of,  292. 
Church — 

Episcopal:     General    Convention   of, 
297;   on    divorce,   297;    on    ritual- 
ism, 298. 
Evangelical  Free,  304. 
Greek,  175;  statistics  of,  292. 
Methodist :     Ecumenical    Conference 
of,    302;    union    with    Church    of 
England,    303;    Epworth    League 
of,  306. 
Presbyterian :      General      Assembly, 
299;  on  creed  revision,  302;  judi- 
cial tribunal  of,  302. 
Roman   Catholic:   statistics  of,   292; 
hostility    toward,    294;     and    the 
Indians,     295;     in     England     and 
Canada,    296;    in    Cuba    and    the 
Philippines,  296. 
Statistics,  432. 
Cibitu,  island  of  the  Philippine  Archi- 
pelago,  128. 
Cienfuegos,  Schley's  delay  at,  185. 
Climate  and  health,  253. 
Cnossus.  ruins  of,  excavated,  240. 
Colombia:     revolution    in,     117;    and 

the  United  States,  119. 
Corn  crops,  427. 
Comets  appearing  in  1901,  251*. 
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Commission,  U.  S.  Industrial,  358. 

Committee:  of  Fifteen  in  New  York, 
209,  329;  Macedonian,  140. 

Commonwealth,  Australian,  54. 

Concentration  camps  in  South  Africa, 
86;  debate  on  in  House  of  Com- 
mons, 220. 

Conference :  Methodist  Ecumenical, 
302;  of  Protestant  foreign  mission- 
aries, 309;  Zionist,  311;  oi  Charities 
and  Correction,  344. 

Congo,  the.  Independent  State,  73. 

Constitution  of  U.  S. :  Does  it  "fol- 
low the  flag?"  22. 

Constans,  French  Ambassador,  breaks 
diplomatic    relations    with    Turkey, 

138. 

Convention,  Episcopal  General,  297. 

Cooperation  in  Great  Britain,  355; 
in  U.  S.,  356. 

Copyright  laws  revised  in  Germany, 
161. 

Corporations,  14. 

Cortelyou,  Sec.  to  McKinley,  200. 

Courts,  juvenile,  347. 

Court  of  Inquiry  investigates  hazing 
at  West  Point,  148;  the  Schley- 
Sampson  controversy,   184. 

Court-martial  in  Germany,  172. 


Creed  revision  question  before  Presby- 
terian General  Assembly,  299. 

Crete:  administration  in,  136;  arch- 
aeological discoveries  in,  240. 

Cricket,  401. 

Crime:  and  illiteracy,  321;  growth  of 
in  U.  S.,  339;  statistics  of,  340: 
Lombroso  on,  340,  international 
congress  on,  340;  Louis  Albanel  on, 

341. 

Crispi,  Francesco,  death  of,  406. 

Criticism,  the  higher,  304. 

Croatia,  141. 

Cuba :  reconstruction  of,  21 ;  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  41 ;  and  the 
Piatt  Amendment,  42;  sends  commis- 
sion to  Washington,  45;  presidential 
election  in,  47;  national  church  of, 
296;  education  in,  323. 

Cuestas,  President  of  Uruguay,  diffi- 
culties with  Congress,  230. 

Curie,   Mme.,   discovers   radium,  256. 

Curzon,  Lord,  63. 

Czar  meets  Kaiser,  130;  visits  Den- 
mark, 131. 

Czolgosz,  Leon,  assassinates  Pres. 
McKinley,  198;  trial  and  execution 
of,  201. 


Dalmatians,  Italian,  seize  Austrian 
cloister,  141. 

Danish  West  Indies:  strategic  im- 
portance of,  126;  sale  to  .United 
States,   127. 

D'Annunzio,  Gabricle,  produces  Fran- 
cesca  da  Rimini,  383. 

Deasy,  Captain,  explores  the  Pamirs, 
238. 

Delgado,  General,   surrender  of,  28. 

DeLima  test  case  decided,  23. 

Delitzsch,  Friedrich,  publishes  pamph- 
let, "Babel  und  Bibel,"  244. 

Democrats  in  U.  S.  State  elections, 
208;  social,  in  Austria,  227; 
"Christian,"    295. 


Denmark  entertains  royal  family  party, 

131 ;  political  changes  in,  223. 
Dependencies   of   U.   S.,   constitutional 

status  of,  25. 
DePlehve,    leadership    of,    178. 
Deroulede  in  exile,  224. 
Dewar,  Prof.  James,  attempts  to  reach 

absolute  zero,  255. 
De  Wet,  General,  80. 
Dewey,  Admiral,  and  the  Schley  Court 

of  Inquiry,  185. 
Deuntzer,    Professor,     forms    Radical 

Ministry  in  Denmark,  224. 
Deutsch,  M.,  offers  prize  for  aeronauts, 

266. 
Diaz,  President,  of  Mexico,  229. 
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"Discovery,"  the,  steamer  biiiH  for 
British    Antarctic    expedition,    237. 

Disease,  war  against,  276. 

Divorce:  Episcopal  convention  on, 
297;  Supreme  Court  decision  on, 
368;  in  Rhode  Island,  368;  move- 
ment  for   uniform   laws   for,   369. 

Dividends,  enormous,  declared  in 
1901,  4. 

Dooley  test  case  decided,  25. 

Doukhobors,  Russian  persecution  of, 
313;  in  Canada,  313. 


Downes  test  case  decided,  24. 

Draga,  Queen  of  Servia,  227. 

Dramas  produced  in  1901,  384. 

Drygalski,  Eric,  leader  of  German 
Antarctic    expedition,    237. 

Duddell's  experiments  with  X-rays, 
254. 

Dueling  in  German  army,  171. 

Duke  of  Cornwall  and  York,  54. 

Dupont,  M.,  experiments  of,  in  extract- 
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Industry,    American    advance    in,    3. 
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Insane,  state  care  of,  347. 
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Loot  in  Chinese  war,  102. 
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of,  31. 
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"Mad  Mullah,"  61. 
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135 1     capture  of  Miss  Stone,  140. 
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Manson,  Dr.  Patrick,  on  transmission 

of  malaria,  283. 
Marconi,   William,   experiments   of,  in 
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Marriage :     reforms  in  Minnesota  and 

New  York,  369     laws   of  defective, 
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Martinelli  created  Cardinal,  293. 
Mashonaland,  exploration  in,  293. 
Maspero,    G.,   discovers   mummy   pits, 
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McArthur,  General,  rigorous  policy 
of,  28. 
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policy  of,  193;  second  inaugural  ad- 
dress, 193;  Western  journey  of,  194; 
attends  Pan-American,  195;  Buf- 
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Morley,  John,  on  South  African  War, 

220. 
Morris,  Judge  of  U.  S.  Circuit  Court, 

decides  test  case  in  "sugar  bounty" 

questibn,  134. 
Mosquito,   the,   and   disease,   282. 
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Bridgeport,  Conn.,  210. 
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ship, 353. 
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graph, 273. 
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tributions to,  396. 
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Nationalists,   French,    failure   of,   224; 

Irish,     suspended     from    House    of 

Commons,  168. 
Nation,   Carrie,   campaign   against  the 

saloon,  342. 
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Navies,  statistics  of,  431. 
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Negro :    statistics  concerning  the,  331 ; 
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334;    at  Tuskegee,  335;    emigration 

of,  336. 
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pensions  and  compulsory  arbitra- 
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Nile  dams,  60. 

Nippur,  explored  by  Hilprecht,  245. 
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Nolan,  M.  A.,  on  X-rays,  254. 

Nordau,  Max,  on  Zionism,  311. 
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Nordenskjold,  Dr.,  leads  Swedish  ex- 
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Norfolk,  Duke  of,  address  to  the  Pope, 
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People,  suppressed,  169. 
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Okapi,  the,  discovered  in  Congo  forest, 
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Oporto,  riots  in,  181. 
Orleans,  Duke  of,  224 


Palestine,  exploration  in,  244. 
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Panay,   military   operations    in,    28. 
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Pan-Hellenism,  228. 
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army  reorganization,  151;  passes 
Royal  Titles  bill,  152;  passes 
Factory  and  Workshop  Acts  amend- 
ment, 153. 

Parties,  political:  in  U.  S.,  208; 
English  Liberal,  discord  in,  219; 
Holland  Liberal  defeated,  223;  Dan- 
ish Radical  and  Conservative,  223; 
Social  Democrats,  237;  Pan-Ger- 
mans, 227. 

Payne,  Henry  C,  succeeds  Smith  as 
Postmaster-General,  207. 

Peary,  Lieut  Robert  E.,  234. 

Pensions,  old-age,  59,  34^;  voluntary, 
350. 

Pensions:  in  U.  S.,  147;  o^  German 
veterans  increased,  161. 

Pepke  test  case  decided,  25. 

Perosi's  new  oratorio,  397. 

Perrin's  experiments  with  cathode 
rays,  257. 

Perseus,  new  star   in,  248. 

Peru's  dispute  with  Chile,  122. 

Peters,  Dr.  Carl,  explores  Mashona- 
land,  245. 

Petrie,  Prof.,  on  excavations  at 
Abydos,  241. 

Philippines:  acquisition  of,  20;  mili- 
tary control  of,  26;  civil  adminis- 
tration of,  2.T\  cost  of  insurrection 
in,  32;  Civil  Commission  in,  z^\  land 
tenure  in,  "^y,  Roman  Church  in, 
296;    school  system  for,  323. 

Physiology,   advance   in,   259. 

"Picketing"  forbidden  by  law,  362. 

Pinero,  A.  W..  "Iris,"  384. 

Plague,  bubonic,  64. 


Piatt,  Senator  O.  H.,  amendment  of, 

42. 
Plays,  new,  381. 

Plaza,  General  Leonidas,  elected  pres- 
ident of  Ecuador,  230. 
Plunkett,    Horace,    Irish    Agricultural 

Organization  Society,  356. 
Pobyedonostseff,     Procurator    of    the 

Holy  Synod,  176. 
Poetry,  new  volumes  of,  375. 
Poles  in  Germany,  disaffection  of,  170. 
Pope  Leo  XI II.,  293. 
Population  of  the  world,  292. 
Portugal,  religious  riots  in,  181;  King 

of,  goes  to  England,  181. 
Porto  Rico:     acquisition  of,  20;     tax 

system  of,  39;     commerce  with  U. 

S.,  39;     government   adopted,  40. 
Posen:     anti-German   conspiracies   in, 

170;    brutality  in  schools,  170. 
Powers,  the:     work  of  in  China,  93, 

no;      their   troops    compared,    loi; 

and  Turkey,  135. 
Presbyterian,  299. 
Prisoners,    indeterminate   sentence   of, 

347. 

Profit-sharing,  failure  of,  354. 

Pro-Boers  denounce  war,  90;  split 
Liberal  party,  220. 

Prohibition  in  the  U.  S.,  342. 

Propagandas:  Pan-Latin,  129;  anti- 
Turkish,  135;  Servian,  141;  Young 
Turks,  141 ;  anarchist  in  U.  S., 
148. 

Protestants,  sects  of,  292. 

Prosperity,  era  of,   2. 

Pupin,  M.  I.,  improves  telegraph  and 
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Race  problems,  330. 

Radium  and  radioactivity,  255-258. 

Radziwill,     Prince     Ferdinand,    voices 

complaints  of  Prussian  Poland,i7i. 
Railroads :     consolidation  of  in  U.  S., 
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